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Non impune unquam venas W Jacchop 


Non veneri crebro licet unquam impune litare: : 


9 


Non duros poterunt ullos tolerare labores 


Conſtanter ; nec longa quidem jejunia ferre : - 


Lucubratio denique obeſt inſigniter uſque. 
Drauf nen, Hg p. 281, Le, 
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Nam neque ſors hominum eſt adeo miſeranda graviſque, a 
Hæc ut, ſi parent Naturæ ligibus = quis, la 
Irruat, & cumulo ſeſe addat ſponte malorum. w 


Oulpa opus, ut morbi moles. condatur acerba. . 


Quo magis hæc — 55 3 * T 10 of . 7 
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| Pectoribus ſcribenda imis, ane firme 


Ut Morbi ærumnas vitare : queamus amaras. 
1 ID, ib, v. 302 e. 
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NOW. eoſin to tbe world my 
JL /econd _—_ of obſervations on In- 
ſanity ; the publication of which has, 
by various weighty, and invincible, 
impediments, been much longer de. 
layed, than, expected at the time 
when the 22 volume iſſued from the 
preſs. What have been the cauſes of 
delay, concerns chiefly myſelf, and 
can but little intereſt the reader. Such 
as it is, the complete work is now 
preſented to the public ; and whate- 
ver may be the opinion of the execu- 
tion, the attempt, I am perſuaded, 
will be thought to merit approbation. 


I am 


I am happy to learn, that the fir 
volume has been thought, by men of 
great reſpectahility 1 in the medical pro- 
feſſion, to deſer ve attention. Of this 
1 am certain, that the. greateſt part 
of it is the reſult of experience, and 
founded upon actual obſervation. Son 
few, I underſtand; have objected to 
ic, that I have extended the bounda- | 
ries of Inſanity too far; and have ei⸗ 
ther not at all, or not ſufficiently, f dil. 

: tinguiſhed i it from mere vice, and tol- 
ly.; from the moral Infanity of the 
Stoics. If I have really confounded 
them, it was not my intention. 1 

thought I had abundantly guarded a- 
gainſt the 1 ya fock a K e 


whole + book, which were not e i 
e . | up | 


PREFACE. 111 
up from examples of actual 'caſes of 
Inſanity, Which had fallen under my 
own inſpection. . And; indeed, after 
a careful review of all that I have faid 
upon the ſubject, I cannot but per- 
ſuade myſelf, that the perſons who 
have made the objection, would not 
have made it, had they attended fuf- 
ficient] * to the n tenor N the 
work. 


pe SHOVLD. * been more | Hattered | 
by the approbation of my venerable, = 
and reſpected PRECRPTOR, the very 
ingenious Dr. Coll; had he not 
qualified it by à reflection, which. 
though of little force in reality, can 
not fail to derive great weight from 
the influence of his authority. With - 
out e myſelf i in — I think 
* 


PEN F RE FA NTA. 


needs nd defence, I ſhall only obſerye, 
that the objection would be of equal 
validity againſt Dr. CuLLEN's own 
elaborate! ſyſtem of Noſology ; and 
eſpecially with the aid of thoſe'wea- 
pons with which we are occaſionally 
furniſhed by his fit lines of the proce 
zice of Phyfic : but that ſuch a mode 
of attack would be unfair againſt ei- 
ther of us: and that it is equally un- 
fair to object, either to deſcriptions 
drawn from nature, or to the diſco- 
veries of new appearances, which are 
both real acquiſitions to ſcience; wit- 
neſs the numerous deſcriptions of 
LIN NRUs, and his followers, and the 
wonderful diſcoveries of PRIxSTIET, 
and HRSCHGEL; that we do not at 
preſent know how to apply them to 
uſe; ſince truth is always valuable, 


atid the acquiſition of new truth ever 
to 


PRE * 'A'C 


to be defired; and will 1410) y fall at 
ſome time or other, to lead to impor- 
tant purpoſes, though we may be un- 
able, at preſent, to form the moſt - a 
diſtant conjecture of what thoſe pur- 
poſes may be. The ardour for diſ- 
.covery would be almoſt entitely ſup- 
preſſed, and ſcience would make but 
very flow adyances, were nothing to 
meet with a favourable reception from 5 


the public, of which it was difficult. 8 


immediately, to n the appli- 
cation. e es 


3 : 371 1 2 * 8 i 
EE 4%*% 4 2 8 1 ©, of. 


2 FLATTER” myſelf, however, thit 
I have found much valuable practical 
advantage from the diſtinctions 1 have 
adopted. And LIhop e they will be 
allowed by all to » uſeful,” as füt 


niſhing a. nomenclature on the fub- 


ject of 2 aid enablibg as to 


convey 
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convey our ideas iN to this diſ. 
El order, and to deſcribe its appear- 
ances in particular caſes, with much 
more conciſeneſs, and preciſion, than 
we were able to do while no other 
| diſtinctions were known, or attended 


to; than thoſe of Mania, ind: Me- 
lancholia. VVV 


. Tür . * theſe obſervation 
will, 1 preſume, in part receive con- 
fir mation from the preſent. volume: 


on the contents of which 1 have be 
ſtowed much pains ; and, I hope, not 


altogether without ſucceſs; though 
J muſt acknowledge that J ſtand 


greatly in need of the candour, and 


forbearance, of the philoſophical rea- 
der; who if he find ſomething to 
commend, will, I fear; meet with 
more than 1 could with, hich may 
no 


mg * 7 
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public. 


Lricksrxx, May 8, 
1786. 


not receive 33 entire aſſent, = ap- 5 
probation. But the novelty, and dif- . 
ficulty, of my ſubject, will, I allow 
myſelf to believe, plead powerfully 
in my favour; 55 and contribute fo. ſe- 
cure to me the defirable eneourage= 
ment of the good opinion, of the 7 
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On "i teil of. Kd! Tofufhg ſheets, ſeveral * 
errors, c chiefly literal, have been 3 
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"ep the eee. 
22. read plain and directe. 
; emipppoſeds 2. 
SLRS Aloe | 
109. 1. 13. —ſeperatios. | 

111. |, 14.—it appears read animal life appears, 
125. |. 2,——animal actions natural actions. 
132. l. 6.+——read phenomena. 1 

148. 1. 13. and LI. 
453. 1. 10.——dele very. 

198. |. 6..——7:ad economv. 
10. J. 22. 468 ———-486, 
212. I. 5 &.9,——read effluvia. 

223. K 16. aſlimilſated, -/ 
224. |. 7 ——=digeſlion and chylification. 
231. J. 12. <—- intolerable. 

268. J. 21. —blood-veſſeliss 

8. the circumſtances. 

ult, ———admits of and requires 
29: any evil exit. 

7.— „„ 

31.— believed believe. 

420. l. 22.— an involuntary. N 
439. l. 8 6.— imbecillity. 

440 5. —imbecillity. 
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ks According to BONETUS. : 


II. According to MORGAGNT. JAA SATs 
HALLTR's general view of them EXE. x Oi 


8 T0 MOWERS 
Of the CAusks of INSAVITY. = p. 67—506.. 
REMoTE CAus ks. . 
A Table of the KEMOE Cause? = 
General obſervations relative to the nerveus.ſyſtem,' and 
the influence of the mind and body on each other. 84. 
A. Bon LY Cavsts. . „ 
I. INTERNAL CAusEs ſeated in the BRAIN, ir 
V᷑Sss ELS, and MEMBRANCES. = . ib. 
II. EXTERNAL CAu Es which operate mechanically uon 
the BRAIN. _ 5 3 RF 
III. Cauſes affecting the body in general, which produce 
Inſanity, either by afling direfly upon the brain, ar by 
introducing a gradual change in the ſyſtem which diſpoſes 
to Inſanity, VVV 16 
IV, Cauſes ſeated in, er pr imarily alfecting, ſome parti- : 
cular parts, and giving riſe to Inſanity, eitber by aching 
ſpeedily upon the brain, as by ſympathy, or tranſlation ; 
or by operating more flowly, and producing ſuch æõ 
gradual charge in the conſtitution as diſpojes to Inſanity. : 
855 | ” * a + 2h 
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07 the ApPEARANCES | en Drozxev1ON. 


ISSECTIONS of boittes Aer 
death, with a view to diſcover the real 
ſeats, immediate cauſes, and internal effects 
of diſeaſes, although they too often throw 
much leſs light on theſe matters than'is wiſh- 
ed for by the curious inveſtigator, or the hu- 
mane phyſician, are yet of no inconſiderable 
aſſiſtance towards the improvement of our 
knowledge of the nature, and cure, of the 
many dreadful maladies which afflit our 
feelings, and deſtroy our frame: and it is 
much to be lamented that the neceſſary, and 
inherent imperfections, of this mode of inveſ- 
tigating the cauſes of diſeaſes, ſhould be not 
a little increaſed by the frequent inattention, 
and inaccuracy, of thoſe who have diſſected, 
and deſcribed the appearances of morbid bo- 
tics :— for not only are we liable to err in 
Vor. F many 


2 
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many caſes, even where we carefully examine 


the appearances after death, with our own 
eyes, or have a full, and diſtin, relation of 
them from other capable, and accurate ob- 


ſervers; and to miſtake cauſes for effects, 


and effects for cauſes; but, to increaſe our 


. difficulties, and multiply the ſources of error, 


of the hiſtories of diſeaſes. which we meet with 
in the writings of phyſicians, very few are 
pure, and complete in all their parts; and 


too many are miſerably inaccurate, redun- 
dant, or deficient, in a variety of reſpeds, 
Aud in ſcarcely any inſtance are they leſs de- 


*ciſive, either in conſequence of the obſcurity 
of the ſubje&, or of the prejudices, and inat- 
tention, of the writers, than in thoſe which 


relate to the diſorder which is the object of 


our preſent conſideration. Even the hiſtories 


of the great, and accurate, MoRGAGNT, are, 


on this head, exceedingly looſe, and imper- 
fe : for, however exact the deſcription of 
the appearances of the brain, that of the con- 


tents of the abdomen, as well as the hiſtory 


of the diſeaſe, is, in almoſt every inſtance, 


either greatly defective, or entirely wanting: 


w DISSECTHON, 4 
hat then could be expected from the 


indiſcriminate collections of the laborious, 

but leſs judicious, Bo NE TuS? — For want, 
however, of better materials, I muſt content 
myſelf with giving little more than a ſynop- 

tic view of the more important facts contain- 

ed in their relations. | 3 ABA 97 


1. According to Boxxrus. 


THE appearances on diſſection of the 
bodies of ſuch perſons as, in the common 
acceptation of the term, had been eſteemed” 


MANIACAL, were, according to BoNETUs,* 
as follows: 95 9 5 „ 


TE conTENTsS of the SKULL were \ 
ſometimes found ſo turgid, on taking off the 
upper part of it, as immediately to expand, 
and not to admit of being again compreſſed 
into their former dimenſions, and contained, 

| 2 . as 


„vide Boner: Sepulchret. Lib. 1. Seck. vill. de Mania r 
Rabie ſeu Hydrophobia. Et Sect. ix. de Melancholia & Affeftione 
bongriaca ; cum additamentis. Tom, 1. p. 206-253. 1 
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s before, within the limits of the ſkull, 6. - 


THz 8vTUREs were found obliterated ; 


the DURA MATER adhering to the {kull in 


ſeveral places; (2) inſinuating itſelf into the 
Sutures, and retaining the traces of them 
when the upper hemiſphere of the ſkull was 


torn away. (1) ” 
Pod =. Tun 


(1) This was the appearance on opening the fkull of a boy of 


five years of age, whoy with a moderate fever, and a pain in the 


head, was quite phrenltic, and died after four days illneſs. 06/, 
2, p- 208.—9. 7 5 71 ( N 


(2) This was obſerved in difſeing the body of a gentleman, 
who in his youth had been conſpicuous for his excellent endow- 
ments both of body and mind; but becoming inſane, from ſome 
unknown cauſe, was at length ſo violently maniacal, that he was 
kept chained in priſon for thirty years; and would eat ſtraw, 
lime, his ood; or any kind of naſtineſs. For che laſt fix years, 
however, of his life, his fury was ſo much abated, in the intervals 
of the full moon, that he was no way diſpoſed to hurt any body, 
and was ſuffered to go at large within the area of the priſon ; and, 
though he ſtill eat whatever came in his way, he had ſo much 
remaining ſenſe, that he could ſometimes recolle& paſt 7 

would anſwer to queſtions which were put to him, and co 
read very well the French or Italian, as well as his native lan- 
guaye. For two years before his death he was exceſſively coſ- 
tive, having a ſtool, at firſt, only once in about a week; 
the interval, by degrees, increaſing to four, five, ten, twelve, 
and even fifteen weeks; ſo that his belly became extended to an 
enormous ſize: yet during all this time he had a large appetite · 


He had once a ſpontaneous diſcharge of fo vaſt a quantity = of 


Pg 


„ DISSECTION. 5, 


TRE VESSELS which run along the DVU-, 
ka MATER were found turgid with black 
blood, (1) and ſometimes ſo dilated as to ap- 


pear varicous. (3) This membrane has al 7 
been obſerved to be marked with black 


crement, which had been long collecting, that his belly became 
quite flabby, and wrinkled. In ſhort, having, at aft, bees 
without a-ſtoel for ſixteen weeks, he grew thirſty, loſt his ęppe- 
tite, drank great quantities of cold water, tlie ize of bs 1277 a 
dail inereath, the reſt of his body fell away, his ſtzength failed, 
he — and expired. | PLE 
. BY, 
Among other appearances, there vias water in the cellular 
membrane, and in the cavit of the abdomen; the rect um & To- 
bn almoſt entirely filled the remaining ſpace, the latier being 
greatly diſtended, and the Former to | the immenſe flze of more 
than an ell in circumference. The fomach, when opened, 
luted the noſes of all preſent with at exceſſively acid ſtench. Phe 
meſentery was ſprinkled with innumerable glands of about the ſize 
of peas. The /plcen was ſmall, and when cut open, and 
with the finger, was readily broken down into a fed ſanies, The 
pancreas was very large. The left tidnty was ſutrounded by: fix” 
bydatids ; one of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, of a livid colour, _ 
reſembling a venous fack ; the others all tramſparent, and filled 
with ſerum, ſome of them about the ſize of large, and ſome of 
ſmall walnuts, ——The remaining appearances, of more imme- 
Gate conſequence, are related in the text,——O8/. 1. of the 
Additamenta, P 245—7· i n 


TY 
d > 


(3) Ia the diſſection of many bodies of meniacs, who had been 
Ly melancholy ; as obſerved by BALLoNtUs, OK 
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ſpots ; : (4)=and has ſometimes Appen, by 


places, quite corrupted, or purulent. (5) — 


The stNuszs have, alſo, been found Vaſtly 


diſtended with blood. 099” 


: THz PIA MATER has likewiſe, had i its 


BLOOD VESSELS more or leſs enlarged, and 


_ dilated with black blood; (1) and has ſome- 
times cloſely adhered to the dura mater, and 
forgot to inſinuate itſelf, as it ought to do, 


into the numerous: convolutions of the brain. 


1 got 


Wa TER has alſo been met nk. and 
evenin a large quantity, in the. ventricles, (1) 
and other parts of the brain. (2) 


Tux PLEXUS CHOROIDES has been 


found very large, ſpreading quite over the in · 


ſide of each ventricle, compoſed of many ve- 


(4) An obſeryation of 8 who oy chat ſuch a ſpot 


» been found on diſſection to have been the cauſe of mania,— 
* 3. p· 209. 


( 5) An obſervation of the ane writer, and t to the ne 1 pure 


pee O 4» P. 209. 


ry. 


ry 1 3 of blood veſlels from 
the carotids; and covered all over with livid 
veſicles, or Hydatids, like peas, which, when 
broken, -poured out a gelatinous livid ſerum : 
from the plexus four large veins, filled with 
fluid blood, have been obſerved to proceed 
from the baſe of the pineal gland; but, in 
this caſe, none of thoſe veſſels from the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain, which are u- 
ſually ſaid to be inſerted in that gland, could 
any where be found. (2) 


THE PITUITARY GLAND, in one in- 
ſtance, diſſolved into water on being touched. 


(2) 


THz PIN EAL GLAND was in the ſame 
ſubje& found more ſolid than uſual ; and fo 
beſprinkled with innumerable minute blood 
veſſels, as to appear perfectly red. (2) 


AND the RETE MIRABILE was quite 
obliterated, (2) 


Tas SEPTUM LUCIDUM appeared, in 
8 the 


ſpots: (2) and, in another, the cokros 


CALLOSUM, particularly when preſſed with 
5 dhe fingers, had a ſimilar appearance. (1) 


MO 
F 
A 


Tu 9VBSTANCE OF THE BRAIN hs 
cbeen found marked with a black ſpot: (4)— 


Aometimes with an infinite number of bloody. 


- ſpots; and eſpecially. on preſſing it: (1) 
and, in one caſe, it was obſerved to be very 


a dry, har d, Ir iable on the ſurface; and every A 


where tinged with a yellow colour, to about 


«he breadth. of a finger below the ſurface. (6) 
I x has, likewiſe, Been ſaid that worms 
have been found in the brain ; (7) and there 
| ts - . | ſeems 


(6) This patient was at firſt affected with deep -melanchely, in | 


conſequenee of misfortune ; as in a few. days after ſeized with 
an acute fever, without delirium, which left him in a late ef 


idjetiſm ; at length he became quite furious; and about the end 
cot the fourth/year, died an idiot ——O8/7 1. p. 2065. —See the 


caſe at large in Lib. 1. $ 4. Ob/. 5. Tom, 1. p. 179. 


0) Of. 5, 8 1. 2. 3.— Ihe caſe mentioned in the ſecond 

tiection, is-.berrowed from -FxxnEL tvs; and as the patient, 
who was a ſeldier, is ſaid to have long had a foul diſcharge from 
Ice noſtrils, the worms were probably introduced that way 60 
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ſcems to be no reaſon to doubt that they have 

been evacuated from the ngfrils (8) of mani 

acal patients. ; „ 
; I N 


found in the frontal ſinuſes ; or if they were actual met with in 
the cavity of the Cranium, they can only be ſuppoſed to have 
netrated ſo far, in conſequence of the bone being carious. 
ERNELI1US ſays the patient died in about 20 days. Patho- 
dog. Lib. 5. cap. 7. Medicin. Univerſ. Tom. 2. p. 95.— 
See ſome valuable obſervations on the ſubject of worms, idly 
ſuppoſed to be generated in the brain, in the accurate, /andjudi- 
cious MoxG6 acy1's firſt epiſtie de Sedibus & Caufis Morborum, 
n. 8..9. Operam, Tom. 3. p. 69.——SAUVAGES has a ſpecies 
of maniacal Inſanity which he'terms Mania ab Hemicrania : and 
mentions two inſtances in which it had been produced by worms 
in the frontal finuſes : one from SchxEk DER de ofe cribriformi, 
p. 440, of a peaſant who was cured. by the evacuation of a hairy 
caterpillar by the noſtrils ; and the other from the Epbemerides 
Nature Curioſorum, Deead. 1. Anno 4. Obſ. 37, where AN- 
rox tus de Pozz fe. relates the hiſtory of another peaſant Wo 
was maniacal for fix months after ſleeping under a tree, and was at 
length cured by the uſe of ſnuff as a ſternutatory, which brought 
away, in like manner, a long, hairy, caterpiller. He adds the 
caſe of another maniac, of this ſort, who threw himſelf out of a 
window, and fractured his full; and was happily freed from his 
Gſorder by the diſcharge of a large quantity of purulent matter, 
which flowed as he ſuppoſes, from the frontal fiauſes. No- 


(8) This, as I have juſt obſerved in the preceeding note, - A 
probably the caſe of the ſoldier whoſe hiſtory. is en . —— 
the Pathology of FEXNVEI TUS. Several hiſtories of this ſort 
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In the bodies of ſuch as have been afflia- 
ed with MELANCHOLY, the following appear- 
ances have been obſerved after death : — 


THE BLOOD VESSELS have been unuſu- 

ally large, and diſtended with florid, with 

black, and ſometimes with concreted blood, 

in the DURA MATER (1) (5), in the x14 

* MATER (1) (5); and on the sURFacs of 
the BRAIN (1) (7) : — the pia mater, on the 

- right ſide, has not only had its veins turgid 
with black concreted blood, but has itſelf 
been quite black (6) : — this membrane has 
alſo been much thickened, and has neglected 
to inſinuate itſelf, as uſual, : between the 
convolutions of the brain (5) : — ſanious 
3 matter, 


might be quoted. I ſhall only mention one, extracted by Do- 

Lus from the German Ephemerides, Ann. III, of a peaſant, 

avho, after Nleeping under a tree, as maniacal for half a year ; 

_ avben, on taking an ounce of ſnuff, which excited a violent. ſneez- 

ing, he diſcharged from the noſe a long, black, hairy, maggo!, 

and 7 recovered his ſenſes. Vide Dol xi Encycloped. 
icin. Theoret. Pract. Lib. 1. cap. 4. $ 11. p. 44+ 


A 8 
— ̃ * . 


{r.) In a man who had an obſcure fever, was /ilent, thirſty, 


* 


comatouè, 


„ DISSECTION. 11 


matter, and water, have floated on the ſur- 
face of the brain (5), and the brain itſelf has 
been eroded (7). — Alſo, ſanious, mucous, 
and purulent matter (7) (8), and large 


quantities of water (1) (5), have been found 
in the LATERAL VENTRICLES : the ſur- 
face of the lateral ventricles has been lined 
with a yellow, or rather ruſty mucus, re- 
ſembling, in appearance, the ſediment which 
lines the reſervoirs of chalybeate waters; the 
PLEXUS CHOROIDES, and the third vEN- 
TRICLE, covered with the ſame ruſty mu- 


cus ; but the fourth VENTRICLE quite free. 
from it (5). 


TAE 


comatous, ſome hat Ithargic, had a. violent. gain · in ur bead, and 
at length died, ——Sxct. IX. OG. 1. - 221. 


* In a man, who died melancholy. — * p. 


30 As i in. cho-eaſo'of Cannes, Aarguis « * BrANDEN-. 


BURGH, in conſequence of much and wa —0 55 
& ., p. 223. ne 20 


C 2 
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Fus axle has been perfectly dry 
(16) (2), ſhrivelled, and reſembling a roaſted 


pear (3) : the blood ſo dried up that a very 


expert furgeon, who opened the body, was 
unable to diſſect the heart properly, or to 
trace any of its veſſels (41): it has been im- 
menſely large, and of a pale lead colour 
(21); and it has been ſurrounded with a great 
quantity of fat (333) 


. Tr x HEART, on being opened, has been 
obſerved to pour out a large quantity of black 
gore (7) : there has been found in the right 

a ventricle, 


And, alſo, in that of a lady who, being in a deep melanchoh, 


hanged herſelf ; and whoſe heart, on diſſection, was found to be 


dry, and without a drop of blood in its ventricles.——OVf. 5. $ 


2. P. 223. | 
(4.) In a woman, who had been afflicted with hypochondri- 
acal melancholy.— O. 4. p. 222. and Obf. 12. p. 226, 


(5. ) It appears to have been fiorid in the caſe of a woman, 
| who, after having long been ſubjeR to a violeut beadach, had 2 
i, which lett a palſy of the right fide, and an imbeci- 
wy of the underſtanding, which terminated, about. five month 
afterwards, in ſe violent a degree of timid Inſanity as urged her 
three times to make an attempt upon her own life. The delinum 
uſually began at day break, and continued till evening, _ 


. 


— 


ventricle ($), and likewiſe in the left (4); 
4 concreted ſubſtance ſuppoſed to be a portion 
of the atrabilious humour: — a large veſicle | 
has been found adhering to. the right ventri- 

cle, containing black blood (9g): - twa 
pounds of a black, glandular, fleſh, has been 
obſerved in the left ventricle; the heart, like 
the gravid uterus, being diſtended, to adapt 
itſelf to the magnitude of its contents (io) 
— a thin, red, and fe tid fluid has been found 


in tle left ventricle (11); — black blood 
in the cavity of the heart (13: —othe ven- 


e | 


abated. Between two * three years afterward, the died 5 
pleuriſy,——OZ/ 2. p. 221. — See the ſame caſe af 
large, and the appearances on diſſection more fully, -and | 
9 related, in the Section on the Apoplexy, p. 111. O% 40. 


(6.) In the diſſection of a young _ who was sb 
and ꝓpilfptic. 04. Zo p! 222. : 


. (7: ) Inaman of thirty years of age, who was b a 
ak with melancholy ; became inactive, dejected, was con» 
tinually fighing, and wiſhed for nothing but our, ln the be- 
ny of the Eiorder, his head was unuſuzlly inclined” to the 

e; and he had a little before been wot with the night⸗ 


mare, and with terrors in the night. He died convulſed in ** 
beginning of July following. — * *.. p- 232. 


„ 
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to the heart (17). 


Sect. ve OJ. 23. p. 660. 


bin death.. 13. P. 226, 


* 


— 


tricles, inſtead of blood, full of a vitreous * 


tuita (12): — both the ventricles full of 


thick blood, intenſely black like ink ;—an 


abſceſs, of the ſize of an egg, near the left 


auricle (13): — nothing but black bile in 
the ventricles of the heart, in the ſpleen, and 
in the whole vaſcular ſyſt em (14): = — 


— A large ANEURISM of the Aorta (1 5). 


Ox opening the yERICARDIUM, it has 


been obſerved to contain ſerum (13); — 


plenty of citron coloured water (16) : — 
its moiſture, on the other hand, has been 
found dried up (3); — and conſumed (2): 
———and the pericardium every where adhering 


THe 


(8.) This was obſerved in a man, of forty years of age, of a 


melancholy habit, who had been exceedingly tormented with the 


hondriacal diſorder for ſome years, and had eſpecially com- 
ined of a pain in the left hypochondre 0%. 19. Sg 
and O/. 25. p. be eat + the caſe at length, ib. 2. 


4.69 Ia a filent melancholy man, who unned focitty, 1 
of an inflammation of the liver.——O8/. 9. pe 226. 


(10.) Ina gentleman who became very melancholy before 


„% DISSECTFON; 


THE SPLEEN has been ſo large (8), — 
2s to weigh. four pounds (18)'; — and ſo 
fmall (19) (20) (40), as ſcarcely to weigh an 
ounce (21); and it has likewiſe been want- 

ing (22) : — the colour of its ſurface has 
hn either wholly livid (8) (21), or of the 
colour of lead; or it has only been partially 
vid (7), or black (23):——it has been 
IM ; ſcirrhous (24) (25); with an un- 
| 5 N 


(11 0 10 a man, who had been troubled for three years with 
kypochondriacal melancholy — 027% 14. Þ 2 2G mmm Alſo Book 
2, Sect. 10. 0% 5. p. 864. g . 


(12.) Ina youth, who had been long affifted with erg 
chol ——O08. 10. P · 226. b 


(13.) In a of three years of a who had paſſed his 
ſhort life in 3 in, diſtreſs, and 3 and at length © 
died ſuddenly, if. 6. p. 223. and O0%/. 11. p. 226. 


(14.) In a gentleman, who had long been troubled with an 
lypochondriacal affection, from a ſu poſed diſeaſe of the ſpleen ; 
and who, though he had the fin — 4 firmneſs of mind, to diſ- 
guiſe his melanchofy, and to be quite lively, and jocoſe, among 
ha companions, was obliged to — it vent in pri vate, and a- 
nan; hi intimate friends. —03/. 7. $ 2. p. 223. | 


| 15.) In a man, of an be e non ment; W 
been much diſtreſſed in mind, e ee of 


variety of 
(ymptoms of lypochoudriacal. melancholy. Ne 38. p. 1 38. 5 


x 
- 


7 


APPEARANCES 


natural ſcirrhous appendage of about the ſize 
of a, pigeon's egg (25) and it has, on the 
other hand, been uncommoniy ſoft, tender, 
and flabby (8): — the internal ſubſtance, 
or parenchyma, has, on taking off its mem- 
branous integument, been in ſo diſſolved, and 
Avid, a ſtate, as to run out, under the ap- 
pearance of a thick, black, putrid jelly (26); 
and has ſometimes been thought to be nothing 
but black bile (14): — on its convex ſur- 


He face 
__ "(r6:). In one who had been melanchol; ; bad been variouſly | h 
tempted, had ineffefually tabbed himſelf, was afterward ſeized ( 


with violent vomiting, and expired.——0O8/. 8. p. 224. 


4 049 In a woman, who had paſſed the laſt years of her liſe 
in a ſtate of the molt difre/iful melancholy.———OI/. 15. p. 240. 
Ob. 6. P · 880. 


ET (18.) In a man, who had long been eber d 
OB. 23> p. 229, See a ſimilar caſe of a man who 


the morbus niger, and whoſe ſpleen, which was ſoft, weighed ve 
four pounds, & ———BazTHOLINE Hiſt. Anat. Kar. Cent. be 

2. Hiſt. 80. p. 115. ee, ee e to 

. (19. In the Emperor Ferdinand III. who had a variety of | 
iacal ſymptoms ; and ſeems to hate died of what s bee 

- . termed by Hrrrock Ares the worbus niger. OV. 34: 7 Wi 
236. See the caſe related at length, Lib, 3. Se#. 8. O0, tee 
7. Tom. 2. p. 111. See a caſe of the morbus niger. deje 


with obſervations upon it, in SMSONI de Re Medica Diſſertut. 
r 


on DISSECTION. he 


face have been varicous veins, likewiſe: dif- 
tended with black blood; (23) as have been 


alſo the veins of the neighbouring parts (8). 


Alt is, however, * commonly found 
free from diſeaſe (27). 


TAE LIVER has been * both 8 


ally large (21) (25); and unuſually ſmall 


(28): —it has been either florid (24) (25), 


livid (7), black in various degrees (28)(29), 


or of a pale lead-colour (21) :——it has been 


either wholly,” or in part ſcirrhous (19) (28), 
edematous (29), and full of fiſſures (29) ; 


and its convex part has been un with hy- 
| datids (21). 


N -— 32 


PER ) In a family, ſubject to hypothondviaeal 9 as | 


reral of whom died ſuddenly ; but, on diſſection, no cauſe could 


be diſcovered fof their ſudden death, unleſs it might be attributed 


to the ſmallneſs of their ſpleens, ———Oi; 1 . 2. P. 337. 


Ih ) Ina gentleman of an atrabiliovs ne who had 


troubled from his youth with 4ypochondriacal melancholy, 
with which, when be ded. he. had ſtru ed for more than 


twenty years; and had been perpetually diſtreſſed with fear, 
&jedtion, and pufillanimity : 'though in his youth * 


Vor. Th. - D 


„ 


% 
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TAE OMEN TUM has, on ſeveral occaſi- 
ons, been found diſeaſed. It has been re- 
matkablyqthiek, large, and ' ſoirrhous 30): 
it hab not only been ſcirrhous, but fo 

large as to occupy the whole epigaſtric regi- 
on, has been four fingers breadth in thick- 
neſs; and; in colour, has reſembled” the 
ſpleen (41): it has been loaded with three 
large exereſcences, ſuppoſed by the patient, 
when alive,” to have been 'the heads of three 
living frogs, which ſhe imagined the had 
ſwallowed, but which were found upon ex- 
en lit bor eee 


f 


* 


a hot conſtitution, as he advanced in life he became of a cold 
one, as appeared from the ſerous ſtate of his blood, from the pale, 
and lead-coloured complexion of his liver, the ſize of his gall- 
bladder, and the watery ſtate of the gall, with which it was dif- 
tended. He had been guilty of great exceſſes in diet, had mdulg- 
ed in bard drinking, to relieve. the dejection ot his ſpirits: jor 
more than a year he ſlept very little; aud was obliged to court 
ſleep reading in the night till he became drowſy: for ſome 
weeks before his death he was troubled with a violent defluxion 
| from bis head, Which, falling upon his, breaſt, produced ſuch 
a difficulty, of breathing, chat he was frequently in danger of ſu- 
ation. As his face, and blood taken from his arm, when he 
was.alive, were of a livid, and lead, colour; { were his viſcen 
after death. 0%. 28. p-. 230. 4g ee 56 


"(22,) In a married woman, whoſe is was ringed of * 
1 | colour; 


„ ISS EET LR. wg 


amination to be idurated, and) feirrhovs, 


glands of the omentum; and a ſchirrous tu- 


mour of the omentum itſelf, which weighed 
two pounds and a half (32). Its colour has 
been ſometimes red (30), ſometimes livid, 
and ſometimes. black (42). —— The veſſels 
have been turgid with black blood (42), — 


it has adhered in ſeveral places to the perito- 


neum (42): — and has been found tender 
(42), lacerated (42), deſtitute of fat (42), 
and exceedingly fetid, and putrid (28) (42). 

THE MESENTERY has been ſcirrhous, 


* * 


and, as it were, ſtony, and its. veſſels turgid 


with 


colour; who had a perpetual melancholy, without fever; and 
whoſe diſorder had been attributed by her phyſicians to an obſti - 
nate obſtruction of the 8PLEEN, and menſentery.— O56. 22. 


. 229,—See the caſe at large, Lib. III. Sect. XVIII. 


0 / 30. Tom. 2. p. 332. 5 . 


(23.) In a gentleman, ho had been affected with ſymptoma 


ef melancholy.—04/. 27. p. 230. 
(24.) In a gentleman; who had been frequently troubled 
with bypochondriacal, and nephritic ſymptoms 69, 24. Bo 


229. 


9 2 


ſelrrhous (35). 


03/. 29+ p. 231. 
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with black ſerous blood ( 33) pul has been 


every where replete with a black fluid (25): 


— a collection of fetid, purulent, matter, 
has been met with between its two coats, 
which has occupied the greateſt part of the 
lower belly, and has even contaminated the 
liver (34) : — it has been every where over- 
ſpread with black varices (28) : — it has ap- 
peared as if ſphacelated (35): — and its 
glands have been, enlarged, indurated, and 


THE MESENTERIC VESSELS have been 


turgid with black foul blood (25); —with 


black 


(25.) In a lady, who had been uſually troubled with bypo- 


chondriacal complaints, and a tenſion in the region of the ſplezn, 


every year about the time of the ſolſtices, and equinoxes.— 
O83. 26. p. 230. 5 


(26.) In a man who was n and hanged himſelf,— 
(27s) OB, 21. 8 I, 2, 3. P. 227. | 
(28.) In a prince, of a very diſeaſed habit of body, of a ne- 
lancholy diſpoſition, and of remarkable taciturnity,——O/ 46. 
pP · 242, : | | ; | 


black blood, and the veins varicous (36): 
the GASTRO-EPIPLOIC VESSELS (8), and 


| the confines of the vena portarum, have been 


in like manner affe&ed :-— The parts to 


which the COELIAC, and meſenteric, arteries, 
and veins, are diſtributed, have been in an in- 
fammatory ſtate (37): — and the vas 
BRE VE has been obſtructed (19). . 
THE INTESTINES have been inflated, 
with wind (7) (33), have been livid, black, 


and ſphacelated (38) : — in ſome parts full 


of 


„ 


(79. A nobleman, having experienced great loſſes, and being 


orercome with griet and diſtreſs, became melancholy, was - 


tually ſorrow ful, penſive, and ſighing, contracted an exceſſive 


parimony, and a dread of ſpirits, and apparitions. He continued 
in this unhappy ſtate for about twenty years; declined, and di- 


ed.—0/¼. 32. P · 234. 


(30.) In a gentleman of an aduſt, and melancholy tempera- 
nent, who had been troubled with obſtinate vomiting, and fre- 


quent eructations.—03/. 17. p. 227. 


61.) In a man of a very melancholy temperament =O. 


39. p · 239. ; 


(32.) In a woman, who, after drinking water from the 
ſpout of a running ſpring, ſaw, after the had 
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dnited drinking, 
he 
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of cohereted, feeulent, and very black blood, 


Ake pitch, exactly reſembling what the pati 
ent had vomited when alive (19) (38) :— 


their veins have been replete with thick, black 


blood, and have appeared diſtended, and va- 
ricous (36) (38) :— and ſometimes they 
Have been almoſt deſtitute of moiſture (25). 
THE STOMACH has likewiſe been much 
diſtended with wind (33): -—-it has been in 
ſome parts livid (30)-:—its coats have been 
8 1 — either 


the foot of a frog ſticking in the pipe, was perſuaded that the had 


ſwallowed ſome living frogs, could perceive them move about, 
and hear them croak within her.—O3/. 40. p. 240. A 
ſimilar caſe is related, a few pages before, in which an imayinary 
frog was found, on diſſection, to he a ſchirrous tumour, of the 
ſize of a hen's egg, near the pylorus,———OLf 35. p. 236. 


& 33.) In a caſe of hypochondriacal Inſanity, in a gentleman, 
minutely related, of ſeveral years ſtanding, accompanied with 
heat, -diſtenfion, lancinating pains in the hypochondres, anxiety 
ahout his diſorder, and at length a filent melancholy, from 2 


ſcirrhous of the ylorus and omentum.—0ʃ½ 33. p. 234- 
(34.) In a gentleman, who had been exceedingly intem- 


ate, was ſeized with a nauſea, vomiting, deſection, and other 

| hypochondriacal ſymptoms ; with a pain, and tumour, in the lou. 
er belly, which gradually-increaſed ; and died quite emaciated in 
about ſeven months.OY/; 37: P. 237. 


\ Bore <L 
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either wholly, or in part, exceedingly thin, 
like paper (19) (30) (33): — it has contain: 
ed a large quantity of dark coloured (19.),/198 
of black matter (28); in one caſe as black as 
ink (33). and, as was evident from its fetid 
ſmell, quite in a putrid ſtate (33).— The 

ſtomach, as well as the inteſtines, has ſome- 
times been found almoſt deſtitute of moi ure 


17% 
* 


4 WE 2 3 „ 
THE PyYLORUS has been diſcouvered to 


"© 3.56 $2 4 


„ 


(36.) In flatulent melanchoſy.—04/ 42. p. 241. 
OY 441 451 Be 242. TS 


(37.) According to the obſervations of Syx1GELtus ; who 
ſuppoſes the cauſe of melancholy to be an inflammation ſeated in 
thoſe parts, from the heat and pulſation frequently felt there by 
the patient, and the inffimmitory ſtate in which be often bln 
ed them on difſetion, —O8/. 31. P · 231. of oe 


68.) In a caſe of the 'morbus 1 43. p. 241. 
p. 12. 2 


4 


„* 


S 
1 
fl 
f 
0 


wives been inflamed ( 3 5 ) 3 (3505 . 


and, in one caſe, not only ſcirrhous, but its 
9 aſſage ſo clotely contracted, as ſcarcely to 
5 admit. a n to be thruft through i It (33) 


Y T YE PANCREAS has been large, black, 
Rey hard (19) 5 he KIDNEYS hav 
of ſtones ; - gangrenous; go Abe 
affected. The carsUuLE ATRABILIA- 
nIæ have been large, and of an unuſual 
ſtructure (40). A large abſceſs has been 
obſerved near the Pps0As MUSCLE (28), — 
The LunGs, and neighbouring parts, have 
been PP" diſcaſed 77 ( 80 (21) (28) 


| (29). 


II. n 


ip ks food, and with it a certain black eo 18, Þ 
227. 


. (9) 3 36. p. 23). 


41.) In a certain ſubject, the blood of which is ſaid to hare 
been exficcated by . 0 7. P. 223+ $1 


(es) In In the bod ITT who led: been 33 
— 7 20. P» 227. 


Auen ta. Moxoacys, ® ea] 


whether the perſons, on whoſe bodies his 
diſſections were made, had died mani acal, or 
melancholy. A nd were not this omiſſion ge- 


with an imperfect hiſtory of the diſeaſe in 


ſelf, have been of much importance; fince 
an exact deſcription of the ſymptoms, . as 
they occurred, would have conveyed much 
better information, than a diſtinction ſo ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, inaccurate, and uncer- 
tain, as that of mania and melancholy ; ; as hag 
already been abundantly ſhown ; and as Monx - 
GAGNI himſelf was well aware : for he very 


3 


Ny PT OO OE Opera Tom, 5 


; Err. 1. Shecfat ad Dolorem Capitisz——Pp18T. vii. De 
F 2 Melancholia, & Hydrop 2 Er 16 T. Mx. De Mor- 
ne Venen — 20g xi. Partinet 1 Deliria * 
3 Ane febre n 1 | 


You ; E 


U . 
2 ; 8 2 e CT \ 


1 0 R G A G N 1 does not always mention | 


nerally accompanied, as might be expected, 


other reſpects, it would not, perhaps, i in it- 


1 1 09 a» 


SV ., 


þ | 
; 
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as APPEARANOES 


zuſtly / obſerves; Foam! the ingenious Dr, 
WI LL Is, that Melancholie Mania in 
tantum affinis eſt, ut hi affectus ſæpe vice; 
* commutent, & alteruter in alterum tranſe- 
« at:“ “ Manig has fa near a relation to 
80 Melanchely. that theſe di orders often mutual. 
* change ſides, and paſs one into the other" 
——adding —* quin ſæpius dubitantes me- 
* dicos videas, hinc taciturnitate & metu, 
„ hinc loquacitate & audacia, in eodem go 
& ſabinde alternatis, melancholicum, an mania- 
* cum Pronuncient. Quo facikus tuli cum ful- 
4 Forum capita diſſecarem, atque utro Jaboraſ- 
"* ſent delirio, quærerem, ref} ponſiones perſæpe 
* ambiguas, nonnunquam inter ſe puguan- 
tes, veras tamen fortaſſe in longo deſiri 
* curſu:” $——fo that you may often ſee phy- 
* ficians in doubt, while on the one hand they 
„ obſerve taciturnity and fear, and on the other 
"_ loguacity and boldneſs, not unfrequently alter- 
4. nating in the fame patient, whether they 


* Houtd Pronounce him ee or ma- 


10 2 Er 8. ili. I. Tom, 3. P. 47. 5 15 | 


on DISS ECTIQGN. A 
« niacal. » And, for this reaſon," T have hren vhe; 


« leſs diſappointed, when, on aſking, with what 8 


« ſort of delirium the inſane perſans, | whoſe: 
« heads La about to diſſect, had been aſfected, 
« [ have often received very ambiguous, and, 
ſometimes quite oppofite anſwers ; which yet, 
« [<vas ſenfible, might all be true, in conſegutuce 
/ the changes which might happen'nthe mp 
« of 1 continued en bt e el 


. L i 
in 


Tux, ydove 8 at che 33 time * rs 
it affords the beſt, and only proper apology, 


for his imperfect hiſtories of the diſorder, will 


ſerve, in conjunction with ſeveral others 

which occur in the courſe of the epiſtles, 

to ſhow the very lax ſenſe in which he uſes 
the terms fultus & ſatuus, which ſo frequent- 
ly occur in the conciſe memorandums of che 
caſes we are now conſidering'; which he ap- 
pears ſometimes to confound as ſynonymous 


terms; while for the moſt part he ſeems to 


uſe the for mer as applicable, in general, like 
the ſou & folie, of the French, to the inſane 
of every denomination; and the latter. to ex- 
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25 APPEARANCES. 


preſs idiotiſm: and in one place, to reverſe tlieſe 
meanings, and to tranſpoſe each into the 
place of the other. In the diſſections which 
he 1 we meet with the: "DEP * 5 


| ite — 


TAE DURA MATER \firmly: adhering b. to 
the os frontis for a conſiderable ſpace on the 
left fide, and in that part ſo nearly oſſified, 
as to be in a kind of intermediate ſtate between 
that of a bone and a ligament :(1 )—the 
veſſels of both the meninges diſtended with black 
fluid blood: (2) — a polypous concretion ex- 


tending through the whole length of the lan- 
Se 


rs ; EA "2 le who had bt ys 8 inſane 0 alen, 
and at length became ſo filly [ uilus] as to throw away the 
bread which he had —__ by begging, He had alſo. been 
ſabject to a head. ach. e 1. n. 10. 


8 In * robuſt young maniac, det in ds an hour — 
hawng: 9s a pound of blood taken from the temporal arte 
ound 4 with his tongue hanging out of his mouth. 
This ſudden death was diſcovered to, have been occaſioned. by the 
cruelty of his inhuman keeper ; who, becauſe he had removed 
the bandage from his head, and renewed the bleeding of the at- 
tery, though without any dangerous hemorrhage, as it had 
immediately replaced, ſtruck him violently with his fiſt over the 
belly, and forehead, and then left him bound ſo ſtrait round the 
neck, that he was preſently ſirangled,————Ee1sT. viii. n. 4. 


„ DISSECTION. 4 


gitudinal finds: (3) the du mater thick an 
than uſual; (Mr water betweam the r ta 
MATER and the hiain, (500 G ſometimes 
in conſiderable quantity Land fame 
times but juſt enough to make the. in mater 
lip with;eaſe, onthe ſlighteſt/ attempt to ſe- 
perate it from, between, the: convotutions!of? 
the brain: (8) 9 —ſometimes air Bubbles 
were obſerved in the water; ar) were hke-:: 
wile ſeen 'm ſuch great plenty: un ſome daf the: 
veſſels, as entirely to fill them. ( | 1 1h 


{ 8 
4 


CCC N 
Our of the THIRTEEN adiſſections deſcrib- 
ed by MoxGAGN1, ONE of which was made 


e 


* - 
* 8 
? . : 7 $ * _ 


(;) This was obſerved im a · young womatt, of about 20 /yeirs 
Hage, who, on being refuſed admiſſion into a nunnery, 2 | 
Urely became inſane, ratnbled-in; her talk, and ast the: diſdruer 
ſerealed, frequently refuſed to; take food: ſhe continued inrthis 
te for ſome months, and, beſides being ſexeral times:mdifpoſed 
Y paroxyſms of an irregular feyer, was at length attacked bx 
ent Infanity without fever; the delirium, as Mose bl 
| % ina was at firff HO „ becoming rag ; ſo that 

empted to injure thaſe about her; and, her ſtrength gra- 
u Ng Ws expired. It was obſerved, fn this . 
un, that along the outfide of the longitudinal finus, on: the... 

mater, were certain ſmall white ſubſtances, ſome. round, 

me oblong, ſome of an ifregular figure, but all foft ; which 

AVA ſuppoſed to be concretions of the coagulable yes, : 
uſe 


* 


» APPEARANCES 


by VATs ALVA (3) ELEventby. himſelf, (1) 
(20 K5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (ein) (12) 
(13) and: oNE by one of his pupils, (4) 
in that made by VALSs ALVA lit is mentioned 
that the brain was moiſt, which ſeems to 
imply that it was %; or, at leaſt, as no 
ſuch thing is noticed, we may, I think, ſafe- 
ly conclude that it was by no means remark- 
ably hard: (3) — and in ane of thoſe per- 
formed by Mox AON himſelf, the brain 
and cerebellum were both found uncommonly. 
_ *foft ; but it ſhould be noticed that in this caſe 


py 


the 


* 
2 


* «> © 4-5 ? 0 5 
* #7 EY 


becauſe he had before obſerved ſuch concretions, in perſons who | 
had died of wounds of the head, ariſing from the ſtagnation of | 4 
purulent matter upon the dura mater: but MoxGacNi reckons 
theſe white tubercles to be natural. Els r. viii. n. 2. 
(4) In a man, diſſected by one of his pupils, who was dl. — 
rious without fever, and through the inattention of his keepen, bo | 
who had carefully watched him for three days, leaped out of hu 
chamber window in the night-time, fell upon his head, and d- 5 

ed. — Er is Tr. viii. n. 17. Os - 
(5) In a butcher who had been ue [ Hultus] for fourtecl, (4 
months, in conſequence, as was ; ſuppoſed, of a love · po˖ » ny wi. 
| an being incapable of taking proper care of himſelf, was lan 2 

to 1051 


Ne 6, 


2 


doſe of black hellebore, before his intended 
giſmiſſion, as cured, from confinement. ( 10) 
ln all the other ELEVEN diſſections (1) 


(2)-(4) (5) (6) (7) (8) -K) (12) 


(13) the BRAIN was found more or leſs 


LUM univerſally SOFT ; except in four caſes ; 
in two of which it was found univerſally (9) 


partially 


7 | (6) In a man who had long been inſane [ 4 n_ Gied 
. of fn fever. Er is r. viii. n. 11. : 


(7) Ina woman, Sh had 8 delivered of a child be yeat ä 

fore, without any relief to her Inſanity. She uſually ran a- 
bout the ſtreets ; but hurt nobody. Her diſorder commenced a- 
bout nine years before, on her lover having been killed on the 


6. day preceeding that which had been ſixed upon for tbeir ma 
he died of an inflammation of the . Erisr. vii. 
* 9. TN 


#4 


0 Ina man who bad been inſane bene 
rü. n. 22. 


nee 


pls ETI N. 2 


the * had been free from Inſanity for 
ſame little time before his death, and was, 
apparently, killed by taking a concluding 


HARD ; generally very much ſo; eſpecially : 
in its medullary ſubſance : and the cRRE BET 


( 10) firmer than ordinary, and in two very 


by VATsALvA (3) 'ELeverby himſelf; (1) 


% C (ieh (15) (12) 


| imply that it was t; or, at leaſt, as no 
ſuch thing is noticed, we may, I think, ſafe- 


formed by Mog GARNI um! 
and cerebellum were both found uncommonly 
Jet; but it ſhould be noticed that in this caſe 


theſe white tubercles to be natural. Erls r. viii. n. 2. 


chamber window in the night-time, fell upon his bead, 11 4 
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re 
in that made by VALsS ALVA 5 it 18 mentioned 
chat the brain was moi, which ſtems to 


ably hard: (3) — and in one of thoſe per- 


0 ft 
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_ the 
becauſe he had before obſerved ſuch concretions, in perſons who 
had died of wounds of the head, arifing from the ſtagnation of 
purulent matter upon the dura mater: but MorxGAGNI reckons 


-(4) In a man, diſſected by one of his pupils, who was - 
r:0us without fever, and through the inattention of his keeper, 
who had carefully watched him for three days, leaped out of bi 


ed. Er Is T. viii. n. 15. 


„ 1 pk butcher who had been in/ane [ fultus] for fourtes 
months, in conſequence, as was ſuppoſed, of a love · polen 
and, ws incapable of taking proper care of himſelf, was ſtar 
ed 2 ath by the ſeverity of the Weather, Ee. 1 
n. 0. TIN e 


the * had been free from Inſanity for 


appar ently, b killed by taking a concluding- 
doſe of black hellebore, before his intended 
qiſmiſſion, as cured, from confinement. (19) 
— lo all the other ELEVEN diſſections (1) 


(13) the BRAIN was found more or leſs 

HARD 3 generally very much fo; eſpecially 
in its medullary ſubſance : and the :CEREBEL- 
LUM univerſally sorr; except in four caſes ; 
in two of which it was found univerſally (9) 
( 10) firmer than ordinary, and in two very 


partially 


of alingering fever. Ep is r. viii. n. 11. 


(7) In a woman, * had 8 Gr of a child the year | 
before, without any relief to her Inſanity. She uſually ran a- 
bout the ſtreets ; but hurt nobody. Her diſorder commenced a- 


Gy preceeding that which had been fixed upon for their ma 
he died of an inflammation of the 2 — Er 101. ville 
WS 5 


124971 
N 


00 In a man a who had been ine bend —n 
m. n. 12. 5 : "4 


, r id 


, k+4 3 1 


piss ETON. 1 


ſome little time before his death, and was, 


600% (5) (6) „ (9)=(11), 12). 


 (b) In a man who had long been inſane [ ia and. del = 


bout nine years before, on her lover having been killed on the | 
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"partially fo, (6) (13) that ib, only in ſome 


Poftions of the medullary Yubſtance, It 
may (allo! be worthy of notice, that in one 


'Eale, where the cortical fubſtance of the 


\dram was pretty firm, and the medullaiy 
| Gubſtatice every where exceedingly hatd, the 
Vater was found not ſo white as uſual; which 

Was ſuppoſed to be owing to its blood veſſel; 
being uncomtonly full, as the diſcolouration 


decfeaſed in proportion as the diſſection re- 
ceeded from the cortical ſubſtance. (7) In 
this fubject, alſo, the nerves, within the 
Kull, were obſerved, on being cut, to be 
firmer, and leſs moiſt than common. WW 

| 7 h 


() in a woman who had been Iz, ane | Afra, ] and diel 


at about a middle age. — Er is r. Ixi. n. 2. 
r #IKFE £3 AGE : Hogs F : LOA ON 


ch Te e man, about fifty years of ge, of a grod habe of 


body, who had been cured in an infirmary of 4 melancholy delin- 


um, as given a doſe of the extract of black bellebore before hid 
intended fraiſkon : it purged him ſmartly, and all was ſuppoſed 
to be well: but in the evening, about ſeven or eight hours. 
he had taken it, he was ſeized with vomiting, and pains in 
belly, which, by taking ſome warm broth, ſeemed to be 25, 
zxcdſe in about an hour: in about four hours after ;they 
again, and again ſeemed to be ſo much abated in leſs thay an ** 
that he went to bed. With all his ſtraining, and vomiting; a 


had brought up nothing but about two or three table ſpoon : - 


SRZ 2 FEB 2 


= 


Falk S Hh r 


The hardneſs, in another caſe, was found to 
extend to the beginning of the ſpinal mar- 
row (100. 


I's the cogrus cALLosvgt, inſtead of 


thoſe two protuberant lines, or chords, or as 
Lancis1vs calls them, longitudinal nerves, 
which uſually run along its upper and poſteri- 


or ſurface, in one ſubje& were obſerved, in 


their place, two rather deeply indented- fur- 


rows (5): — in another, the protuberance 


conſiſted, for the moſt part, of a ſingle line, 
which, however, in one place divided, and 
became a double one (12): — in a third, 


it was one ſimple line (13): — in a fourth, 
* 


blackiſh green matter. On going to bed, he ſeemed to reſt, as 


they who lay in the beds near him heard not the ſmalleſt groan- 


ing, or fign of pain. In about an hour ſome kind of noiſe was 
heard to come from him by the attendants ; they ran to him, 
and found him dead.-——On Dis8EcTION, the fomach, and 
eſophagus, were obſerved to be pretty generally, but ſlightly, 
waflamed ; the inteſfines were inflamed in many parts, but leſs 

than the ſtomach ; and the large / inteſtines were lefs inflamed 


than the ſmall ones, excepting the rectum, ſome portjons of 


* 


3 
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to the ſtomach, and of ſo looſe a texture, that, on diſſecting 


it is ſaid to have been in its perfeckly natural 
Nate (10): — and in the other diſſections it 
is not mentioned at all. CET wo 


TAE PINEAL GLAND was, in ſome ſub- 
jects, enlarged (9) (10) (13), more globular 
than uſual (10), of a ſoft texture (10), and 
of a mucous appearance (9) (10) :——in one, 
quite flabby and withered (89: — in ano- 
ther, fixed to its place by rather long medul- 
lary roots (4) :——1n ſome it was of a yel- 
lowiſh brown colour (8) (13) : —and it 
had ſometimes, adhering to its anterior part, 
a quantity of a pale yellow, granulated, mat- 


"which were as conſpicuouſly inflamed as the ſtomach. But there 
was no where any violent inflammation. The /þ/ec was ſome- 
thing larger than ordinary, of a roſy colour on the part adjoining 


the internal contents were found nearly approaching to a fluid 


Nate. The gall, as ſeen through the coats of the gall- bladder, ; 
appeared of a pale green colour. A ſmall quantity of bloody f 
Serum flowed out on taking off the ul; and a little blood wa 1 


found in the /inuſzs of the dura mater, and in the larger veſſels 
af he He mater; and the brain, though the diſſection was per- 
formed earlier than the fixth day after death, and it was taken 
Hut with the greateſt care, was ſo excecdingly ſoft, that — 


2 ů + wo” 
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ter (4); ada reſembling, in appearance, A 
congeries of ſmall ſtones. (7); which, when 
rubbed between the fingers,” was found, in 
one caſe, to contain ſomething like grains of 
ſand (); in another the granulations were 
moderately hard; and in a third, they were 
ſo far from approaching to the nature of ſand, 
that they had ſcarcely any. er hard- 


neſs (7). 
Waren (1)(2)(4) (60 C7) 9%, or s- 


RUM (3), was frequently found in the YEN 
TRICLES (1) (2) (4) (6) ae), eſpecially | in 
the lateral ones (1) (2) (3) (4) (6), and be. 


tween the two lamellæ which form the ſep- 
tum that divides them (6), ſometimes in a 
| 335 


72 


— upon a coi it had not ſufficient 3 excepti 

mall potion juſt at the entrance into the third ventricle, to Ky 
tain its proper form. The ſame laxity was obſerved in the cere- 
bellum ; medulla oblongata ; and in the pineal gland, which was. 


ſome what W and rounder than uſual, ———Ey1sT, lix. n. 


io 


« _— —— —œ 


an. In a woman who had been Om Late), of abour | 
3 * 
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large (2) (4), and ſoimmskineb only in a ſmall 
(1) (3) (6) (9) quantity: which was ei- 
ther limpid (1), or turbid (2); reſembling 
ſerum (1) (3), or of à reddiſh yellow (4). 
— But ſometimes the ventricles were quite 
free from water, and their veſſels red (7). 
Water, of various appearances was alio 
obſerved in other parts of the brain, and its 
connections. 
FTE PLEXUS CHoORoIDES was ſome- 
times red (2) (4) ; and ſometimes diſcolour- 
: ed (1) (9) ;——jn one caſe it adhered to the 
mouth of the opening which leads into the 
third ventricle, as it paſſed over it, and ſtop- 
ped it up (9) :-—— it was in two inſtances (1) 
(2) beſet with hydatids ; in one of which, 
one hydatid was as big as a moderate ſized 


grape, with veſſels running along its coats as 
no wy 


forty year of age, 4 who had died of a qunh——Enir 
viii. n. 8. | 


KO In a man, about forty years of age, who, ihr be 
ing made a galley-ſlare, became at firſt e rin — 
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large as thoſe of the adjoining membrane. "ap 
the plexus 3 — and in one : inſtance it exhir 


bited four large, yellow, almoſt CR. 
and indurated, glands ( 3) Ra 


. 


THE VESSELS of the. BRAIN. were in 
ſome caſes diſtended with black (4) (8) ( 19), 
and fluid blood (2), both in its ſub/ance, on 
the ſides of the ſeptum lucidum, and all round- 
the reſt of the ſides of the great lateral ventrj- 
cles (2) — and in others with florid blood 
(7). The | arteries were in one ſubject ob- 
ſerved to have firmer coats than uſual A 


Is one caſe, the CAROTID ARTERIES, 
| Ade and 


afterwards inſane [Aulus], but was chearfully ſo, and Seng, 
el in that ſlate about ten years, when he cachedtic, his 
whole body cedematous, had a difficulty of breathing, and, died 
u the hoſpital,- Efe r. Ixi. n. 5. TON 


097 ton womes upwards of thirty years of 05 
dom an idiot # rom + and at laſt SLICE of refu- 
all nouriſhment, ———Ez1sT, Hi. n, 1. „ 


60 In this caſe a goal deal of water had — | 


carity of the vertebræ, on ſe ing the head from 
üer. H. a: een 
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and the INTERNAL JUGULAR- VEINS, in 
the neck, were larger than ordinary'(6) :-— 


the ſuppoſed cauſes of hypochondriacal, and of 


in ahotker, the PERICARDIUM every where 
adhered to the heart (5): — in another the 


| 
ſpleen was obſtructed (1) . and in him who ] 
died by taking. hellebore, after his lutanity had p 
left him, it was larger than uſual, of a roſy h 
| colour on its flat part, which lies contiguous n 
to the ſtomach; and the whole was of ſo looſe iy 
2 texture, that, when cut into, its contents ui 
appeared to be in a tate nearly, approaching or 
to that of a fluid (19). 33 ſlo 
| | TN | rat 
F RO Ma view of the above enumeration wr 
of appearances on diſſection, as exhibited by om 
MoxGacGN1, and I am not conſcious that a- cap 
ny thing material has been omitted, it may 
be obſerved, that he confines his attention al. 5 
moſt entirely to the contents of the head, and * 
takes very little notice of the abdominal viſ- 909 
cera, ſome or other of which have been ſo . 5 
univerſally eſteemed to be the ſeat, and foun- Ry 
tain of the atrabilis, and melancholy humour, ly af 


*molt 


„ DISSEC TON & 


moſt other ſorts of Inſanity. Of theſe he has 
taken even leſs notice than, in the diſſections 
collected by BoNETVS, of patients who died 
melancholy, is taken of the ſtate of the brain. 
It is true, it was not always in his power to 
examine the contents of the abdomen ; and 
he laments the misfortune ; which he could 
no more avoid, or remedy, than the defect- 
ive account which his imperfect information 
uſually obliges him to give of the diſorder; 
or than BoNE Ts could help the looſe and 
ſlovenly deſcriptions, and imperfect memo- 
randums, which he often met with in the 
writers from whom he collected. —— Theſe 
omiſſions, however, muſt be conſidered as 


capital defects in both. 


Ir the appearances c on difſeQion, obſerved | 
in the contents of the ſkull of ſuch as had 
been inſane, of which I hive juſt given a ſyn- 
optic view from theſe two eminent writers, 
be compared with .thoſe which have been 
met with after other diſeaſes which principal- 


ly affect, or at leal derive their origin from the 
© head, 


— BT — —— 
a 
* 


head, but kiaw not boom! accompanied with 
the ſmalleſt ſymptom of Inſanity ; it will be 
peroeived that ſcarcely. a ſingle appearance 


has occurred in the one caſe, which has not 


lkewiſe been found in the other: as may be 
| ſeen by conſulting, 1 in Boxkrus, the ſecti- 
ons which treat —on the HEADACH (1) — 


an the APOPLEXY (2),—o0n the Various kinds 
of SLEEPY AFFECTIONS (3). — en the Ca 
TALEPSY (4), — 0 terrying DREAMS, and 
the. NIGHT-MARE (5). — n Preternatural 
WATCHINGS (6), — on the PHRENITIS and 


PARAPHRENITIS (7), — on the depravaiion 


and abolition, of the IMAGINATION, REASON, 
- and 


(1) Lib. x. Sect. 1. Tom. 1. p. 1. 


(2) Lib. 1. Set. 2. Tom. 1. p. 77. 


(3) Lib. 1. Seg. 3. Tom. 1. p. 148. 
(4) Lib. 1. Sect. 4. Tom. "Ie = 156. 
45) Lib. 1. Sect. 6. Tom. 1. p. 180. 
(6) Lib. 1. Set; 6. Tom. 1. Pp. 183. 


(7) Lib. 1. Sect. 7. Tom. 1. p. 167. | 


(13). and ſome others: by conſulting 


; | a? 7 8 ; : 
; . 8 ; 2 | 
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and. emen v (8),—or the vexTIGo (9), 


en the "EPILEPSY (10). — n ' CONVUL=- 
sioxs (11), — n STUPIDITY, Toko; 
TREMBLING,” &c. (12), — en the © PALSY 


the correſponaimg epiftles of Mon ANT: [— 


and by comparing the whole with the ap- 


pearances, juſt exhibited from them both; 
on the diſſection of inſane ſubjects. 1 


* - 1 21 . 1 
145 * * 97 1 1271 8 


12 
No one was more ſenfible of. * .uncers. 


1 ! | iy; > 32 {ASS Is. 2 - * thy = 4. ringen. ; 


| ey... 2 * U 

3 * * S 4 N * * 6 5 PF 43 5% A 8 
: Py oy i : p Þ$ : * . : 
” 3 7 4 = : * 


; = ASE A ĩ Book on. * »4 
| : : | : i | 
(8) Lib. ; Sect. 10. Tom. 1. p · 233 That 75 * 8 14 


(9) Lib. 1. Sect. 11. Tom. "at v3 262, nie . 


Ran 0.2466; 6 264648 * 
> - 


(10) Lib. I, Seat. 12. Tom. . p- 271. 
(11) Lid. 1. Set. EY 2 mh 1. p. 306. | 
(12) Lib. i. Sect. 14. Tom. 1. p. 344. 8 16351 5 2 
(t3) Lib. 1. Sect. 15. Tom. t. p. 354. e177 8 2 


* 


Cd 


| De Sedibus & Canfis 1 3 i. it in. ir. v. wha 
Vi. Vili. ix. x. xi. &c. Operum Tom. z. Pe I=84. | 


Vol. II. e 


/ * 
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_- tainty ariſing from this ſimilarity of appear. 
ances iu the brain, and its appendages, after 
ſo many diffęrent diſorders, than Magda 


Fo him(cl ; who, thoygh;much inclined to be- : 
| | heve that the uncommon hardneſs of the | 
F brain, which ſo frequently occurred to him, | 
=_ was-morg than accidental, and had-no/incon+ 
| fderablke. ſhare in the production of. Inſanity, 
== had yet too much accuracy, and candour, J 
=_ not to perceive, and to acknowledge, that | 
Þþ this diſopder had ſometimes exiſted where no ; 
ſuch hardneſs could be diſcovered ; and that : 
there were many examples of this unuſual 
hardneſs of the brain without any preceeding " 
3 Infanity.* But that his opinion relative to y 
wil. the comparative importance of; the. ſeveral f 
x appearances on diſſection, as they may ſeem 7 
to have ſome agency in the production of In- 0 


ſanity, may be better underſtood, I ſhall here 
give a conciſe abridgment of his obſervations 
on his own, aud ſame other diſſections, of in · 


{ane ſubjects ; in . it will be perceived 
| that, 


—— 7 


| j | 2 Ereisr. vüi. n. 18, 
* 


4 
- '1 
j : 
i 
| 
C | 
i 
* ; 
in 
© 
* 
1; | 
't ' 5 
i, / 
_ ö 
3 
= y | 
\L hs 


that the illuſtrious writer, on ſome becdſions, 
ſtill uſes the terms Jatuus, ſatuitas, ſtultùry and 
faltitia, with a degree of latitude, but: that 
he ſeems commonly to employ the latter as 
generally expreſſive of IN SANIT Y, aud * 
former to hgmify a ſtate of IDIOTISM:. 022433 


(1). H 7 W that 1 79 own «Gi 
ons be compared with thoſe of others, It wilt 
be found that, of the appearances which they 
have deſcribed, ſome he had never ſeen, others 
Ee cy often, pop ſome ae 


Tir A T he had Never den the bia na- 
ter forget to inſinuate itſelf between tlie cone 
volutions of the brain; — that he had never 


] 

y ſeen, nor indeed did he ever expect to fee, 
1 worms in the brain; — and that he: had ge- 
| ver ſeen an induration of the dura mater, 
© ob EY Ht dee BG 
8 r 
©, 

d 


) Eers r. viii. n. 13, & 14. 


” L . 1 
L 7 ba. -.-- ew. * 
G 2 „ 
* . 
* * 
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though, BadLIVI 4 aſſerts that in two ma- 
niacs whom he had diſſected at Naples, he had 
found the dura mater as hard as a board, and al. 
moſt as dry; though M. LI r TRE, and M. 
GROFFROY, & had each obſerved both the 
membranes of the brain, the former of theſe 
gentlemen in one caſe, harder and more com- 
pact, and the latter, in another, thicker and 


1 
= firmer, than was natural; not to mention , 
| that GzorFroY found the falx at the ſame l 
time, almoſt covered with bony laminæ: — q 
though ALEXANDER CAMERARIvs,C and 0 
the celebrated VAN SWEITEN, ¶ had alſo no- b 
ticed this firmneſs, and une thickneſs of 
one, 
Þ Specim. Libri ones ae Fibra Motrice, cap. 5. Coroll. 10. 
Operum p. 287. ö 5 | * 
1 Am e de P Acad. Royale de Sciences. Ann. 1705. p. 1 
40-47. a 
$ Bid. Ann. 1706. p. 662. 1 
q Diſput. de Apoſpaſm, Piæ Matris. i 


| Comment. F 1121. 
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to the violence, or long continuance of the 
delirium, did not he know that it had been 

obſerved by W.EPrFER® after melancholy: deliri=! 
um; — by 'Kine+ after” idiom ſ fatuitas]!; 


the diſſection of ſuch as had been of à ou 
mind. That, however, he found it leſs 
unftequent in maniacs than thoſe large glands | 
obſerved by VALSALVAT in the ventricles 
of the brain; though ſomething ſimilar had 
been remarked } in the ventricles of ſonge who 


— 4 3 * 3.5 , "uy 7 + £2 ; ö 
. had 


Aud. a. e Hiſt. 15. p 375» 


+ 48. Lipfiens Ann. 1688. 'Menf. Mail. p a FUR 
82 Tranſaction: * December * N umb. 185. ps 


i 228. 1 * 


1 Spulchret, Lib. 1. Sect. 1, Obt. 1. Tom. 1. p. 12 


$2? 


Erisr. v. n. 6. & $i, alix, n. 16. 


\ . Py ” 1 
11 * 
0 \ \ 8 25 k 1 1 
E' 1, We - o . * 8 2 £ 
* - 


U W viii, Ne 2. 


* 


one, or both, men inges: the origin of which, 
he tells us, he ſhould be inclined: to attribute 


—by OTHERS and by himſelf, S iin 
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had 'died melancholy Nor did he ever 
chance to diſcover thoſe cavities replete with 
water, or any yellow corpuſole, in the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain, obſerved by 
SANTORINUS® in two old men, one of whom 
vas an idiot ¶ ſatuus], and the other rather 
inſane ¶ levitur ſpultus].—— Much lets did he 
meet with the brain of a: ſmaller, ſige than it 
ſhould: be, as was obſerved: in: ſeveral idiots 
[ fatui] by 1 * Dennie 
W N 


TR Ar he bad — ad 1 only 
once, ſeen, in the body of an inſane perſon 


— * 


1 eo, a N. 


| Weeres. __ cat, & l vir. t Pdcad. . des Sciences 
Aan. * 5. 4% - | 


— | * 0 1 q 


* OW: Anatom. c. 2. 5 5 


7 * Lib. 1. Se. 10. Obſ. 3. 9. 10. Tom. 1. þ 
256. 258. 


t: Bid. Obſ. 5. p. Kane 0H oat Br 
Obſ. 35. p. 76. 


$ Ad. Ligſ. loco citato. 


„ DISS EONHON. 35 


I fultus}, thoſe deep ſurrows in the corpres bal 
ham, I. air bubbles.in zhę blood veſſels oi 
the brain, or the medullary ſubſtanee- 4 
ther of 4. brown cal: apfitariatcet which 
were probably merely aceidentab: [fined Lax 
e1s1vs!| had obſerved quite the reverſe o- 
the laſt mentioned, having found ther fabs 
ſtance of the brain! in an open Whites 


ban ordinary. ra LE BEL mon tt 
s is HY 13110 ; CU LILLE A ＋ 


B v > that. x: 1 0 OFTEN . ſeen. the vg 
ef the brain diſtended. -withbload; äu- un- 
den the eee r. in the; ventricles . 


e 


129 * * Jar 
eie -4 * %s a 1414 „n 4d 


OO SORES ET DSREUCERN 1344 
MA A WC. KAN YG 03 Da 1791 
4 See ker ed on the appearances of the. corpus 
allgſum, in EeisT, lxi. n. 6.——SAUVAGES has a ſpecies of 
anentia, which he calls, after Pl Are x us, amentia à tumore, and 
which he illuſtrates by the caſe of a ſoldier, who, in three cars 
after receiving a violent blow on tire head, became affected with 
this kind of Inſanity. On opening his ſkull, a —— glo- 
bular, tumour, of an intermediate texture between. that ot a 
ene and a fungus, of about the ſize of a ſmall onion, was 
found upon the co _ calloſum ; and there was water in the ven- 
ticles, ofolog. 2 Claſs viii. Gen. xvii "Sper. 


4 Tom. z. part. 1. p. 376, ———Sce SIMPSON on _—y 
animal actions. p. 222. | 


Ar. 


li Difert, Var. vii. 


* : 
* Ken 
3 
3 
5 
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N'P'FB'OR ANCE $- 


und probably might not rifrcquently have 
met with a lange, or ſeirrhous,” ſpleen, if, be- 


ſides opening the heads of the inſane, ke: had 
always had leiſute to inſpect the other viſcera; | 


— That all theſe appearances were obſerved 
in ont maniac by Hortus ;“ that Var 
$wELTEN+ found the veſſels of the brain dif- 
tended with pitch, and exceedingly black blood, 
in a woman who had been melancholy — that 


F ABRICIUSY « often obſerved in maniacs the 


Nutus choroides turgid and inflated ; that not 


only KINO, Fand oTHERS; have obſerved 
plenty of water in the brains of idiots | fatui]; 


But Wr in that of a woman who had 


deen troubled with melancholy ; and OTHERS 


referred to 2 60 TN SWEITEN, in maniacs; l 


Pity. 5 g 
2 


* * 4 5 


e . e. Vol . es 


+ Comment, 5 100. 2. wet fin. 


2. Iles Anat. Pratt. Sec. 4. 
Ci Loco citato. 
3 Loco citato. 

fl — ; 1124. 
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WR bo 


* HovERUSs, when menti 51 


had found ſeirrhous ſbleens'in ſeveral who had 
died of intermittent fevers, obſerves. that he 

generally learned upon enquiry, that fuch Per- 
ſuns had formerly been ſubject to violent melancholy 


norant, that in three inſtances An the me- 
lancholy delirium had been ſo violent as to 
occaſion ſuicide, the /pleen was neither- hard, 

nor large, was in one of them even much leſs 
than uſual ;f and that He1sTE8,+ who diſ- 
ſected two out of the three, found the an- 


ereas, and the bile, and not the len, in a 
ſtate of diſeaſe, — That he had very oſten, 


to wit ſour times, met t with | a doe . 
gland: 1 


An 


A4. Nat. Ceriof. Vol. g. Ob, 68. 
+ Epbem. Nat. Curiof. Cent. * Obt. 60. 
E, Cent. 6. Ob. « 


K 


vide eam Er 18 T. 1. n. 10,—— Jes more relative te 
the diſcaſed fate of the nee in Erts r. Ki. n. 3. 


Vor. II. HM 


| tl 1 t he 


deliriums, — That he was not, however! ig- 


Ow 


B APPEARANOQES 


AD ſeven times, thas 3 is ALWAYS, with 
4 bardngh of the drain. N 


fa). H E farther obſerves that 1 52 com 
rretions are in no part of the brain ſo frequently 
met vith, as in the pineal gland: and that he 
| had more frequently ſeen them in thoſe 
who had been inſane [eli ; than | in o- 
thers ; — and that KI N, & in an idiot 
Lea, and W Ee) Oirszvs,; 


[ 4 4,r 

He met w few 1 5 of In A a Lauf af. 
Is 3 new. mierte in 927. er . 5. lix. n. 1 . | 
n. 2. ih 7. Which with that of VALSALVa, Eyasr. vill) n. 2. 
al cen in elexen of which the brain was found 

vor leſs. hard, \ at leaſt in the medullary ee 
abore p. 31. in the text. ; "ER TID 


Savvy ycrs mentions an inſtance of what he calls, after Bxr - 
LIN1, Mclancholia attonita, in which, on diſſection, he found 
every part of the body remarkably "deſtitute of moiſture, the | 
blood viſcid, and the brain exceedingly firm and compact — 
r. Method, Claſs vii. Gon, 19, Spec. 6. N 3. Parts 


p-. 387. 


(2) Ep 18 T. vili. n. 8. al note 4 in aue yo 
Feeding page. 


4 Lon fopm cine. 
$ Apud ee 4 2 n &c. o. 5. 8 


[ 


* DISSEC In. -20 


in one who bad become quite Qupid through 
nan extraordinary defect of memory, had found 


it entirely changed into ſtone.— That it 


was liable to other diſeaſes, which had, like. - 
wiſe, fometimes been obſerved in the diſſecti - 
on of fuch as had been inſane [ Alti] 3 — | 
that Lanc1s1us* had remarked it, in the 
idiot [ ſatuus ] already mentioned, who was 
thirty-ſix years of age, ſo ſmall as ſearces 
ly to be equal in fize to a hemp feed; that 
himſelf & had ſeen it in one who had been in- 
ſane | frultus |, quite flabby and emaciated; —. 
and that it was found, on the contrary, to be 
more ſolid than uſual, and perfectly red, in 
the caſe of a maniac related by 5 W IN 68+ 

es. wy Ys | 85 


G r 


ind Locoſupra ns. 
$ E187, Vil n. 12. 10-545 97 
J Spalcbret, Sect. 9. Addit. Obſ. 1. Tom. 8 p. 247» 

Ha 
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OG) Tarar end in the ſepulchreten 
there i is only: one inſtance of that hardneſs of 
the brain which had always occurred to him 

in difſe&ions of the inſane [ fults ] ; yet there 
are not wanting ſimilar obſervations which de- 
| ſerve to be produced. That M. LiIirrux, 
and M. G·orr RO, had obſerved the ſub- 
Nance of the brain, in the two maniacs already 
mentioned, much firmer than uſual, while 
the cerebellum had nearly its natural ſoftneſs: 
that LAxcisius had found the whole 
; ſubſtance of the brain more combat than ordinary, 
and the corpus calloſum rather, hard, in the 
idiot | fatuus] repeatedly referred to; — that 
SANTORINUS, in the caſe of the idiot ¶ ja- 
uus] already quoted, had found the brain ſo 
much firmer than common, as euabled him 
do diſtinguiſh, and examine ſome of its parts, 
with greater accuracy than he could other- 
wiſe have done: —and that BOERHAA REC 
probably alluded to ſome other obſervations, 
beſides che one mentioned in che ſepulchretum, 
When 


18 Er rs r. vii. n. 17. 19. 


1 D1 88 E Nl O N. 33 


when he aſſerted that the brain of maniacs had 
been found, on dliſſection, to. be dry, hard, and 
ſriable, and its cortical ſubſtance of a yellow 
colour. [—— That it may farther be remark- 
ed, that though the brain be obſerved to be 
hard, as it was in a very eminent degree in 
the caſe deſcribed by Gro PRO, as well as 
in the ſingle one related by BoneTvs, yet 
ſome parts, and eſpecially thoſe about the ven- 
tricles, and the baſis of the brain, are uſuall 7 
found ſofter, and moiſter, than natural. 


H then mentions ſeveral inſtances of un- 
common hardneſs of the brain, in young, as 
well as old people; in the latter of whom, 
as he obſerves, HALLER + tells us, the 
brain is always hard, and thence accounts for 
their imbecillity of mind, and defect of me- 


mory: 


% * 


þ See two more inſtances of this. 
ro of the brain in inſane ſubjects, from Gunzivus's Pro- 
fo de Lapillis Glaudulæ Pinealis in quinque mente alienatis in- 


deutig; with ſome obſervations relative to the cauſe of Madneſi, 
n Episr. i. n. 8 ; . 


Abdoriſin. 1121. 


} Ad Prelefion, BoznBAAY11, $ 475. Not. g. 
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mory; who, notwithſtanding this preterns- 
tural ſtate of that organ, ſo common in in- 
fane perſons, had not the ſmalleſt degree of 
Infanity : and adds, that, on the contraty, 
Inſanity [ Hultitia] may even exiſt without 
this hardneſs of the brain, and that it has 

been found even remarkably ſoft, and flabby, 
not only in thoſe diſſections of idliots related 
by Tor rius, 8 KexcxRiNGIVs,f KIxe, 
and SCHEIDIVUS 1 but very commonly, as 
the latter aſſerts, in ſane ſubjects, as he had 
not unfrequently obſerved 1 in the diſſection of 
maniacs. 


＋ n E great Dr. HALLER 9 was fully 
ö | ſenſible 


8 Sepwulchret, Lib. 1. Sect. 10. Obſ. 16. Tom. 1. p. 259. 
wo 20 rad 0O5⁰79. Med. Lib. 1. cap. 27» P» 51. 


ulchret. ib. Obſ. 5. Tom. 1. — 
| BE * Anat. Obſ. 35. Pp. 1 „ | 


* 


** Loco citato. 
0 De duobus is Offtcatiz, dc. qu. 4. 


W || HALLIII Ms Plyfiolog: Lib. Vile Set. ” Tom, 
Hh» P· $71==$74 


K* 
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ſenſible of the uncertainty arifing from this 
fimilarity of appearances after ſuch different, 

and ſometimes, oppoſite. diſeaſes. Being per- 
ſuaded that much uſeful information, rela- 
tive to the deſtination and offices of the ver 
parts of the brain, might be derived from a 
knowledge of the corporeat cauſes found to 
exiſt in that organ on the diſſection of man- 


acs, and idiots, he took ſome pains to collect, 
with that view, the hiſtories of all Aceton 
of this ſort which fell in his way. But his 


ſucceſs, he informs us, was not equal to His 
expectations: the number of ſuch hiſtories, 


beſides thoſe, for which. we have lately heen 


indebted to MoRGAGNT, being very feẽw; 


ud having had no opportunity of diſſecting 
inſane ſubjects himſelf, — He ventures, how- 
ever, from theſe ſcanty ſources, to give the 


following general view of the appearances on 


liſſection in the ſeveral kinds of delirium. : 


*IN febrile lia the veſts as the 3 pia 


mater have been found full of blood (i), 


2 


tl 


4) Moxa de Sed. & Cas. FRY 1. p. 53. 54. Fry 
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* — 2 coagulated jelly has deen obſerved 
under the dura mater (2), — the brain 
has been hard ( 3), —an erylſipelas, which 
| 4 had left ſome other part, has been diſcorer- 
« ed upon the brain, and dura mater, and 
l the cortical ſubſtance of the brain appeared. 
40 ted aud inflamed (4),— and: ſcales, or 
« fragments of bones have been found preſ- 
* ſing upon the brain (5). ——lIo Dbuxx- 
« ENNESS, Which is a ſpecies of delirium, 
«6 the blood veſſels of the optic nerve, and of 
« the retina, have been * to > the naked 


a eye (6). 


IN the HYDROPHOBI A, a diſorder of a 


cc ſimilar nature, the brain has been obſerved 
* to 


* 
* 
i £ * 
1 
* 


(2) Mozoacn, p · 49. 

(3) Ton, p- the. 59. cum cerebellum mollius ele. 
(4) SToRK ann. I. 7. 101. | 

| (5) Manx e OB. . 1 

(6) Comres ad f 28, append. 
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8. 


« to hy 1 * eh ala} (7), — the blood 
« rather concreted; and the veſſels. 93 the 
« membranes of the brain e 
10 2 G9. wr 


«Ts Alan * e appeared 
« to ariſe from an inflammation of the pia 
« mater (9), —of the brain (10), —and 
of the cerebellum (x 1).— from water in 
« the brain (7 2). from an unuſual quan- 
* tity of b blood: in "the, brain, and its mem- 


17 Moncacxr p. 6. 63. 2 
1 Iver 12 62. 63. Gs 


(9g) ork, Of 4. 5. & 17. 28. 9 25. — 
d meninges Mon GAGNI ＋ as St 82. 


(io) Boxer. Olf 7. 11. 12. 17. 21. EE 2 32 25 


16. Ms ab of Poiſons, IL 30s in bobo Gr. LETRN 
Ne LE P> 139» * fo 


(tt) Boxer. OI: 5. 


V OL. II. 8 


8 T 2% 
| 


* 
hag 


APPEARANCES 


«i branes (*. 3 3 kom an n abſces inthe 
brain (14). ; 


% IN MANIA * brain has been; ry (1 5), 
| | ; „hard (1 6), —and friable — de 
| has been a congeſtion of blood in the brain, 


«or its membranes (1; 7)——part of the brain 
« has been conſumed,” and the reſt ſoft and 
% macerated (18) ——there have been glan- 
% dular ſubſtances in the plexus choroides 


2 00.— che cardtid arteries have bee of 
E 


12) Ion. 0½ 16. 27. 28. n Conf. F9ia, Ill. 
Ns, 14. 34. &c. Wants Anim. brut. p. 307+ Cel 
concrementa | ſecundum vaſa piz membranz Moxs. I. p. 4 


. 
(150 er Conf. 1 x. L e. 


ai 1 K We. 
. (5) Bower. O5 Is 
er) Moxcaent A P» g. 56. non cerebelli | 


* (17) Ipzn OI 26, iert. I. c. In meninges Ban. 
O p. 52. ſeg . 5 


N) INCA Caſes, p. 101. 


„ DISSECTION. 5% 


« ffied „ worms s have been found 
*in the brain (21 1*— „„ 


82 „ 4 4 2 ; * 
\ [Ss }- FF ! f 4 £2 * 


T Ls are d te WA es 
« been harder (az) —and drier | than natu- 
„ral; — the blood has been coagulited' i in 
the long gitudinal .finus ; in the pia mater, 
« it has been of a pitchy blackneſs (2 3) 
« the vefſſels of the brain have been, diſtended 
4 15 nth 1 _ bas. been ae n. in the 


5 * 


(h. | Mirada | I. p. 54. 
(20) HAAMES caſe mania. 

(21) Box RT. Ob/. 7. 
(22) sene bel de pericord. _ | 


(23) G. v. SWIETEN. III. p. 264. | 
| (24) Barna in noſtalgia ed. II. 05 p- 20 Of; 6. 
Þ 20. Lorien C. IV. ] Al. U. 04% ** 3. . Fr l 


(25) BARRERE ibid. 


* EY 


6% APPEARANCES 

66 ventricles ( 25). In the 8 
„ which is a kind of melancholy, the veſicle 
40 of the brain and cerebellum have been ſur- 


i. diſtended (26)." wu.) e 440 


74 4 *** os 


Lc In 1Dr0TISM the head "ch * * 
hs 74 to have an unnatural form (27). — a8 


the dura mater * en how — 

= 41 inflamed (29) — brain exceed- 
« ingly dry; miſhaped (30); — replete 
* with blood (31) ; —remarkably ſoft (32), 


— or 


J. 
ta 
3 
* 6) Ipzn I. e. . OI: 6. p- 1 
(27) Addit. ad OW. - 
(28) Hizp. Cont: III. OI. 21. #. 
(29) Lrevravy ecig | 209. FanroN 050 25. Bo- 
NET. OB; 8. 17. wel A Leit. e ſede cogitant. p. a 


158. 159. 
(39) Pozzi p. 88.” 


(31) nr. OJ. 11, Fon sr. de fenſffb, intern. p. 50. Bare 
EAS ed. ov. ex hyoſcyami radice. p. 54 · leqq- | 
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. on ö contrary, remarkably hard 
66 (3 3) ; —a ſcirthous tumour has been ob- 
6 ſerved upon the corpus calloſum ( 34 JN, 
„or in other parts, compreſſing | the brain 
66 (35 ) - — yelicles in the corpus calloſum 
« (36) — ſcirrhous tumours in the plexus 
& choroides (37); — the brain leſs than na- 
« tural (38), —=inflamed, and corroded (39), 
a good deal of water in the brain (40); 

6 ety in the brain (41) —a ſtone 
.66 1 in 


(32) Boner. O3/ 2. 5. 16. L. X. p. 318. Hiftoir. de 
I Acad. 1705. Ol. 17. 1704. Of. 12. Cum glandula pitui- 
| faria magna, means Gees & judicium deſtructum V1evsszNS 

aov. ſift. . An. | 
(33) Maa I. p- 55. 


(34) Bonzr. OV: 4. PLaTER. OW. 51. WETTER de 
#þoplex. p. 277. Baunix. Theatr. p. 308. 


(35) Duvenney de Louie. p. 100. Fraura bine de _- 
4. | 


(36) oF 12, aut in cerebro. Opaſe, ſcientif, III. p. 162. 
(37) Bonunes, I. c. | 
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te in one of the ventricles (42), —ant in 
| 6, the falx (43) ;—the pineal gland beſet 
40 with ſtones (44), — become ſeirrhous 


44 (450. —or aſſuming a bony appearance 
(469); — and various diſorders of the Ty 


« as, tumours of the glands, &c. (47 1 
H adds chat“ frem theſe few obler- 


— vations, 


(38) Boner. 050 9. 10. Ad tertiam partem ee 
. aqua inter meninges, KINGS Phil, Coll. 1686. 


- (39) RunLen. 1. e. pron P. 11. 


) . SANTORIN. 4+ We * faſeie I. p. 
XI. XVII. Bon zr. 57 1. 4. 7. 13. ec CrrerLer 


- OI. Hue hiſtoria ſurdi & muti, qui auditum recuperavit, cum 
aqua o aure effluxiſſet. Hiftoire mar waa des —_ 1703. 
P · I Vo 


(41) L. X. p. * 2 
(43) Boner. OY. 8. Maxzz ib. p. 94 
(43) Vares propr. ad fp, W 


(44) 8 Men. -de Berlin, T. 7 p. 93. 1150 l. e. 


Gum z. lap. land, faul r 
lo cerebri il 
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« yations, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to MoRGAGNI, but little certainty can be 
« derived : ſince it not only frequently 
66 happens that we can diſcover no diſorder 
« in the bodies of maniacs (48), or even of 
« ſuch as have been totally inſenſible (49) 
« but where we do, we are ſo far from being 
« able to perceive a uniform connection be- 
« tween any one diſorder of the mind, and 
«ſome correſponding preternatural ſtate of the 
« contents of the ſkull, that the very ſame 
« appearances are exhibited after the moſt 
oppoſite diſorders, idiotiſm, and phrenſy: 
« which laſt ſeeming inconſiſtency may poſſi- 
« bly appear leſs extraordinary, if we con- 
+ ſider the pee of drunkeuneſs, and 
" eren, 


ein 
GW L. X. v. 319 .); n. 
(46). beteten ibid. 


„ 


47 Ibn Bm. avant. 1699. 1. p. 25. Farren. ad 
Paccu, p. 112. Opuſe. III. p. 182 | ; 


(48) Primki Amel. T. V: p. 281. WII IId 4. cerebro 
Þ 188, ed. 8, MgxeL l. c. e 


| (49) Hon Med, fa#s. p: 53. 


40 phrenſy, in a we may . wo the 


« very. ſame cauſe produces at firſt delirium, 
6 and afterwards, as the diſorder advances, 
„ drowſineſs, and inſenſible ſtupor. This, 


46 however, ſeems evident, that i an the difor- | 


«+ ders. of the mind, the brain and its con- 
6 nections are uſually: affected: : and when, in 


0 ſome rare inſtances, we can diſcover no dif- 


« caſe of theſe parts, we may conclude, ei- 


« ther that it is ſeated i in their very elemen- 
4 tary particles, or has not been fought for 


«with ſufficient patience and attention,” ; 


+; 0 add to this — . 
our enquiries into the ſeveral ſpecific ſtates of 
the brain reſpectively productive of the ſeveral 
ſorts of Inſanity, or other depravations, or 
defects, of the mental operations, it may be 
remarked, that there are inſtances upon re- 
cord of a total deſtruction of that organ by 
diſeaſe, without · any conſequent injury to the 
faculties of the mind. Theſe inſtances are 
indeed as rare, as they are unaccountable, 
and ought rather, perhaps, to be conſidered 


as anomalies which we cannot analyſe, than 
as 


Vo 


en DISSECTION. 65 


25 obje&tions to the doctrine of the general ; 
agency of the brain in the production of ſen- 
fation, of voluntary motion, and of every 
other perception and operation of the mind. 
Indeed, numberleſs clear, and deciſive facts, 
forbid us to conclude with the late ingenious 
Dr. S1M$0N — “ bat no' hotel it more ſre- 
a quently mutilated, and even quite deftroyed, with 
5 Bi, eſs injury to the economy than the brain: on 
or that * ſenſe and mation are not” uſual- 
5 « derived from that organ: + —or that 
the objections ariſing from theſe extraordinary 
phznomona againſt the utility of the brain in 
the performance of theſe neceſſary offices of 
animal life, and in the exerciſe of the various 
faculties of the mind, are not equally valid, or 
indeed much more fo, againſt his ſingular 
opinion, founded chiefly upon theſe objecti- 
ons, that the ſole uſe 0 the brain 1s - * beep. 


fore q 


oe %.* s F.. $2. 4 
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{ores For 1 the thual and ready sole. + of nour 15 
ment roi to a nab of Fits hog 4 


"oP & 0 


| AiruRion, and seen of: the brain, may 
pe ſeen related at length, and others referred 

in this ingenious phyſician's inquiry how far 
he vital and animal actions of the more perſett 
amimals can be accounted far. independent of the 
bram. T To which may be added one given 
by BoxneTvs, Hand extracted from Pl. Arx. 
uus, in which the brain was converted into 
a thick white fluid pultaceous ſubſtance, or, 
das he in another place deſeribes it, into Avid 
ſubſtance of the colour, and confiſtence of 
cream, f which was perceived to flpctuate on 
raking off the upper part of the ſkull, and 
Yowed- out when the dura mater was cut 


chrou gh. 


* Ibid. 4 228. | 
| 4 Ibid. p. 224. 228. 226. and 259. 
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IN treating « of OM we tread upon Aip- 


$ FEQ@R F © 73S 4 


pery ground ; and are e Hable to nden ob- 


Arudtion,” and'perplexity; from the intkicaty 


of the 1 way, and the impelfect atid doubtfül 


tig hts on which we "are. obliged to beg | 


that it 15 often exceeding ly di Reuſe to 172 a 


make a0 — ik, mp advances EG 
truth and certainty. It will, therefore, be | 
_ adviſeable to ſtep with cauti6n, if we wiſh'to 


proceed with maße and ſucceſs, and would 


avoid falling. into error, or bewildering ours 


felves in doubt: and ee, SO ee C25 


irt db Fenbete 


” * d 
— * * [4 
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68 CAUSES 


PATRHOLOOGICAI writers have ſai 
a great deal on the cauſes of diſeaſes, and 
have diſtinguiſhed them by a variety of ap- 
pellations according to their different natures, 
and the ſeveral relations which they bear to 
the diſorders in whoſe production they are 


concerned. 


Ox this "TOP as on many others, the 
more early modern writers have been as uſe- 
leſsly, as they have been indefatigably, mi- 
nute; and, improving upon the ſubtilty of 
their venerable maſters, AKISTOTLE and 
SGaAlLEN, have enumerated caulcs with the 


moſt inſignificant and diſguſting "refinement, 
and have 8 diſtiuctions without 


end. 


Or theſe diſtinctions the more important 
have been retained by the later moderns ; 
ho uſually diſtribute the cauſes of diſeaſes 
under the three heads of pred; iſpofing, accaſ. 
onal, and proximate; and ſometimes, which 
ſeems to be ftill better, only under two, 


which me term remote, and proximate : for 
though 


of I N 8 Fo N 1 T V. cf 
though the former diviſion 8 to have a 
real foundation in natu re, and, as explained 
in the writings of pathologiſts, appears beau - 
tiful in theory, and is not, perhaps, altoge- 
ther void of practical utility; it is rather 
perplexing than eaſy in the application, and 
whatever may be its conveniences, when: We 
have any particular caſe in contemplation, i is 
ſeldom, if at all, applicable in treating of a 
diſeaſe in general: aud is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, much leſs ſerviceable in facilitating 
the inveſt;gations of the actual practitioner, 
than in opening and enlarging the views of 
the ſtudent, by ſhowing him the very lax, 
and unphiloſophical ſenſe, in which the term 
cauſe is, and neceſſarily muſt be uſed, on 
moſt occaſions, in the writings of phylicians, 


AVOIDING, therefore, the former of 
theſe diviſions of cauſes, as more apt to 
—_— to enlighten ; and adhering to 
the plain, direct paths of experience and ob- 


ſervation 3 I ſhall arrange ſuch cauſes as are 
either kuown, or * to have ſome ſhare 
| -+# 200 


ze 1 CAUSES 


in producing Inſanity, in the lowed and 
fiwpleſt manner, according to what ap- 
pears to me to be the beſt, becaule the moſt 
Tiſtin& and practical diviſion of them, i into re. 
mote and proximate : the former containing all 
thoſe cauſes which have commonly been 
'marſhalled under the diſtinct heads of prediſ- 
Sling and occgſional; and which are either 
obviopſly ſtriking, or more latent and only 
to be deduced ; reaſoning on what we 
plainly ſee and know ; either external or in- 
ternal; recent or inveterate; accidental, or 
couſtitutiqnal: and the latter, which is 
| wholly internal, .being of the nature of a real 
phyſical, cauſe, and ſo neceſſarily connected with 
the di teaſe, that the one exiſting, continuing, 
changing, er cegſing, the other 2 of courſe ex: 
N, continue, change, or ceaſe. | 


8 c 
ä . 4 _ 125 2 ſein 
a hucuſque ee 1—— * . vaiti End ih- 
: 47 5 dia p at 2 chic r rauſe _ in 


US. . ue; E afOf mere rhe ole Wo 7975 the tf bie, 


durante 


+Gary 11 Dflituts ng Medicinal. $ — p. 1 » 
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REMOTE. ess 


0 p remote 8 we 1 8 with * 


degree of preciſion; as a conſiderable knows 
ledge of them may be acquired by experience 


and obſervation /; they being, for the . moſt 
part, either the immediate objects of Our 
ſenſes, or directly, and clearly, dedycible 
from known facts which are ſo, 


+444 4 $1 * 
W are by no means, however, free from 


the poſſibility of error even here: : and We are 


TEE 


not a little liable to. deficiency. "Some of our 
ſuppoſed cauſes n may have büt a ſmall ſhareth 


producing 1 the diſcaſe i in queſtion 3 ; ſome ma) 


144 


bare no other ln © 7 than That of örl. 


ginating from the ſame common cauſe; ò- 
thers tnay have flo connection with it at-all, 
and only exiſt accidentally at the ſame time; 


and others which may have ſome real, and 


88 relation to it, may not have that 


bf: TTadſe, ver An fe. Uf due or office of 
the 
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% 


the three laſt 1 8 are, I believe, 


many of the Appearances vn Pi ifeftion, It may 


be better, however, to admit an 1maginary 
cauſe, thin to reje a real one: ſince, after 
all our care and attention in collecting them, 
Or catalogue of remote cauſes will inevitably 
have many deficiencies; which time and ob- 
ſervation alone can ſupply; and the ſame 
time and obſervation, while they enlarge our 
aequaintance with real, may enable us to re- 
ject with certainty ſuch ſuppoſed cauſes, as 
we could not have diſcarded - at an earlier pe- 


riod, on any better ground than that of mere 


ſuſpicion. For theſe reaſons I ſhall admit 
many of the appearances obſerved on dil 
ſection, and other circumſtances noticed by 
practical writers, into the liſt of cauſes, in 
which I am not poſitive Wat they really n merit 


a place. 


Tu E remote cauſes of. Jufnity naturally 
divide theinſelves into Zo *. BODILY 


and MENTAL. 


0 Tus BODILY. CAUSES are either 


(1) 


„ INSANITY. om 


(1) ſuch internal ones as are immediately 
ſeated in the brain, its veſſels, and mem- 
branes : or (II) ſuch external ones as operate 
mechanically upon that organ: or (III) ſuch 
cauſes as, while they affect the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral, at the ſame time produce Inſanity, ei · 
ther by acting directly, and ii mediately, up- 
on the brain; or by effecting ſuch a'gradual_ 
change in the body, as diſpoſes to Inſanity by 
diminiſhing the healthful tones, occaſioning 
debility, inducing morbid irritability and ſenſi- 
bility, and exciting uneaſy and painful ſenſa- 
tions: or (IV) ſuch as, being ſeated in, or 
primarily affecting, ſome particular parts, 
give riſe to Inſanity, either by ſpeedily, and 
ſometimes almoſt inſtantaneouſly difordering 
the brain, as by ſympathy, or tranſlation ; 
or by operating /owly, and introducing, like 
the third ſort of cauſes, ſuch a gradual change 
in the conſtitution as diſpoſes to, and readily 
terminates in, Inſanity. | N 


(B) TRR 
Vox. II. . | 


74 As 8 


(B) The MENTAL CAvSEs all conſiſt 
either in the immediate, and intenſe action of 
the mind itſelf (V. VI. VII.) ; or in ſuch a 
conſtitution-of mind (VIII), either natural, or 
acquired, as diſpoſes it to be eaſily put into a 
ſtate of iutenſe action. In the former caſe, it 
is earneſtly fixed on one, or a few, (V. VI), 
or buſily ranging through a variety (VII) of 
objects: in the latter (VIII), it is in a ſtate 


of imbecillity, which renders it incapable of 


withdrawing its attention from any train of 
thinking in which it has engaged (V), diſ- 
poſes it to be readily carried away by the im- 
pulſe of the paſſions (VI), or deluded by the 
hafty and ſuperficial combinations of imagi- 
nation (VII); and is ſubverſive of ſelf-com- 
mand, rational conduct, and ſound judg- 


ET Tu k whole of the remote cauſes may be 
arranged in a table as follows: 


7 INS4&WivPy. 
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A Table of the 'nEMOTE CAUSES of IN» 


(A). BOI * Cavsns 


I, Internal cauſes ſeated in the brain, its veſſels, and 
membranes. 


1. Unuſual firmneſs, 1 te, and friabi- 
lity of the brain. . . : 
2 Hard ſubſtances, and vides preternatural tu- | 
mours and excreſcences in various parts o. = 
the brain, ſuch as | | 
A tumour on the corpus calloſum, 5 : 4 
Hydatids and 5 | 1 
Indurated glands in the plexus choroides, 
Enlargement, induration, and ſtony hard- 
neſs of the pineal gland, 

Unuſual thickneſs, and firmneſs, and offi- 
fications, of the coats of the carotid ar- 

5 teries. 


3 purulent, ſanious, or mucous matter, or 
Extravaſated, often black, and ſometimes con- 
ereted . or ö 
Water,in the ventricles, in "aw ab- 
ſtance 


ts 


7. 


| | pal cauſes aliich operate mechanically upon 


1. 


a. 


x _ . 4 » | ; 
wu N 3 14 LY g N 


| tance of the brain, between the brain 
and its membranes, and between the 
- + - membranes, - ae 
|  Polypous concrefions, or 
TH blood in the ſinuſes, 


Diftention, and 
8 the veſſels x or brat 
" Its membranes. leo 


| Inflammation of the brain, 15 its mung 


Induration, 
. and partial 
_ Offification, —of one, or both eembrages of 


Adheſion of the dura n mater to 13 {kull, or 
x of the membranes, to each vther. | 


Avy: ber internal cauſe of compreſſion, or ir- 
e e of the brain. 


wy Exaftoſe of * . ol che Kull. 
Depreſſion, or fracture of che full. 
| Concuffion of the brain. EY 


i r 1 ation of the dorndig rays of 
che tun upon the head, in hot 3 
9 ter 


# 1NSANA'T Y. —_ . 


| texmad by modern medionvriters inlet, 

or aup dh altil. a he e F 

5. | Swallneſs of the head, early ellieration of dis : 
ſutures, or, in ſhort any external cauſe, 
compreſſing, 1 or r keriestiag tis 
brain. | 33 


41 
Jane 


6. A ſwelling: in he nooks. N 


%, 


Ill, Cavſes affecting the body in general, which 
produce Inſanity, either by acting dire yy 
upon the brain, or by introducing a gra- 
dual change in a de which diſpoſes 
to Inſeniry.. 5 | | 

1. Phrenitis, | | 
Other delirious fever, ö 
Small pox. 7 115 


2. 8 heat of climate. | | 15 | ; 17 


3. Immoderate exerciſe, and, eau in a dry 
| and hot air. | 


” 


* 
4 


4 


Profuſe evacuations. © 
Exceſſive venory. 
6. Defecd of douriſhment. 


7. F evers, of whateyer Kind, which have. contin- : 
ued lang, have Irggueazly recurred, have 


terminated 


"CAUSES! 5 


n nie with an Jaiperfen. Oo or 
53 have not been treated with'proper dilution, 


1. An inaBtive, and ſedenury- life. # 


ww. "Nous ſeated i in, or primarily affeQing, ſome par- 
ticular parts, and giving riſe to Inſanity, 
either by acting /pcedily upon the brain, us 

. ſympathy, or tranſlation; or by ope- 

\- - _ rating more /lowly, and decir ſuch a 

- +. ;_  - gradual change in the conſtitution as diſ- 
poles to Inſanity. 


1 diſeaſed ſtate of the abdominal viſcera, and 
fleighbouring parts; as of the 
Stomach, 
Pylorus, 
Inteſtines, 
Pancreas, 
Meſentery and 
Me ſen teric _— 
Liver, 
Spleen, 
Hæmorrhoidal le. 
K.idneys, 5 
Glandulæ atrabiliariæ, 
Omentum, 


2 Peritoneum and parts adjoining 


| Whatever tends to induce, or is the conſequence 
| off, an infirm ſtate of the . 


* * 1 . . 
« 4X. 3 Fi #2 


-- 


4, and inteftines;z a2 1 
Hard and indigeſtible aliment, 7 
The immoderate uſe of warm diluting li- 
quors, « + 144; 3 5 


Intemperance in diet of any kind, 
Viſcid phlegm, | © - 
Worms. 1 


3 Adin —_— ls; into ky flomach which 
immediately affect the nerves and brain, 
by ſympathy, and have A 10 * oy 
duce delirium ; as 5 ö 
Wine, . . : 
Opium, and other ; 
Narcotics, and | e 
Poiſons. 
4+ A diſordered ſtate of the 
Womb, TOR, 
Ovaria, 05 8 * 
0 | Spermetic veſſels. 


The retention, or ſuppreſſion of any cuſtomary 
evacuation, Whether natural, or preter- 
natural; 2 a8 „ Eg. 

The leckia, | | N 
Milk, 5 ä 
Menſes, : | 
Piles, | | | 1 

Old ulcers. „ 9 | 


6. Metaſtaſes, 


GG 7 CATDSES. 
. Metaſtaſes, or rranſlations,. to ; the Bo, hs in 


"the repelled 
537439 Goat, 
Eryfipelas, - 
Herpes, ) 
Cutaneous 3 
2 Worms i in che noſtrils, or Frontal finuſes, | 


A MENTAL C 


. v& 3. 


| V. Intenſe application of mind to - 
1. Study; | 1 


2. Buſineſs, or ſchemes, of any kind, that require 
great and unremitted attention, or r much 
exertion of genius FE 


TA "FL x: ET 


3. Any ſort of employment of the — 2 which 
may keep it for along time in an active 
and wakeful ſtate, 

VI. Paſſions of various * when „violent, 
odr habitual; d 
Sur * * aſtoni 


iſ _—_ 

2. Joy. - == 70 5 
8 Enthuſiaſm, or ih "_ 
1 Pride, and vanity, 


— GIG ESO SW 


4 


* 


* 


1 


* 
8 


v 
Fear. 
15. Suſpicic 


* 


arice. 


4 


a 


VII, Too 


af 


10. 
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Ho w the bodily. cauſes which operate 
immediately upon the brain are capable of 
producing Inſanity, we BER form ſome no- 
tion from the obvious ana ogy between the 
delirium which conſtitutes this diforder, and 
that of a fever: but how Inſanity. is; excited 
by thoſe bodily cauſes which do not, a& im- 
mediately upon the brain, is not, perhaps, at 
firſt ſight, ſo evident. This, it is probable, 
will be better underſtood, after. a; general 
preliminary view of the mutual influence of 
the mind and body on each other | in the pro- 
duction of ſenſation and motion; in the ge- 
neration of the appetites ; and in, the excite- 
ment, and operation, of the paſſions: the 
previous conſideration of which, will not 
only throw ſome light upon this mattor; but 
prepare the way for a more minute and ac- 
curate explanation of the mental cauſes— in- 
tenſe thinking, —wilence, or ſenſibility, of 
paſſion, —and imbecillity of mind. 


AN though, that there is ſuch a mutual 


| (ympathy between the body and mind, and 
| that 


| 


sf INSAN TTV. #3 


that the operations of the one are} greathycin@; 
fluenced by the affections of the bther, is ate 
ry generally acknowledged'in-the HTR U 
phyſicians, and philoſophers; aud is indeed, (6 
evident, as ſcarcely to need à ptoof'; ir Sims 
nevertheleſs proper, in this place, to inlaftrete 
this important truth with ſome degtes of fl 
nuteneſs and preciſion, ſince very few Have 
treated ĩt with that exactneſs wiftchith Xen. 
ſive application, and uſefulneſs, in er pfnr- 
ing the theory of the human frame, aud: - 
culties, appear to demand; and, home : 
ver frequently it be implied: FR heir Wash 
ings, it is rarely fufficiently attended td U- 
ther by medical, or philoſophical Writers, n 
its various. forms and rr pee NN 464 N 


N NN. 
T HE „ of antiquity: + were fo 


ſenſible how much the body was concerned. 
in the operations of the mind, that not few 
of them ſuppoſctheſe operatiois to. being 
more than the reſult of a certain appr. 
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parts : and that mind-was. merely 2 modifi- 

tation of matter. CicRROR in his Tyſculm 
Diſputations,* ——after-enumerating a variety 
of opinions 1elative to the nature and; ſeat, of 
the ſoul ; as that it was the heart, the blood, 


the brain, the breath, fire or thats, whate⸗ 
ver was its nature, its ſeat was in the heart, 


or in the brain; — addsg among; others, ſo⸗ 
veral of which are of à fimilat rendency, the 


following. 4s many e the dritients, fays 
<< he,' formerly, and very * lately” Axtsroxe- 
6 Fe wigs a muficiau and philoſopher, * confidered 


# the foul as a kind of tone 'of body, dieb, le 


 ** that of the voice in finging, or of the firings of 
„Was termed. HARMONY; 
* fo they ſuppoſed that various motions,” like u- 


529 ſounds, were excited in the body,” in 6. : 


«6 x mufical inſtrument 


TELE BELTED LOVE 5 


ln 1401 $16 lr lt 1 

1 > Colt "74 $5 6 3 Sn . „ 

bt 10 * multi ants veterey, proxime 
idemque philoſophus, ipfius corporis intentionem 

— velut in cantu & fidibus, quæ HARMONIA dicitur; 
totius natura & figura varios motus ciari, tan · 

ja xy es ay Nr Hie ab artificio ſuo non recefſit, & u- 

« mon dit — 8 ipſum quale eſſet, erat mults ante & 
iiſtum & ex ran. . [Lib. I. cap. 10. 


ww 


auem Arierezznvi, 


are fe 
titute 
of 1 
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« ſequence of the Reli ne and flruf8turt of - 
4 the whole, In adopting this theory the might be” 
« ;nflnenced by iii unaingy with the art: he" -profeſe— 
« ed: but, ' however this may. be; de My "ſe" 
4 ſerted what had long before” ous endete, | 
pl. or PAT aas 24 
Tt 4&7 * i N 
Bu r ſuppoſing, as eee cakible, 7 
that the ſoul is an immaterial. ſubſtance, and 
as Ciexko expreſſes it, being of a divine a- 
ture, and original, has a principle of motion 
within itſelf, which eſſentially diſtinguiſhes: 
it from every material ſubſtance ;}| or accords - 
ing to ARISTOTLE, a fifth principle, which | 
he terms Endelecheia, . totally. different from * 
the four known material elements, and poſ- 
{ing powers, and properties, of which they 
ae found, by uniform experience, to be def-" 
titute, as the faculty of thought, of foreſight, 
of receiving and communicating inſtruct- 
lon, of * e love, hatred, 


, 


e Go * p »” <. . « * f £ 7 4 + #& ag 932 < Z * . 
5. . | | S 
c = 
t 6 | „ 7 
5 ' e N * L954 19+ 
* L id, 1 cap. 237» fs A 1 Nn * * 1 
2 . . * - „ . h L * 


K Scipion, cap. 10. 
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deſire, fear, diſtreſs, joy, and che gie 3— 
it is not only obvious that in ſenſation, and 
voluntary motion, the fo1 and body mutu- 
ally 2 upon, or influence, each other; that 
wine, opium, and ſeveral ſorts ef poiſon, 
much affect, and often gteatly diſorder the 
mind, by the mediation of the body; and 
that the mind, on the other hand, by means 
of the paſſions, is capable of wonderfully af- 
fecting, and diſordering the body, and even 
of exciting, on forme occaſions, ſuch violent 
commotions, as ſuddenly to diſſolve their 
mutual union ¶ but ſome have gone fo 
far, and pethaps not wholly without reaſon, 
as to aſſert that the diſpoſitions of the ſoul ap- 
Pear to be much influenced by, if they are 
not in 2 great meaſure dependent upon, the 
tomopetament, and conſtitution, of the wall, 
A n 
5 o, 


2 0 
* * 
* _ * 
C 


7 . NI De Animo Sanitatis && ads Fabre. 
Oper. Tom. 5. 5. 259. $ X. p. 260. 5 XV. XVI. 


All who have written upon the effects 2 8 2 . 
rig Kang upon the OE abound with * of this ba. 


. 
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To, ARISTOTLE, GALEN, and many ethers 
among the antients; the latter of whom Hay 
left us an expreſs diſſertation upon the fubs. 

jet :} and among the moderns, to omit w 
ng liſt-of leſs eminent names, both of pH 
ficians and philofophers, the celebrated Hoypa | 
MAN,“ ARBURTHNOT, + and Mon-rus# 
01100 3.7 4 Lucha 


Ho w far it may be in the power of the) 
mind to reſiſt, and counteract, the influence. 
of temperament, climate, or any other body+: 


1 De anini norum && corporei temberamenti niutua conſequiti- 
010, liber unus. Il ACUN AE EZtitom. Operum GIN I. N 682. 


Md. Rat, Suff. Tom. I: Lib. 1... Set; 1. cap. 1. 
NIV. Oper. Tom. 1. p. zg and cap: q 5 e e 

rum Tom, 1. pi 52. De temperamento fundamento mo- 
run morborum in gentibus, Operum Tom. 5. p. 1e 111. 
—Exercitatio phyfico-medica de; mentis mirbir er monbe f 
grunts circulatiqne ontis. Supplem. Vol. 2. P. 32339. 


M ER of Air on H Bydien: p. = 


4. of the Climates A. 
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ly ſtate which may have a rendency to de- 
prave its moral feeling, and impel it to a vi- 
or, by its exertions, and ha- 


tious conduct; 
bitudes, to induce- ſuch a change in the bodi- 


ly ſtate as ſhall cooperate with its virtuous 


openſities; this is not a proper place to en- 
quire. It will be ſufficient, at preſent, to 
ſhow that there is a mutual ſympathy be- 


| tween the body and mind ; and that certain 


ſtates of the one infallibly produce, or ate 
accompanied with, certain ſtates of the 0- 


| ther. I 


4 
\ 
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1 
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Ir is owing to this mutual ſympathy and 
influence, that chearſulneſi of mind is naturally 
connected with, and not only ſtrongly tends 
to, but, no other more powerful cauſe of 
diſeaſe counteracting it, will neceſſarily pro- 
duce health of body: and that health of boch, 
where no particular cauſes of diſtreſs inter- 
vene, is always accompanied with habitul 
chearfulneſs of mind; and, where ſuch cau- 
ſes do intervene, protects the mind from the 
influence of any trifling, or leſs urgent ones, 
and does not * ſuffer it to be violently 

ruffled, 
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| ruffled, or permanently dejected, by caules 
which would overwhelm with affliction .fuch 
weak minds. as infiemity, and diſegſe, had 
rendered e Ae e 


gloomy... u 3% ned 1 oth, alagt 


oa — „ OS 


F oR "ec fieks 'reafon lin, Yoni * 
grief, and bvery other anitious and diireſsjul aff 
fedtion, weaken the body, diminiſn the Health- | 
ful tones, and, when long indulged,” intro” 
duce a moſt haraffing, and. diſmal, train of 
nervous and other diſorders: white! on the 
other hand, Bd diſeaſe, and eſpecially. of 
what is called the neryous kind, is naturally. | 
productive, more or leſs according to its na- 
ture, degree, and duration, of languor, diſ- 
content, peeviſhneſs, dejection, and of all 
the painful, melancholy, and ſelf· torment- 
ing paſſions; Which growing by habit, and 
the reciprocal growth of their canis not 
uncommonly terminate in the inexpreſſible 
miſeries of anxiety, and diſtreſs, or the more 
dreadful anguiſh af horror and deſpair, = 


vor. . ; E N 


8. 


n 1 3 * 1 Ws 
% 5 4 > 1 big yt L 
hv D Cc ES; VU SE 8 | 
* 


r is from the Late e that all the 
Hint, whether gloomy « or. chearful, Felfith 

benevolent, when excited by their ptopet 
Eternal <auſes, produce a determinite, and 
ſpecific, ſtate of body, as will be ſfiown at 
large iu its proper place; and that certain 
ſtates of body, af they. do not actualiy pro · 
duce. certain, paſſions, ; at leaſt. diſpoſe the 
mind to be ſtrongly afected by ſuch objects 
have a tendency, to excite them. But to 


Proceed to particulars, e 


3 Tis; 1 * are cer lain geben, 27 % 

fate "of. he body 0 on which 1 its Bealib, and. 1 
. y greatly « depend ; and Which are much 
Soll e in the ed thoſe agreea- 

x or difagfceable influences, wich Which 

the "mind and . f affect eacho- 


t er. 


is mY 1 hgh r . the 
NAiys öf n mufical itftrüument, It it to pro- 
duce acute or grave, Harmomous r diſtor- 


Acht, pleaſing or n ſounds, in pro- 
Portion 


portion to their intenſeneſs, and to their mu- 
tual correſpondeney or diſagreement — 0 
the various changes in thefe circumſtances i in the 
fate of the body diſpoſe it to move barmopivuſe 
ly, or diſcordantly, to every movement af the 
ſoul, or to the touch of whatever, from ich: 
out, is by nature adapted to call forth its vi- 
brations; and to affect the ſoul with pleaſure, 
or pain, accordingly as thoſe vibrations are 
of the one kind or of the other. The ſtate 
ol the body en which theſe vibrations, and in 
the changes of which theſe changes depend, 
has, for this reaſon, not improperly been 
called its TONE :——not becauſe any of its 
fibres, whether nervqus, vaſcular, or muſe 
cular, are ſtrung to vibrate like a muſical 
chord, and thus to communicate ſenſation. to 
the mind, or to receive motion from its im- 
pulſes; but becauſe a centain harmonious a- 
daption of its ſeveral parts fits it to be ſuitably 
affected by external. objects; renders it ea- 
n Ken to ever n of the dis 
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vine muſician within; and diſpoſes it, on e- 


very occaſion, to aff-& the mind, with plea- 
ſure, or paii in a due degree, and as the na- 
ture of the exciting cauſe requires, in proporti- 
oi to the perfection, or deficiency, ory its ref- 
18 tones and harmonies. 


T HIS TONE of: bodies: uh di-. 


5 into three kinds, -— the muſcular, — 
vaſcular, -—- and elaſtic: --- the /aft of which 
entirely depends on the general, and habitu- 
al, ſtate of the conſtitution z is permanent 
during that ſtate ; is ſeldom capable of ſud- 
den changes; and is the baſis of the other 
#wo ; which for this reaſon depend, in like 
manner, a good deal upon the general ſtate 
of the conſtitution ; they are liable, howe- 


ever, at the ſame time, to be greatly inſlu - 


enced by the ſudden action of a variety of oc- 
caſional cauſes, as of the appetites, paſſions, 
pleaſing or painful ſenſations, or the like, as 
will plainly appear aiter a farther explanation 
ef their nature, and of the nature and effeds 
af the paſſions on the muſcular aud vaſcular 
3h e ſyſtems 3 
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B v ELASTIC TONE T mean hae: Bats of 
the body which reſults from the texture, and 


particles, of its ſeveral parts; which varies 
as their texture, and cohefion vary; and in 


the variations of which conſiſt their various 
degrees of mechanical ſtrength, or weakneſs. 
The perfection, or middle point, of this kind 
of tone, ſuch as we ſee in perſons of high 4 


health, and of vigorous conſtitutions, may 


who have long laboured under unfeehling 


nominated rigid and 4 


that every muſcle in an animal body affects, 
a its natural ſtate, a certain degree of con- 
traction 


ſyſtems; aud are, of courſs; capable of very 
tit, n aud nen N * 


coheſion, of the conſtituent, ard. elementary 


be called firm; and the extremes, on each 
ide, of which we meet with cxamples in old, 
aud in hard labour ing people on the one hand, 
and in children, in delicate people, and in all 


chionic diſorders on the " Hi may be de- 


Ix order to explain what I underſtand by 
MUSCULAR TONE, it is proper to obſerve. : 
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traction PR apparently, at reſt ; aud that, 
when in an abviouſly active ſtate, it ſtill far- 
ther ſhortens itſelf: — that each muſcle, 

excepting the ſphincters, thoſe of the vaſcu 


Auer ſyſtern, of the œſophagus, ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, tongue, and perhaps a few ens 


17 2h which, however, all, but the ſphinct. 
placed round hollow eylinders, 


or re d of fibres which, running in con- 
trary direckions, countera& each other, are 
nearly in 'the ſame ſituation as to the refiſt- 
ance to their action,. has two fixed points, 
which oppoſe i its contra&ion in ſome degree, 
2nd keep it in a ftate of moderate tenſion :— 
that this tenſion admits of conſiderable lati- 
"tote, and is liable to variation between the 


extremes, according to the various ſtates of 


tke muſcular fibres themſelves, of the veſlely 


which nouriſh them, of the cellular mem- 
brane which ſurrounds, and connects them, 
and of the,nerves by which they are anima- 
ted ; and that the muſcles act with more or 
leſs * ſteadineſs, regularity, and force, 


in een as the degree of tenſion i is great- 


ef 


„ 
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er or leſs:— that when, therefore, by 
means of a fem elaftic Tone of fibtes, a proper | 
ſupply of healthful blood to their veſſels, and 
i ſufficient depoſition of the neceſſary fluid in 
the cellular membrane which farrounds:overy. 
fibre, and every bundle of fibres, duly filling 
the interſtices, the muſcles have acquired juit 
fuch a degree of tenſion as enables them to 
at on every occaſion with eaſe, and ſtrength, 
their tone may be ſaid to be e e 
from an increaſe of theſe eauſes, in & 
fall and healthy habit, and from much mul 
cular exerciſe, they ate able to contrat unk 
ſill greater force, they may then be faid to 
poſſeſs 3 an athletic tone. But when, from an 
enormöus quantity of fat, the mufctlar R. 
bres are weakened, by being ſepdrated, over- 
retchel, diſtorted, impeded, and over load 
el; and ſill mote, when from a fubſtquent 
tnaciation'thiey are greatly relaxed; 'as well 
8, When, ftoſn a defect of their natural and 
bealthful quantity of blood and vther Muds, 
either from. i inanition, or from a fault in the 
tylopoietic viſcera, occaſioning a Want of 
| due 


due nouriſhment, or from any. other cauſe, 
they are both relaxed, aud perhaps otherwiſe 
weakened, their tone may then be called i. 


firm; and as well from a deficiency of a re- 
quiſite degree of tenſion, as of a firm elaſſic 


fone, their exertions are weaker than they 
ought to be, and they are more or leſs apt to 
be thrown into ſpaſms, in proportion to the 
degree of theſe imperfections; ; and eſpecially 


if they happen, at any time, to ad in an un- 


natural, or diſtorted ſituation, or to contract 
more ſtrongly then is neceſſary to overcome 


the reſiſtance they meet with. 


VASCULAR TONE is, for the moſt part, 
very cloſely connected with the elaſtic and 


muſcular tones of the ſyſtem in general; de- 


pends in a great meaſure, if not wholly, on 
the elaſtic and muſcular tones of the coats of 
the veſſels; and conſiſts in the peculiar ſtates 
of irritability of their muſcular fibres, reſult- 
ing from thoſe tones. | 


Wu x the heart, and arteries, | poſick 


that degree of elaſtic and muſcular tones, and 
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of irritability, which is neceſſary to the equal 
circulation, and diſtribution of the blood o- 
ver every part of the body; - when the veſſels 
whole peculiar office it is to perform the ſe- 
veral ſecretions, and excretions, are in like 
manner qualified for the due and regular ex- 
ecution of the butineſs allotted to them; and 
the abſorbent and exhalent veſſels are alſo in 
a proper ſtate for the fulfilling of their ſeve- 
ral appointments; the vaſcular tone may then 
be ſaid to be healthful. — When to rigid or 
firm elaſtic, and athletic or vigorous muſcular 
tones, is added unuſual irritability of the 
muſcular coats of the arteries, their Zone is 
then inflammatory, But when in the coats of 
theſe veſſels there is a defeft of elaſtic and 
muſcular tones, the one being lar, and the o- 
ther infirm, and conſequently, a defect of ner- 
vous power, the vaſcular tone may be called 
nervous, In this tone of body, while the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, and of the 
whole vaſcular ſyſtem, is too weak, it may 


be 
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£4 
. 


Cys 


be either 700 irritable and active, or too | dull, 
and W N | 


Tus we * that ELASTIC TONE may 
be either firm, — or rigid. or lax :— 


| TRAr MUSCULAR TONE Y be vi- 
"+ 54 ig athletic, —or mfirm. 


Ta AT VASCULAR TONE may be health- 
ful, — inflammatory, — or nervous ; — and 
that the laſt of theſe may be either too irrita- 
Ale and active, or from a want of urritadi- 


7 t too dull aud langwid': 


'Trar firm elafic, —— vigorous maſeular, 
and healthful vaſcular tones, are natu- 
rally connected: — that the 22 former,— as 
well as the rigid elaflic, — and athliic 
muſcular, — have ſome degree of connection 
with inflammatory vaſcular :——and that there 
zs a ſimilar relation between the /ax elaftic— 
infirm muſcular, ——and nervous vaſcular. 


* 


THERE is, allo, a mutual relation be- 


tween the ſtate of the fones, and that of the 
bran 
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brain and nerves : — and as the ſtate of the 
former depends, immediately, or more re- 
motely, upon that of the latter; ſo the ſtate 
of the Jatter has, in its turn, either directly, 
or indirectly, a dependence upon the farmer. 


T x 18 mutual dependence of one part of? - 
our frame, and conſtitution, upon another, 
is plainly obſervable in many of the functions 
of the animal ceconomy ; which are ſo cloſe- 
ly, and intimately, connected, that it is not 
an eaſy matter to give an explanation of any 
one of them, without taking ſeveral things 
for granted, as already known, of ſome o- 
thers, which have not yet been explained; 
that it is ſearcely conceivable that one car 
be materially injured, without the others 
ſuffering at the ſame time; — and abſolutely 
impoſſible for one entirely to ceaſe, with-" 
out the others, ſooner, or later, ceaſing like 
wiſe; — all of them forming together a 
kind of circular chain, of which there is no 
beginning, and no termination; and of 
which every link has a neceſſary connection, 
ud dependence, upon all the reſt, Thus the 


brain 


| 
j 


peice on 


| 
\ | 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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brain and nerves, which ſeem to be the very 
fountain, and origin, of life and motion, de- 
pend every moment, for the ſupply of their 
power, upon the organs of degeſtion, and 
chylification, upon the abſorption of the lace- 
als, the paſſage of the chyle through the 
thoracic duct, the circulation of the blood, 
and other functions neceſſary to animal life; 
and each of theſe functions depends, in like 
manner, immediately upon the brain and 
nerves, and more or leſs remotely upon all 
the others. ES 


A s the nervous Ha a 1 funtiion 
have thus a mutual dependence; ſo have this 
Power and the bodily tones, which rife or fall, 
are healthful or debilitated, flouriſh or decay, 
together, Indeed the ſeveral tones of the bo- 
dy ſeem to be nothing more than ſuch ſtates 
of its active and. ſentient parts as render it 
more or leſs fit to influence, or be influenced 
by the mind, by means of the power reſi- 
ding in the brain and ner ves, and immediately 


communicating with thoſe parts through the 
channel 
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channel of the latter 3; and, in the one caſes. 
tobe excited to action by volition, and the 
paſhions, and, in the other, to excite ſenfati- 
on, according to certain uniform, and eſ- 
tabliſhed laws of the animal machine, 
whence. are derived all the — varieties 
of motions, een and ideas. 


3 EC TI O N, 3 as; . 
perfection of health, perfection of ſenſatiou 
and voluntary motion, perfection of mental 
powers, and perfection both of bodily: com- 
fort, and intellectual ſerenity, where no natu- 
nl or moral evils interfere; to deſtroy the hap- 
py union, ſeem naturally related: and, 
while, on the one hand; the mind ſeems 0 
be affected, for the moſt part, with eaſe, 
ckearfulneſs, and good ſpirits, by the vigo - 
tous; and with uneaſinefs, dejection, and 
huguor, by the weaker, and leſs perfeck 
tones; on the other hand, the appoſite tem- 
pers of mind, cheat fulueſs and melancholy, 
rciprocally affect the body with the, tones of 


1 vigour i 


vigour and health, or with thoſe of infirmity 
and . 14 


1 T may farther "A added. We the firm, 
vigorous, , and healthful tones, are connected 
with eaſy and accurate ſenſation, ſtrong men- 
tal faculties, temperate paſſions, and rati- 
onal fortitude ; — the rigid, athletic, and in- 
ammatory tones, with dulneſs of ſenſation, 
ſlowneſs of underſtanding, obſtinacy of paffi 
on, and brutal courage; — and the lar, in- 
firm, and nervous tones, with livelineſs of ſen- 
ſation, quickneſs of conception, ſenſibility of 

_ paſſion, and great tuniditys 2 ae 


ents, ſo far as they had a real exiſtence in na- 
ture, ſeem to have been little more than ſo 
many different combinations of theſe bodily 


tones. 


T H E mind cannot act directly, a” can, 
therefore, occaſion no immediate change, on 
the elaſtic tones, which, reſulting from the 

texture and coheſion of parts, can only admit 


of 


TA x different temperaments a the 0H 
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of a 2 one: but, by means of its 
inſtruments, the nerves, or rather, by means 
of the power reſiding in them, it can imme- 
diately, and inſtantaneouſly, act upon the 
muſcles 3 as in the produQion of voluntary 
motion; and, perhaps of certain other moti- 
ons, and affe&ions, as tremblings, debility, 
and the like, which are the attendants of 
ſome of the  paſſiens, are the conſequence of 
the violent commotions which they ſometimes 
raiſe in the nervous, and muſcular, ſyſtems, 
and have no dependence upon volition 
and it can likewiſe, by means of the paſſions, 
— ſeldom,” and perhaps never, by volition, 
immediately, and inſtantaneouſly affect 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, and eſpecially the heart 
and arteries, and produce at leaſt a temporary 
change on their tone; as will particularly ap- 
pear when we come to conſider the influence 
of the paſſions, which, beſides their ordinary 
effects on the body, have not only been known 
to occaſion the moſt ſudden, and wonderful 


C alterations in its ſtate, but ſometimes even 
death itſelf. 


THEsE 


0 


THE S E changes produced by the mind 
in the muſcular, and vaſcular tones, when 
conſiderable, when of long duration, and 
when frequently repeated, may in time give 
riſe to the correſponding changes in the eli 
tones; and thus give habit, and permanen- 
ey, to what was at firſt but accidental, and 
temporary. So much is it in the power of 


the mind to injure, or . the frame 


and conſtitution of the body. 


Ix what che power of the nerves conſiſts, 
a 8 how it operates in exciting the motions 
of the muſcular, and vaſcular ſyſtems, or in 
conveying ſenſation to the mind; is exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impoſlible, exactly to 
determine — nor, indeed, is it of much 
conſequence, in our reaſonings concerning 
its effects, to aſcertan whether the nervous 
power reſides in an inconceivably fine fluid, pe- 
culiar to the animal ſyſtem, ſecreted in the 
brain, diſtributed, by means of the nerves, 
to every part of it, and ſerving as an inſtru- 
ment of communication between the mind 
and body, as many have believed, and Bo- 
EKEIHAAvx, 
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ERHA AVE,“ with much plauſibility, has en- 
deavoured to prove == whether it be no 
more than the ſubtile medium which has 
been ſaid by Sir Is AAC NREwTON A to per- 


4 


7 
. a % 
* 


v Iiftitut. Medic. $ 274, 275. &c. 


% Adjicere jam liceret nonnulla de ſpiritu quodam ſubtiliſ- 
fimo corpora craſſa pervadente & in iifdem latente; cujus vi 8 
x(tionibus particulæ corporum ad minimas diſtantias ſe mutuo at- 
ir unt, & contiguæ factæ cohærent; & corpora electrica agunt 
al diſtantias majores, tam repellendo quam a ttrahendo corpuicula 
vicins ; & lux emittitur, reflectitur, ref ingitur, inflectitur, & 
corpora calefacit; &. ſenſatio omnis excꝭ tatur, & membra anima · 
lum ad voluntatem moventur, vibrationibus ſeilicet hujus ſpi- 
nitus per ſolida nerrorum capillamenta ab externis ſenſuum orga- 
vis ad oerebrum, & a cerebro in muſculis prapagatis.. Sed hæc 
paucis expcui non poſſunt, neque adeſt ſufficiens copia experimen» 
trum, quibus leges actionum hujus ſpiritus accurate determinari 
& monſtrari debent.“ Sir Is AAC NRwTOx's Principia, as - 
quoted by Dr. Bayan Ronitnsox, in his Ch/crvations on the 

irtues aud Operations of Medicines. p. 2. 


I might here add ſomething concerning 4 moſt. ſubtile ſdirit _ 
which pervades, and refides.in. groſs bodies; bythe power, and ac- 
tion, of which, the particles of bodies mutually attraf each other at 
exceedingly ſmall diſtances, become contiguous, and cohere; and 
lefric bodies act at greater, diftances, both in repelling and ate 
rafling ſmall neighbouring bodies ; and: light is emitted, reflected, 
nfrafled, infleed, and imparts heat to bodies; and all ſenſation 

11 


* 
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a Crocs 


vade the whole item of the material creati 
on, and to which he has given the name of 
ETHER, under a peculiar modification in the 
bodies of animals; by means of the vibrations 
of which, as that great philoſopher has con- 
jectured, along the ſolid capillaments of the 
nerves, excited by external objects, and pro- 


pagated to the brain; or excited by the will, 
and propagated from the brain to the muſcles; 


an opinion which has been adopted by Dr. 
HanTLev;t Dr. Bayan RoB1Ns0xX, and o- 


thers ; and which has great appearance of 
probability; or whether it be owing fole- 


Iys as ſome have advanced, to the peculiar 


ſtruckure 


2 
*; 
— 


4 54. 6 7 1 ” 
TO, if 
F 


is excited, * the kinds - animals are en the poꝛber oof the will, 
the vibrations of this ſpirit being propagated along the ſolid capilia- 


ments of the nerves from theextarnal organs of the ſemſes to the brain, 
and from the Brain mts the muſcles. But theſe matters. cannot be 


| þ- 7 in a few words, nor haue cue a ſufficient number of 


; for the erat determination, and prog, of the laws by 
dae th this Phiri 4. ee the. ſame opinion propoſed in 
the 22 at the ad of his cri * 328. 70 23% & 5 


* A 


1 Ser = OSA on 8 Vol. 1 Pro p: 1. 
Where much pains is taken to prove, and hd, this theory 


1, 6. 
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ſtructure, as a ſpiral, or other form, of tho 
ſmalleſt nervous filaments themſelves. 


Bu r, whatever be the nature of the ner- 
vous power, if we allow the ſoul to be an im- 
material ſabſtance, as philoſophers have, very 
generally thought they had the. beſt, and ſu- 
reſt, ground for believing it to be,. in ; 
which, according to CIERO, there is no- 
thing that can give it any material property 
whatever, it ſeems highly probable, that 
the body and ſoul, a material and immaterial 

ſubſtance, cannot phyſically act upon each o- 
ther; and that their mutual effects are ow 
duced according to certain fixed and, arbit 
laws of reciprocal influence, by which, aud 
by which only, they were united to, each o- 
ther at firſt by the great ereator of the uni- 
verſe :——that, therefore, it cannot with 
ſuch ſtrict propriety: be ſaid that they act up- 

| ole 


1% Nikit admixtum, nihil concretum, didi 


hl re, nihil duplex. en lan, 2 


. 
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on each other; as that certain ſtates, and 
movements, of the body, are the exciting, or 
occafional cauſes, of certain determinate feel- 
ings, and volitions, of the mind; and that 
certain feelings, and volitions, of the mind, 
are in like manner the exciting, or occaſional 
Cauſes, of certain correſponding, ſtates, and 
movements, of the body. It is our buſineſs 
to diſcover what theſe ſtates and movements, 
and their correſponding feelings and volitions, 
or, in other words, what theſe laws of union 
axe. And it is with this view, that I have 
here attempted to point out, though it muſt 
be confeſſed but curſorily, and ſuperficially, 
thoſe mechanical, muſcular, and vaſcular 
ſtates of the active, and ſentient parts of the 
body, which in a great meaſure correſpond 
with, and are either the cauſes, or effects, 
of the various ſtates of the mind ; and what 
in general the correſponding ſtates of the 
mind and body are. „5 


% 


Wir the ſame view 1 ſhall now pro» 
eecd to ſay ſomething more expreſsly con · 


__perning the nervous n and its laws of 
actin 8 
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acting; ſince this power, whatever it is, re- 


refiding in the brain, ſpinal marrow, . and 


nerves, is the immediate inſtrument of com- 
munication between our material and imma- 
terial part, and the very ſource and beginnin ng; 
if any thing can to be ſaid to be the beginnin 4 


where all the parts aud functions have a mu- 
tual dependence on each other, of animal 


principle, at the period of this mortal life. 
| ſhall cloſe this ſubje& by enumerating a few 
particular, and moſt of them well known, 


— 


each other. 


ties common to all, or at leaſt to the more 
perfect animals, are LIFE, SPONTANEOUS 
MOTION, and SENSATION, | e 


life, ſenſe, and motion; and is the direct, and 
active cauſe, by which every function off an 
animated body is kept up, from the moment 
of ſepkration from the parent animal, till the 
final ſolution of the material and immaterial 


facts, which may ſerve farther to illuſtrate - 
the mutual. influence of the mind and d body on 


TAE effential, Td diſtinguithing proper- | 


- 
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l ay nothing at polio of the higher pow- 
ers of the mind; as the conſideration of them 
is not neceſſary for the underſtanding of what 
is immediately to follow; andas it is a diſputable 
point whether they belong at all to ſome ani- 
mals; and whether more than a very ſmall 
portion of them be poſſeſſed * any other ani- 
mal than man. 


L I F E, or automatic and mn moti- 
on, depends upon IRRITABILITY = ſpontane- 
ons motion upon VOLITION,—and ſfnſaalin 
upon the -PERCEPTIVE.POWER of the mind, 
—olition moving the body, and the per- 
ceptive power of the mind receiving ſenſation, 
through the mediation of irritability, 


Or theſe ſources, therefore, of life, mo- 
tion, and ſenſation, —v9/ition and perception 


are MENTAL POWERS ; and HENS alone 
15 a BODILY ONE. | | 


There employ the term /; ife 1 in a very nat- 
I row, and reſtricted ſenſe ; and not only con- 


fine it to the energies of the animal my 
by 


* 
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mind. This may ſeem, on a ſlight view, to 
have a near reſemblance to what is commonly 


that there is an eſſential difference; and that, 
though there may be no impropriety, provided 
this difference be kept in view, in denomina- 
ting the one animal, and the other vegetable. 


the former is, by way of eminence, ſtiled 


rs to differ in a variety of reſpects; parti»: 
N in its dependence upon the peculiar 
apparatus of the nervous, of the muſcular, and 
of the vaſeular, ſyſtems ; the fir ft of which is 
the ſource of irritability, the | ſecond, by the 
property of contraction which it poſſeſſes in 
1 extraordinary degree, is the immediate in- 
ſtrument of motion, and the laſt by its appro- 
priate ſtructure, and the aid of the ſame con- 
acting power, is the means of keeping up 
an inceſſaut neee of the animal fluids, 
the” 


©. 


but to thoſe motions of the animal machine 
which are carried on independently of the 


called vegetable life ; 1 apprehend, however, 


lie, it might, perhaps, be ſtill better, while, 


life, to diſtinguiſh the latter from it ſimply: 14 
mo name of vegetation from which — 14 
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the heart, by its contractions, impelling the 
blood through the larger arteries, and the ca- 
pillary veſſels, by their oſcillatory motions, 
continuing the circulation begun by the heart, 
For nothing like ner ves, much leſs like the 
Whole nervous ſyſtem of animals, has been 
diſcovered, in vegetables. And, fſunce they 
afford no appearance of muſcles, we have no 
right to conclude that the very few inſtances 
of their motion, which ſeem to have ſome re- 
ſemblance to muſcular motion, ſuch as the 
ſhrinking of the leaves of the ſenſitioe plant, 
ing touched, the extraordinary motions 
of the moving plant, the . cloſing, or other 
change of poſition, of the leaves of ſome 
plants, and the drooping of the flowers of o- 
thers, in the night time, termed by Lix- 
. pee ee t. aa the opening 


and 


32 
424 . 


$ The 3 Jaffa # Linx aus, allo the mime vis 
vo, and ſome others of the ſame — i 


1 Hedylarum a movens. 5 


4 


4h See Diſſertation LXIV. entitled; er Fant in his 
Amænitates Academicæ, Volum. IV. . 333 · 
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and ſhutting of the flowers of certain plants 
at ſtated hours, which he calls their watch- 
185, — are really the motions of a muſcu- 
lar ſyſtem; ; eſpecially as the texture of vege- 
tables is uſually too rigid to give countenance - 
to ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and as, in all the known 
inſtances, their motion ſeems to be effected by 
the external, or internal, operation, of certain 
material ſubſtances, as light, heat, and the 
fluids moving in their veflels, on their peculiar 
ſtructure, Nor do we find in vegetables any 
thing bearing much relemblance to the circu- 
lation of the blood in animals; the motion of 
their fluids appearing to be begun by means 
of an attractive power, and not by any repel- 
ling force; to be carried on through their 
whole vaſcular ſyſtem, if it may be fo term=_ 
ed, by the uniform and continued exertion f 
the ſame power in every part ; to be without 
any apparent vaſcular contraction; to pro- 

ceed 


| Vigiiz, 
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.ceaed in a perpetual progreſſion ; and to be 


- otherwiſe ; whether at its origin in the brain, 


chiefly influenced by the ſeaſons, and by the to 
temperature of the air. It muſt, notwith- thi 
ſtanding, be confeſſed, that in vegeration there its 
is a power fomething analogous to that of ani- is, 
mal life, and irritability ; thou gh greatly in- eit 
ferior in degree; and, probably, as different 480 
in kind, as are the ſeveral attractions of gra- inc 
vitation, coheſion, magnetiſm, electricity, ſen 
and the elective attractions of the chemiſts. in! 
tio! 
Eriiadil has its ſeat in the brain ſpinal ſeq! 
marrow, and nerves; and its origin iu the tret 
brain, It depends a great deal, if not alto. * 
gether, upon their proper texture; is the al « 
immediate cauſe of muſcular motion, both mec 
voluntary and involuntary; and the means lie 
of conveying ſenſation to the ſoul, —That are 
irritability depends, in a great meaſure, up- tale 
on the texture of the nerves, and varies as cap 
that varies, appears ſo evident, as ſcarcely 3 
to need a proof: ſince it is notorious, that VE 
wherever a nerve is injured, or its texture 5 
any way altered, either by compreſſion, or * 


or 
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or 0 marrow, in its courſe, or in the part 
0 which it is diſtributed; the irritability. of 
the nerve below the injury, or alteration of. 
its texture, and of the parts which it ſupplies,. 
is, according to the nature of the change, 
either increaſed, diminiſhed, or deſtroyed : 2 
as we ſee, to mention a few inſtances, in the 
| increale, or diminution, of ſtrength, and 
ſenſibility, according te the ſtate of the brain, 
in luſanity; in their diminution, or deſtrue- 
tion, in palſies; and in their increaſe in cor 
ſequence of that change of texture in the ex- 
tremities of the nerves which accompanies 
inflammation. Nor does it make any materi- 
al difference, in this reſpect, whether the 
medullary ſubſtance of the nerves conſiſt of 
ſolid capillaments, along which Hr mie 
are tranſmitted ; or of hollow cylinders, con- 
taining an exquiſitely elaſtic neryous fluid, 
capable of reeewing and conyeying vas. 


ons; or be of any other APPrOpriates and 
rage conſtruction. 


— 


WHATEVER motions are excited by 


the 
Q 2 


7 
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the mind, in conſequence of volition, are de- 
nominated voluntary, or ſpontaneous motions : 
for as to thoſe muſcular, or vaſcular, actions, 
which are excited by the appetites and ph. 
ſions, without any expreſs act of the will, 
they being neceſſary, do not come in the 
preſent e ee | 


| Polition, therofore; Je it relates to the 
immediate operation of the ſoul upon the bo- 
dy, is the exciting cavle of every determinate 
action of certain muſcles of the body, which 
being obedient to the will, are therefore ſaid 


to be capable of voluntary motion. 


Senſation is the mental perception of the im- 
preſſions of ſentible objects, whether exter- 
nal, or internal, upon the body ; which, be- 
ing made 1n a variety of ways, according to 
the differences in the nature, and action, of 


the objects themſelves, and of the organs of 


ſenſe to which they are applied, are convey- 
ed to the mind by the power, or td 
of the nerves, | 


2 
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Liſe is carried on, ſpontaneous motion is pro- 
duced, and ſenſation is communicated, by 
ſinuli, or exciting cauſes, of various kinds, 
| ating upon the irritability of the nerves. 
The operation of theſe cauſes may not impro- 
perly be called excitement, becauſe whatever 
be their nature, or mode of action, the effects 
which they give rite to are never merely me- 
chanical, *- 


Tnzse ſtimuli are. either corPoREAL 
or MENTAL. — The corporeal may be di- 
vided into two kinds, ACCIDENTAL and 
NATURAL ; and, of theſe, the accidental 
may be iubdivided into mechanical, acrimoni- 
ous, aud ſpecific. The mental may be di- 
vided into neceſſary, and voluntary. 


WE may, reckon therefore, s1x different 
kinds of STIMULI, or exciting cauſes; the 
mechanical, acrimonious, and ſpecific, ——the 
natural, —and the neceſſary, and voluntary. 


Mechanical flimuli are thoſe which a& by 
their bulk, figure, hardneſs, or in ſhort, by 
y mechanical property whatever: as any 


hard 


AP 
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hard Gibliance, whether large or ſmall, act- 
ing with force, externally, and bruiſing, or 


lacerating, the body; a knife, ſword, or o- 


ther edged, or pointed, inſtrument, wound- 
ing, or piercing it; any extraneous ſubſtance, 
or preternatural tumour, compreſſing, load- 


ing, or any way injuring by its bulk the 
neighbouring parts; or any hard, and ſharp, 


ſubſtance, contained within the body, and in- 
juring it internally, as a ſtone in the bladder 
cutting, and abrading, by the action of its 
rough and angular gane its internal coats. 


Alcrimonious ſtimuli act upon the body, not 


by their general and mechanical, but by their 


peculiar and ſenſible properties, as all bitter, 
aſtringent, naufeous, ſweet, ſour, ſalt, pun- 
gent, cauſtic, ignited, and many other ſub- 


ſtances, whoſe action ſeems to depend upon 
the ſenſible qualities which manifeſt them - 


ſelves to the taſte, or upon chemical attraction. 


Spociſic fimuli, ſuch as are moſt ak the ve- 
getable poiſons, often occaſion the moſt vio- 
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ent effects without poſſeſſing any very con- 
ſpicuous ſenſible qualities, and always with- 
out poſſefling ſuch as appear to be in any de- 


gree adequate to the effects which they. ow 
duce. 


Natural flimuli are thoſe without which 
the eflential offices of animal life could not go 
on: as the ſtimulus of the blood to the heart 
and arteries, and to the organs of ſeeretion; 
the ſtimulus of the motion of the air on the 
drum of the ear, and that of light on the ex- 
panſion of the optic nerve, in order to excite 


in the mind the ſenſations of ſounds, and, i 
mages. 


Neceſſary ſtimuli are certain ſtates of the 
mind which produce certain determinate 
changes in the body, without any volition of 
the mind, that ſuch changes ſhould take 
place. Theſe ſtates are chiefly connected 
with the appetites and paſſions 3 and compre» 
hend every idea, or notion, which makes ei- 


ther an agreeable, or a ate, in 
lon upon the mind. 


Voluntary 


Voluntary ſtimuli are ſuch acts of the will as 


——— —— —— — — — — * — 
* — 
* 8 


— . . . 1} rr > 
/ ” 
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have the power of exciting thoſe correſpond. 

ing motions of the body, which, -from the 
cauſe of their excitement, are called voluntary 
motions. | 


As the mental 1 flimuli af upon the body, and 
pri bodily Aimuli upon the mind, through the 
mediation of the power, or irritability, of the 
nerves; their effects will vary, as this power 
of the nerves varies; will improve as it im- 
proves, decline as it declines, and ceaſe as it 
ceaſes; and as the variations of irritability 
are partial, or univerſal, ſo will thoſe of bo- 
dily influence on the mind, or of mental in- 
fluence on the body, be partial, or univerſal, 


2 3 


: IAA ITABILITY may * mini lil 
n the body, by a diſordered ſtate 

of the brain, or of the tones; or in any par- 
ticular part, by a diſordered ſtate of the nerves 
going to that part, or of the part itſelf. Any 
tumour of the coats of a nerve, or of the fur- 
rounding parts, which ſhall comprels 1 its me- 


A ſubſtance, may be ſufficient to * 
n 
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_ or axis both ſenſation and motion 
iu every part to which the injured nerve is 
diſtributed. A diſeaſe of the medullary ſub- 
ſtance of a nerve may produce the ſame effects. 
Sir Is AAC NEW TON * ſuppoſes that the ner- 
vous capillaments are pellucid, and that ob- 
ſtructions injuring their pellucidity, and by 
that means interrupting the vibrating motions 
of the æthereal medium, create palſies. It 
ſeems, alſo, probable, that the power of the 
nerves may fometimes be increaſed by a diſor- 
dered ſtate of the brain; ſince it frequently 
happens, in caſes of Inſanity, that weakneſs 
and dejection are ſuddenly ſucceeded by vi- 
gour and chearfulneſs, in conſequence of a 
ſudden, and conſpicuous change, in the ſtate 
of the brain; as is ſeen in the tranſitions 
from hypochondriacal, and from ſeveral of the 
ſpecies of pathetic, to maniacal, incoherent,. or 
Pbrenitic en and in the ſame miu; 

r 


Fe, 


1 ; , 7 + : +# þ . k 5 1 4 
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from languor, and diſtreſs, to the FROM 


Entvernies, in oy" of the coins of ea! e 
iy. 


are in a ſound, and healthful condition; their 
power may, notwithſtanding, be improved by 
exerciſe, or injured by diſuſe. Motion, and 


fenſation, depend upon irritabllity'; and that 


they may, in ſome degree, repay the obliga- 
tion they are under, they are both capable, 
by the | exerciſe of frequent and habitual ex- 
citement, of improving the power to which 


they are indebted for 'their exiſtence ; and, in 


ſo doing, they ſtill farther improve them- 
ſelves. In this improvement of motion, ſen- 
fation, and irritability, by exerciſe, the mind 
is a principal inſtrument: fince the frequent 
exerciſe of motion muſt depend vpon volition; 
and of ſenſation upon attention of the mind 
to the movements, or vibrations, excited by 
the action of external objects on the irritability 
of the nerves: and thus volition and atteu- 
tion, by repeatedly exciting motion, 3 and 


rf 


Boer granting that the brain and nerves 
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perceiving ſenſation, of the ſame, or of fimi- 
lar kinds, acquire a facility of managing 
that is improve, the nervous power; the one 
with eaſe directing the body, and the othet 
with equal eaſe receiving from it the impref+ 
ſions of ſenſible objects: in other words, ac- 

curacy and quickneſs of motion, and accura- 
cy and quickneſs of ſenſation, are both to 
be acquired by e and exerciſe. 


IRRITABI L I T Y, 3 —_ may 
tion, may, on the other hand, be diminiſhed 
by diſuſe ; whether it be owing to any acci- 
dental impediment, as inconvenience of ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances, or bodily diforder,, 
rendering the exerciſe of them difficult or im- 
practicable 3 or to an habitual indolence of 
body and mind; or to that inactivity, and 
want of attention to external objects, which 
cannot eaſily be avoided, when the mind is 


intenſely engaged in the ns goa of | 
ſome intereſting ſubject. 


3 


InnitaBILITY may likewiſe be 
| | improved 
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improved or injured, either generally, or par. 
tially, by the neceflary influence of the pa. 
fions ; thoſe which are lively, or vigorous, 
increaſing, and thoſe which are depreſſing, or 
puſilanimous, diminiſhing its . n 
17 influence. 


| Ax p the diminution, or the increaſe, of 
irritability, may be either tranſient, or per- 
manent, according to the nature of the cauſe 
from which theſe Changes” take their riſe, 


Tu rs nervous power, or a of ir. 
| ritability, capable of acting without influ- 
encing, or being influenced by the mind; 

without the mediation either of ſenſation, or 
volition ; is ſufficient of itſelf for the perfor- 
mance of thoſe vital, and natural actions, 
which can be performed without the agency 
of any of the voluntary muſcles ; as the cir- 
culation of the blood, the ſecretions, abſorp- 
tion, perſpiration, and the like. When en. 
cited, therefore, by the natural ſtimuli, oply 


to a certain degree, no ſenſation is Pn” 
* : | | mo 


2 


4 
* 


moſt of the vital and Hal actions being ca- 
pable of proceeding without it. But when ex- 
cited by theſe in an unuſual, or by any of the 
other corporeal ſtimuli. in a greater degree, 
it acts upon the mind, and ſenſation is excited 
of ſuch a kind as correſponds to the cauſe of 
its excitement : and this ſenſation gives riſe - 
to volition ; a reaction of the mind on the ner- 
yous power ; and the generation of voluntary 
motion ; if the nature of the cauſe be ſuch as 
requires 1t. Irritability, however, alone, 
without ſenſation, is not ſufficient for the car- 
rying on of all the vital and natural actions. 
Some of the functions, as thoſe of breathing, 
and of voiding urine and ſtool, cannot be 
performed without the aid of the voluntary. 
motion of certain muſcles, and, therefore, 


not without ſenſation. In theſe caſes, it is 


ſo contrived by the wiſe author of our frame, 
that the natural ſtimulus belonging to the 


part, ſhall, by accumulation, become ſo con- 


ſiderable as to produce a degree of irritation 
capable of exciting ſenſation, and that con- 
{quent exertion of the voluntary action of the 

requiſite 
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requiſite muſcles, Witch 


be no performance of thoſe neceſſary fundti- 
ons. | Z 1 55 a | 


: | Tr ar the nervous power, or irritabili- 
ty, in this manner gives life to the body, and 


is the means by which all the vital and invo- 


luntary actions are carried on, independently 
of the mind, ſeems to be ſofficieutly proved 
by many of the numerous experiments made, 
or referred to, by Kaauv Bozxnaave,| 
Wurrr „t and HALLEIA ;|| which not only 
ſhow that the contraQons of the heart, of 
the 


4 


- 


I e. Facient. 8 296. * * 331. 332. 


; 


3 07 the vital and aber 4 involuntary motions of n Seft, 
XIV. Wotks: p. 183 „ OBfervntions on tht 


Senfibility and irritabili fts of men and other animals, 
Wi II. | Works, p. 2 5 and Sect. IV. 5 IV. Work. 


Ele P Lib. x VII. $ XXXI. Tom. 
10 . 1.8 cies Al. Sect x. fo. A. l * 


the * which there could 
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the catelliges; and of che muſcles in general, 
are capable of exerting themſelves, on the 
application of ſtimuli, always for ſome time, 
and frequently for a long time, after their 
connection with the brain has been cut off: 


but afford ſome ſtriking inſtances of the con- 


tinuance of the vital and involuntary actions, 


in different animals, and under different Cir= | 


cumſtances, for days, weeks, and even 
months, after their heads have been ſeperated 
from their bodies, or the brain has been en- 
tirely deſtroyed. 


N 
; * 


Nor Ww˖ IT AHS IT ANDING meas 
the late learned and very ingenious phyſiolo- 


piſt, Dr. WrvyrTrT, ende endeavoured to account 


for all the vital, and involuntary motions, | 
from ſenſation, produced in the mind by the 8 
itritation of ſtimuli, and exciting it to per- 

form theſe motions. In conſequence of this 
doctrine, he not only found it exceedi ly | 


iiieult, on many accaſions, to keep clear of b - 


the Stahlian theorv, which he diſapproved, 
ind * makes the * a "ves wants 


£ a, 
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the affair, and even the original -fabricator * 
of the body which it inhabits, and rationally, 
and providentially, governs; but was redu- 
ced to the diſagreeable dilemma of either ma- 
king ſenſation itſelf independent of the foul, 
or of aſſerting that an immaterial ſubſtance, 
ſuch as he believed the ſoul to be, is extended 
and diviſible. Not to inſiſt upon the manifeſt 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing that ſenſation is the 

| - 88 xj  Ummedate 
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* Eſſe autem animam rationalem in hoc negotio cauſam ef. 
ficientem, vel inde liquet, quod generationis opus maximi mo. 
menti res fit, quæ principium fibi poſtulat, non materiale, ſed 
intelligens, a primo conceptionis momento formationem & ſtrucl- 
uram proſequendo, materiam extendendo, partes formando, for- 
matas nutriendo, ut tam ſingularium partium, quam corporis to- 
tius juſta conformatio ae ſtructura inde reſultet, deſtinatis finibus 
andiquaque commoda.— Juxck zx Conſpect. Phyſile- 
gi & th rieines,, c. ad Dogmata Stabliana potiſimum alu: 
uati. Tab. VI. p. 143. -. | 
— 7 : | | 7 I: +8 7 36 383 <7! f 
e avill appear obvious that the rational ſoul muff be the in 
mediate agent in the affair of generation, if we confider that thi 
buſineſs is a matter of the, utmoſt moment, and requires, not 4 me 
| terial, but an intelligent principle, which, from the very ne. 
8 i ment of conception, may be employed in ſo regulating the formation 
| | and con ſtruction of the animal, ſo modelling its various parts, 4 
 monriſhing them when modelled, that the reſult of its 3 
may be ſuch a finiſhed form and ftructure, as auell of the whole |; 
G, as of its ſeveral parts, as ſhall be perfeftly adapted to filil 
their reſpectiue deſtinations.” : 


Vor. 
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immediate cauſe; the fine qua: non of all the 


involuntary, as well as of the voluntary acti- 
ons; ſince, the mind not being cohnſcious 
that any ſenſation is concerned in the excite- 
ment of many of the automatic motions of 
the body, it follows that, if it really does 
take place, ſenſation may not only be obvious 
and en but latent and unperccheld.” ny 


y + bn. Te £54: 


ITA E ingenious 3 of Dr. Sruazx, 
that the extremity of every nerye is a diſtinct, 
and pertect brain, belonging to the organ, or 
part in which it terminates / and that the 
ſoul is preſent, and perceives, and acts, in e 
very part of the body at the ſame inſtant of 
time ;|| is liable to ſimilar objections. 
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are eaſily avoided, by granting that, though 


nation is in many caſes concerned, as a 
mental ſtimulus, in exciting motions in the 
| body, both voluntary and involuntary, yet 
it acts but a ſecondary part; and is in every 


reſpe& dependent on a primary power, with · 


out which it could neither act, nor exiſt 


that the nerves are poſſeſſed of this primary 
power ; giving life to the body; being irrita- 


ble, and capable of acting without the inter- 


ference, or influence, of the mind; and be- 
ing the inſtruments of communication be- 


tween the mind and body: — that material 
objects may act upon this power of the nerves 


in ſuch a manner as not to excite ſenſation, 
and yet excite in voluntary, or automatic, 
motion; and that by acting more forcibly, 


{/ of hat amounts to the ſame thing, c on parts 


better adapted for the conveying of it, they 


may excite ſenſation : — that the mind is 


capable of increaſing, or diminiſhing, the 


activity of this power; and of thus quicken- 
ing, or deadening, its own ſenſations, on the 


en 


9 
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one hand; or of improving, or injuring, ind 
even almoſt deſtroying, the activity of the 
muſcles, on the other; by exertion- and ex- 
erciſe, or by inattention and diſuſe. In this 
view of the matter, we may readily petceive ot 
how the mind can give tone to the body; and 

the body give tone to the mind: — how che 
| mind can enliven the: irritability of the 48 2F 
and the body quicken the ſenſibility of cke 
mind; — and how both are apt to be invi- 


qorated or weakened, elevated of depreſſed,” 
together. | 


As we cannot allow that feaſations' is neceſ- 
farily concerned in every motion, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, of an animal body, 
and that the irritability of the nerves cannot 


be put iuto action, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
without exciting it: ſo neitlier can Wwe 


ſuppoſe, with Dr. HALTFx, that tritabilty 
a N of the cams ghee al — ſince 


„ 
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ſuch an hypotheſis is not only inconſiſtent 
with the above theory; but, as has been clears 


Iy | proved by Dr . WuryrTrT's experiments, 


and reaſonings, is incapable of accounting 
for the phenomena of irritability, which 
evidently point out the nerves as the ſource 
of its exiſtence, : e 


As irritability is put into motion by the 


action of ſtimuli, either mental, or corporeal, 
ſo its ſpecific operations on the mind and bo- 


dy ſeem to conſiſt in certain ſpecific vibrations 


of the medullary ſubſtance, or of ſome appro- 
priate fluid, of the nerves; of the nature, 
and infinitely various modifications of which, 


we may poſſibly, for ever remain ignorant. 


Nor, indeed, does'a minute inveſtigation of 


its mode of action appear to be of much real 


importance to the practical phyſician ; to 


whom it may anſwer every uſeful purpoſe to 
have a general knowledge of ſome of the 


laws relative to the mutual influence of the 
mind and body on each other, and an intr 
mate acquaintance with the particular fats 
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* which ſuch knowledge depends. I ſhall - 


now proceed to enumerate a fe of theſe Par- 
ticular facts. 7 r v6. i 5 


TAE py is affeted i in conſequence of a by 
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dil; affetion, by. whatever agent, whether ex- 


Ka. or internal, acts upon the body with a. 
certain degree of force, which will be greater. 


or leſs in proportion to the irritability, and, of- 


fice, of the organ acted upon, and cauſes ſach a 
change in the extremities of the nerves of the 


part concerned, as is ſufficient to excite a ſenſa- 


tion of feeling. It is more or leſs violently affect · 


ed by ſuch ſenſation, in proportion as it riſes 


or falls in the ſcale of corporeal perceptions, if 


they may be ſo termed, from the loweſt de- 


gree of ſimple feeling, to the very ſummit, and 


extreme, of exquiſite pleaſure, or agonizing” 
pain. Theſe ſeveral kinds of ſenſation are the 
only means by which the body can act upon 
the mind; and may any of them be excited | 
n any of the organs of ſenſe, | 


Simple feeling Has but little idee iafla- | 


acc on the happineſs of our animal life; but 
N on 
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on the ſenſations of pleaſure or pain, our bs 
pineſs or miſery greatly depends. The latter 
1s excited either by a diſordered ſtate of the 
body, or by whatever in its healthful late, 
acts violently upon it; and the former 
by ſuch impreſſions of ſenſible objects as pro- 
duce lively, but not violent ſenſations; and 


bath of them are a good deal influenced by 
contraſt. 


 Pleaſurable Ae may be . in the 
ſenſe of feeling, by gentle friction; tepid bath» 
ing ; grateful warmth, eſpecially after being 
expoſed to cold, in winter; cooling and re- 
freſhing breezes, in the ſhade, tempering the 
heat of ſummer ; and, not to mention a great 
variety of other cauſes, by the moderate and 
wholeſome I of 1 of the appe- 
tites. | 


3 


Senſations of the painful kind may ariſe 3 
a wound, a burn, a bruiſe, a bliſter, intenſe 
heat, 3 cold, hunger, thirſt, ſpaſm, and 
a e _ more or 1 violent eau- 


ſes. 
Tui, 
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| Pluſure, or pain, way in like manner be c 
cited by the objects of the OY 
ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, or taſting. 


Depræued, or | peculiar Cars, may be 
communicated to the mind, by means of a 
deprayed or peculiar ſtate of body; as a ſenſe 
of heat, or cold, in nervous people, from an 
increaſe, or diminution, of the ene mos 
tions of the ſmall veſſels. 


M 


Wing, opium, Intifpalinodic, 3 
ſtimulant, 2 other cordial medicines, and 
nouriſhing diet, by relaxing ſpaſm, or 


pain, and invigorating the tone of the Ws. 
PVC ſerenity, and chear fulneſt. | | 


Bu T whatever weakens the 4251 haber | 
by exhauſting, impoveriſhing, and otherwiſe 
G&praving the circulating. ftuids; or by de- 
frauding the blood of its due fupply of freſh; 
and wholeſome, chyle, as happens in ſome 
dſorders of the firſt paſſages; tends to a 
ce longour, lia and melancholy. 
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be voluntary or e of the mind 
on the. body, are Twp we and ob. 
vious. 207 « x I. 8 1 741 nl e } 


Te 'E moſt conſpicuous. example of the 
walntary influence. of the mind on the body, 
is that general power which it poſſeſſes over 


all the muſcles which are ſubſervient to vo- 


luntary motion: -a power Which is natural, 
and with which every animal is born; but 
which is very imperfect, and particulatly in 
-the human ſpecies, | till improved by exerciſe, 


experience, and habit. A child, when it 
firſt comes into the world, can, it is true, 


move its limbs, but their motions are irregu- 


lar, and without aim, and ſeem more like the 
effects of irritation, than of volition. After 


a while it attempts to move them in a parti- 
ehr rection, with a view to the obtaining 


of ſome end by the performance of ſome de- 


terminate action; as when it endeavours to 
ſeize any thing by graſping at it; but the 
difficulty with which, after numerous trials, 


it münden its en ſhows how im- 
SA 537115 ; | perfect 


wma Xa ww 


perfect at firſt is its power over the 
f voluntary motion: and it is not till after: 2 
long time, and much practice, that it ac 
quires a free and ready uſe of them. Even > 
men have a more or leſs perfect, and accurate, D / 
uſe of the voluntary muſeles, in proportion 
to the diligence which they have exerted i in 
exerciſing them; and can move their limb 
with more or leſs dexterity and grace, in an { 
almoſt endleſs variety of gradations, from the > \ 


uncouth and clumſy | ruſtic, whoſe moti- } 


MW, 


ons are unweildy and inelegant in the ex- 
treme, to the moſt accompliſhed in thoſe ele- % 
gant arts which require the niceſt, and trueſt 
movements of the body, ſuch as we admire 
in the firſt-rate dancers on the ſtage, or in the 
moſt wonderful performers . on the violin, 8 


harpſichord, or any other difficult muſical © 
nnen 45 


— 3 rey >_/ 


) 


Tn ry improved power over the * 
may again decline, or be deſtroyed, by an 


accidental bodily diſorder, as a paralytic af- 


fection; 3 


Vol. 16 1 
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: feifjon 5 v or by the infirmity of old age, which 
nkturally. impairs every part of the nicely 
conſtructel animal machine; or by diſuſe 
in conſequente of which many of the delicate 
and cen motions, tequiſite to a ſxil · 
ful performance in any "Extiſite" art, Which, 
though 755 acquired, Has been long neglect. 


ed, W f pF. oe gy injured, or eich loft. 


8 * 18009 HS T2001 WH 5 


W hard even Hhiſtahves of muſcles oper 
vrhich the mind ſeerns never to have acquired 
its intended power; as the muſcles of the 
ear, which the early, and conſtant applicati- 
on, of ſtrait en to the heads of itifants, 
commonly Tenders ſo entirely uſeleſs, that a 


man who can move his ears is looked upon as 
A a kind of pion r. . HEE T4 w 


ll. ee 125 317 2819 £0165 
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TAE wind can by? 1 exertion 
of its power; reftrain-«'the® motions which 


would Oy wry from ne here. 
OO DOTY eee eee ee YET 


d 
Mes Ws ü I re „ * 
1 bow 6:4 + «ͤ III NETS ISS : N 


7 Vide 8 Element. Phyfiolog. Lib. xv. Scl. . 
$ 4, & 5. Tom. V. p. 190. 
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ver any of the voluntary muſcles are neceſſa⸗ | 
rily, and principally, concerned in thoſe 
motions; provided that the ireſfitge) tion 
not occaſion ſuch violent ſenſatians : as ; ro force 
them into action, and thus \t9, render" eds. 


which is ſometimes the caſe, no n 12 8 Me . 
luntary, but neceffary, agents. 2 8 6 
luntary exertion the mind, ed "to, 0, * 


degree, reſtrain coughing," ſneezing, * Phew: 
ing, the hiccup, and. EVEN breathing ait) can 
prevent ſhivering from a ſenſe of Sold ; nnd it 
can W arges * 1 q 15 
'T H E mind mag, lh, RM Duke = 
habit, acquire, ch 2 a certain voſu 


frer 3 C3! 19085 Wai oy mn 
tary ations, as of fren 10 = orin th 1 Wit 


out being conſcious of Ing: LAN TY 
we ho in the oh e of 
the muſcles of the eye ; in the,agdaptatipn of 
the chryſtalline lens, and pupil, ufer the pyr- 
poſe of diſtindt viſton, col che different diſtan- a 
ces of objects; in the exertion of the muſcles, 
© the body in an erect poſture, 


= which 
T *- tam 
* 15 V 1 * 


Which would otherwiſe drop to the ground, 
As it ſometimes does on the ſudden ſtroke of 1 
pally, and is in danger of doing from drowſi- 


neſs after long watching; in a like exertion 
n holding up the head, which, without i . 


Would drop upon the breaſt, as it does whet 
we ſleep in a fitting poſture, without a ſup- 
port for the head; in the axactly couſpi- 
ring motions of a great number of muſcles, 


10 as to attain the proper end which the mind | 


has in view, in walking, runving, jumping, 
ſwinming, dancing, fencing, aud in the 
| performance of an immenſe variety of other 

acquired movements in the exerciſe of the 


uſeful, or elegant, arts. 


By ver beſides the voluntary, chere are o- 
ther motions dependent on the mind, which 
are voluntary; and are either connected with 


ſenſation, with the appetites, or with the pa 
ons. „ 


the 


Direti Tenſatiin is an effect i the body upon 
the mund. When excited in any one part of 
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the body, in ſuch a manner, 'or degree, Is to 
cauſe pleaſure or pain, it 1 more or 
leſs affects che whole, and not u quently” | 
produces. conſpicuous effects in me -diſtant 
part. This diffuſion of the effects of loca 

pleaſure or pan, which has been ter med 
ſympathy, has been ateributed to the Abdi 
tion of the mind. But it may be doubted, 
in many caſes, whether the mind has any as ' 
gency in the affair, and whether theſe effects. N 
would not equally take place without ferſati- | 


on, ſuppoſing it poſſible that the fame degree 
of excitement of the irritability; of the nerves. 


could exiſt without producing it. Tn. 
deed I muſt own that ] am ſtrongly inclined: 
| to ſuſpe&, that ſenſation is, on moſt of theſe, 
occaſions, only a concomitant effect produced . 
on the. mind, together with many others 
which are merely corporeal ; which ariſe | 
from the excitement of the nervous power of ? 
irritability in a certain manner, and to a cer- 
tan degree; and are no way depenileng ou 
the ſenſation which accompanies. them. - Opps 


4 s: 


2 
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- A ſenſe bf pain will ſtop many motions as 
riſing from irritation, or 4 lefs ſenſe of pain. 
utter win allay ſpaſms; appeaſe the it- 
ritation of a cough; and abate: inflammation 


aud deirivm. <—Afiiteh- in the fide, acci- 
dentally occaſioned by ah expanſion of the 
cheſt to ſneero, of Fawn, ſake inſtantly 
check, and pfovent; Ne e of thoſe 


operations.” quad bus EWOVIID 42h 


? OS! 9017 DUVAL. 01 1G | 
* A I HE A theſgeffefts. have really any 
Aenne lip! the; anigd.;:and, if they 


have, how far they are neceſſary, or 3 5 


ys N e Mey ke rn 


— 


Ar allet ea be 6 Gin 


experienced, will. tometimes excite the ſime, 
or concontant., fer nſations, "of produce other 


diſagreeable effects po "the body. be 


retollection 078 the di ag one Fs ſenſation in 


the teeth, termed frring them on edge, ex. 
cited by eating unripe, auſtere, and acid 


fruits; by the very acute, or grating. Hounds 


of nee works: or — a fan 


os . .. OY 1 - * 2 4 
1 . 3 af ; , © ET „ 1 , 4 
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or by paring the nails to the quick, or rob 
bing the ends of the fingers, with the nails ſo 
pared, upon velvet, and other ſub ſtances; 
and the recollection of the ſenſation of he 
ling.; will in certain Rates. of the. nerves, ; 
and in people of irritable h ahits, inſtantiy Ie» 1 Y 
new thoſe ſenfations, The recollection of 
the pains arifing from ſpaſmodic affections, 

in very delicate nervous and hypochondriacal 
people, is apt to revive the ſame painful 
ſpaſms. — The 'recolle&ion” ef a nauſeous: | 
ſenſation in the ſtömach, or of vomiting, 
will readily reriew the naufea; or vomiting; 
Hand the ſight, or the mere mental concep« 

N tion, of any thing. filthy, and diſguſting, will 

| often produce the fame effects. ——The idea, 

. ſmell, or ſight, of a "vomit, 0 r burg e, of 
, which a perſon has frequelitly fade ufs; has 
been a known ta excite yomiting, or purging. + 


£9 J. * 7 24; 1 411 

| it 20 > ——The 
; e 0 you) 

id | Sr , 
of 


N * Tuanes in is Treatiſe of Diſtaſes. incident” to 25 
) an account ot a young gentleman, his patient, who inſt 

at of taking an emetic bolus to which he had — 3 an = 
ence, in conſequence of the violence of its former w Plea 

uſed to vomit himſelf merely by * at it, p. 165 


* 
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The aht of a perſon yowning, or the 
more reeollection of yawning, will almoſt 
infallibly . pradyce an irreſiſtible inclinati- 

on to yawn.——And the. breaſt of a nurſe 
well begin to give milk when the infant which 
ſhe has been accuſtomed to nouriſh is brought 
near it, 


'Nor are the involuntary effects of the 
mind on the body, which are connected with 
etite, leſs numerous, or leſs confiderable. 
They are common, and obvious, and do 
not need to be enumerated. An example. ar 
two will be ſufficient. 


" Thelively idea of grateſyl. 900, or drk. 
whether we actually ſee it, or only talk, or 
think of it, will excite a flow of ſaliva into 
the mouth; and that ſometimes with ſuch 
violence, and! impatience, as to ſpirt it out 
to a diſtance, and to cauſe conſiderable pain 
in the ſalivary ducts. — eſpecially if, through 
attention of mind to ſtudy, or reading, a long 
neglect of moving the jaws, or any othet 
means, none has flowed through them fora 


conſiderable time. 
1B 4s 


that all the a} 


2 powerful, motiye to  impel ; it to  progure, by 


en: Et. 
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1vzAs, of, toads hind will lege 
excite the ap appetite of hun * 
whjeh was. gt Pefechved 


Aub here it may be proper to n, 


iv 


well as 'of the winds on At body — for cer 


tain changes heing produced « on the body, by. 


their proper cauſes, excite, by acting on the 
irritability of the nefyes, certain ſenſations 


in che mind 9 of aniihal defire, which becomes 


OH 1 . 


57 their 


ad. Pati f I, es rr 

other hand, the, idea 10 

accidental in the. mind, wil, x 
been obſerygd, pre th correl 22 1 
1. 55 e e po W 7 th: 50 ik 1 
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Nelles are emineht examples of | 
the influctice of the body on the mind, as 


. 
7 
. 


— 


L 


of the eſſential difference between the bodily 


1746 - *CATSSEs: 


power of irritability, and the mental one of 
ſenſation. ——lIrntabllity. may have produced 
all thoſe changes 1 in the body, which ſhould 
excite the appetite of hunger ; but the mind, 
otherwiſe engaged, may not be at leiſure to 
attend to thoſe changes, and therefore may 
not feel an inclination to eat. That ſtate of 
the body may actually exiſt, which ought to 
excite the appetite of thirſt ; but the mind, 
| attentive to whatever deeply engages it, may 
not be ſenſible of a defire to drink. That ſtate 
of the body may 'have taken place which 
ſhould naturally produce the appetite of love; 
but the mind, abſorbed 1 in the contemplation 
of very different objects, may be no way af- 
fected by that bodily ſtate; and may, there - 
fore, never feel a deſire which, however im- 
portant to the multiplication, and continu- 
ance, of the ſpecies, is not neceſſary to the 
preſervation, or well being, of the individual, 
and, for that reaſon, leſs importunate : in its 
| ,Glicitations than the neceſfary appetites of 
hunger and * They can ſeldom be long 


unattended 


cre; 
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unattended to; but chere are circumſtances 
and ſtates of mind, in which love, as an ap: 
petite, may never have been experienced, or, 
having been APR Rs be ace for- 
. 3 a 


1 os e obſerved that it is in the 
power of the-mind to increaſe or diminiſh i ir- 
ntability. Of its diminiſhing irritability the 
effect, abovementioned, of its cloſeattention to 
objects of a different nature, on the natural 
appetites, is partly an.inſtance ; as are the ef- 
fects of its attention to the objects of ſenſe and 
appetite, inſtances of its increafing it. Fot 
| though irritability be ſodiſtinct a thing from ſen- 
a ſation, and be very far from being univerſally 
and neceſſarily connected with it ; and though 
it may of itſelf, and independently of ſenſa- 
tion, produce ſuch ſtates of body as are re- | 


11 JI; 


quiſite to generate the appetites by exciting 
11 


thoſe ſenſual perceptions which ue By 
them; yet as the excrciſe of ſenſation in 
VOY 10 4 tha diſuſe of it iſhes, 


* 
bo 
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* 
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SeatiFaBivity of itritability; l irritablliey 


es, and unfolds the appetites, and 
brings tte into actiotti, more flowoly, ad 
with lefs Lertainty, flequency, 3nd urgeney, 
in men of contemplation, and virtue; 'Whiiſe 
thoughts are otherwiſe, and better engaged; 


than in the unthinking, and ſenſual, whoſe 


minds arę more expoſed to the ſolicitations, 
if not ſolely, and perpetually, employed a. 


bout the pleaſure, and gratification, of the 


ites; and is 8 the one caſe rendered 
totpid by too üüttle, N in the other it be- 
eames e e od too much excite· 


ment. 14 - 4 : 4 «dS 
” 1 7 0 8 "= 
= * % EW + 4 2 J 
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ED v t gelbe power ” "Y wid in diml- 


1 ou; þ 
ng, or increafir ing, irritability, , "we hive 


us 444. # 


in 925 inflante, | perhaps, a more diſtind, and 


t proof, than in its iuflüende on the 
of the cats dg veſſe Is of the inteſtines, 


bak fi 4 


N excitement, © ar "repretfion, of 1 which, 
» Tala nt; 


1 ite, or repreſs, the evacuatibn 'by 
ROY Ye 

be it can, in many. perſons, by a con- 
ſtitutioual 


or as, * whey: ONS, by certain af; 
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Frutional fympathy, inoreaſe ehh 
of 'the coats, and voſſols, f the intaſtings, 
aud excite ſpontanecus ipuxgiag s ſo. hen rs 
altention is ſtrongly: engaged by rug b, mn. 
poſition; the forcible intsuſionzof Sertain no- 
tions and images, in: the delirium af naeh 

or of · madteſs ; or by My other Lauſe z ethe 


body ini genetal, may be o imine by 5 
the obſtruction of: fuels off the functions f 
brain, as are necęſſar yito-the 2 orte 

ner ves, and to · the generation - and e en. i 
tion of that, Whatever lit Abe, 11905 v | 


power of -irmtababity + depends, 48120 png 


conſequently to ns or prevent, the. N 
ration of a beige. 118 BE Mg a a. 4. *. 
* Rs THER, bas 
IT muſt, indeed, beccanfeſlinl-lakat "the : 
diminution of irritability, though the p1 pri 
pal, is not the fle Taufe, af The dMita 5 
with whith purges operate In- infne per bn, 
and others, where che braitb is muclt Werts, | 
ind its vyethtionFare*Etdtbed Ritee 1 


irritability of thoſe;parts,:! and, indeed, ohths 


and even deſtroy, the inSiomoſr{torwuli;rant} 
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W in part, owing to 4 en refiſt- 
to bo the Palate which ſhould excite that 
e F which 1 1s n ceſfary to the 

of 0 : yolunta , Which is uſu- 
155 5 ene red for the Arten ion of the | feces, 
For though ſometimes, in diſeaſes, the ſtools 
come aw involuntarily,,; and without the 
ceriſtionſne ſoo of the; patient ; ; yet when a 
Purge operates; againſt the, will, this effe& 
wems to; be; owing in a great meaſure to the 
painful f ſenſation which it excites; which 


partly oyercomes the relyRtancy of the will; 
and partly creates ff paſmodic motions in the 
re&um, arid other parts <conterned, which 


te mind cannot reſtrain. 


Tux paſſions have alſo a very extenſive, 
and powerful influence, 1 20 the ns ke of the 
fare rr Gin”: 


Emotions of the wand; ariſing from 
+ objefts and ideas adapted to excite grief, joy, 
| benevolence, or gratitude, will often  occ:r 
ſioa a flow of tears from the lachrymal veſ- 
ſels. 5 : 


A 


A {ſe of "TS or a a /accepeates 
of applauſe, will excite bluſhing, "of un um 

uſual glow of colour, and rarmth? in the 
face, neck, aud boſom; . an 'particuls fy" of 
young perſons, and of the more del ate 
ſex. DIES Ta: 


e 8 g. 10 87 97 


Ax v + das 1 preſentes- 8 
mind, which are capable of exciting paſſion, 
may, by ſuch excitement, ncreafe,c or: di⸗ 
miniſh, the velocity, and momentum; "oF N 
the blood, or otherwiſe variouſly" affe@':its 
circulation, according to the” natiite,” and 


ew => 


degree, of the paſſion to which It "gives begs | 
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* This will TER appear, y one who ho olg ths 
common, and ſpecific 985 the budy, 
When violent, they often 5 very violent, and extraording- 
ty cle; of which the £ wing are inſtances. . 1 
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— Abele, if they be not diſmiſſed from - the 
"hilt others are either aGefied with maducſt, or become ſcorbo- 


ue ſeized with an acute fever, which. proves mo 
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85 ew, the paſſons are: the principal 
zuſtrumonts of the, mind's ageney on the bo: 
/ dy. © Their: effects are variouy, ſudden, aud 
en many occaſions, ; welent ; and will be 
bund to threw much adgjtzonal light on this 
ſubject, when we come to treat of them 
ſomewhat at large in their LY 5908 
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; thrown into a een ie 
' pungrenvus.” | 


ot One of theſe men, hd tt hips, 16 
ag ur tne . 
a great ulcer in his leg, which he contrived to keep ares 


rious means. He was admitted into the 96.10 pot: 
cured him in à few days. COT informed of he. acoldy 


ther N ca. 3 he diſcovered 
offer, and remained * — 22 two hour nmol wi 2 a 
| pavied with a pain 
od; EET, and pore ae 
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(a.) BODILY CAUSES. 


J. INTERNAL CAusEs ſeated in the BRAIN, 


its VESSELS, and MEMBRANES. 


conſideration of the ſeveral REMOTE 
causEs of Inſanity : in treating of which, 
] ſhall not pay any very exact attention to 
the diſtinction of prediſpoſing, and occaſional 
cauſes; or be äſolicitous to aſcertain 
which are of the one kind, and which of the 


other; or how far, and in what reſpects, on ; 


different vccaſions, the ſame cauſe may par- 


take of the nature of either. Dr. Lokry, 


who divides Inſanity into two kinds, which 
he calls nervous and humoral, reckons a deli- 
cate and irritable + conſtitution, liable to vio- 

lent 


| Fw Nee minus probatum confidimus eam [Melancholiam 


nerveam ] 


10 „ 
. 


Now enter, more particularly, upon the 
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lent and inordinate nervous affe&ions, as the 
prediſpoſing cauſe of the former ; and of the 
latter the melancholy temperament of the anti- 


_ ents, or what he rather chooſes to call an in- 


temperament 


* 


nerveam ] duplicem eſſe; unam in qua nervi quaſi accenſ, ultra 
conſlitutas a natura toni metas, tranſiliunt & abripiuntur: alte- 


ram in qua extra ordinem, in abſurda quzque abnormes pulſiſ- 


que repagulis, feruntur. “ Inquiſitionis ergo noſire ar- 
gumentum conſtituunt cagſæ evidentes, quæ hinc nerveam afti- 
onem intendere cant 5 Illinc vero eam pęſſundare. ( Ef. 
ficit morbum cum cauſa occaſionali, conditio corporis huie reci- 
piendo apta. Hane inducunt cauſe ipſer Malanchelia a longo 
tempore agentes, & que dum corpori inſident, ipſam quaſi ap- 
tant & figunt ad Melancholiam. Hic præcipue jure recenſentur, 
tenella conſtitutio, prava duell ne præſertim pravam natutam 
debilitante. De Mellncholig, Tom. I. p. 81. &e. 


Nor is it, I am perſuaded, leſs cidint, 'that nerroù Me- 


lancholy i F two kinds; iz one :of vbich | the nerves, being 
ſtrongly excited, -over-leap, and are hurried beyond the bounda- 
ries of tenſion eſtabliſhed by nature: ix ths other, being diſpoſed 
to aft in a; diſorderly manner, they deviate from . their uſual 
courſe into every kind of abſurd, and irregular exertion — 
The proper ſubjefts, therefore, of our inquiry, are thoſt evident 
cauſes which are capable of increaſing the nervous action on the 
one hand, or of perverting it on the e the proguct- 
en of the diſeaſe it is not only reguiſite that there ſhould be an be- 
ba ah cauſe, but the 2 diſpoſition of body for 
its reception. This diſpoſition may be induced by a long 
continued action of the very cauſes of Melancholy, which, hav- 
ing once taken up thcir refidence in the body, may gradually mould, 
and faſbion it, as it were, for the reception of Melancholy. And 
here the prebeminence is juſtiy due to addlicate-conftitution ;- « 
eſpecially when an injudicious education has conſdired to dtbilitate 
what nature had originally mags but too infirm.” 


. a obe : + 
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lenberament which is, at the ſame time, me- 


lancholy, cold, and dry. i 


B u T, not to mention that it may juſtly 
be doubted whether there be, in reality, a- 
ny ſuch humour in the body, as that which 
the antients termed: atra bilis, and, conſe- 
quently, whether there be, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, any ſuch temperament as the atrabili- 
ous, or melancholy; it is certain from expe- 

EL Een ea =* 


E © Czterum quicquid huc uſque de cauſis Melancholiam 
invenentibus diximus, ita intelligendum eſt, ut non ex rei ne- 
ceſſitate Melancholiam inferent illæ, eum per ſe natæ ſint & alia 
& peſſima mala producere. Verum requiritur prædiſpaſitio guæ- 
dam a natura accepta, aut arte eonquiſita, & a repetitis earum - 

dem caufarum ictibus altius intruſa, quod Melancholicum tempe- 
ramentum veteres vocaverant ; nos vero rectius intemperiem Me- 
lancholicam, frigidam porro & fiecam.” De Melancholia, 
ee od nar ene 


* What we have hitherto ſaid of the cauſes of Melancholy, is 
not ſo to be under ſtood as if they were neceſſarily produtive of this 
diſorder ; they being of their r nature 3 F producing o- 
ther, and thoſe very grievous maladies. To give occafion.to Me- 
 lancholy there muſt be a certain prediſpeſition, either received 

from nature, or acquired by art, and dteply rivetted by the reprat- 

ed action of the ſame cauſes, aubich· aua: termed by the antients the 
Melancholy temperament; ile, with, 1 
Propriety, an intemperament w 

choly, cold, and dry.” | 


» 


hich is at the fame time Melan- 
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rience, and will appear obvious, after having 
gone through the inveſtigation of the remote 
cauſes, upon which we arc now entering, 
how inadequate the prediſpoſing cauſes 
mentioned by Dr. Lox xx, are to. the pur- 
poſes aſſigned to them; and that perſons of 
all conſtitutions, and of all temperaments, 
are liable to this diſorder, when affected by 
exciting cauſes of ſufficient force, and ef- 
fieacy. And indeed Dr. Lonxy himſelf 
ſeems tacitly to acknowledge their inſuf- 
ficiency, when he tells us that this pred: 
Paſition may be induced by a long con- 
„ tinued action of % very cauſes of melan- 
e choly, which, having once taken up their 
ee refidence in the body, may gradually 
mould, and faſhion it, as it were, for its 
{© reception.” „ 


Ox all the cauſes mentioned under this 
diviſion in the table, we derive our know- 
tedge from the diſſection of the heads of ſuch 
as have died inſane, The authorities on 


which they are here inſerted may be found 
I 85 \ in 
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in the prereding SECTION. How far each of _ 
the appearances here ſet down as 4 cauſe, 
when it occurs after death, has actually been 
concerned in the production of the Inſanity 
which exiſted during life, may be a difficult 
matter to determine. It is obvious that they 
are all more or leſs capable of affecting the 
brain, its veſſels, or membranes, by com- 
preſſion, irritation, or both. It has already = 
been obſerved that the ſame appearances 
which are found after death to have accom- 
panied Inſanity, are alſo found to be atten- 
dants upon many other diſeaſes. Whence 
they derived that ſpecific determination 
which led to the production of Inſanity, and 
from what peculiar modifications of com- 
preſſion, or irritation, reſulted the ſeveral 
ſpecies, will be more properly à ſubject of 
inquiry in treating of the proximate cauſes. 


Il, ExTzxNAL CAUSES hieb operate me- 
chanically upon ſos: BRAIN, 


"K N of the inner fable _ the 
' SKULL 
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SKULL have been. enumerated among thy a 
occaſional cauſes of this diſorder,* In pro- tl 
portion to their magnitude they muſt, in a r: 
greater or leſs degree, compreſs and irritate m 
the brain. It is poſſible, therefore, that they hi 
may ſometimes, be the exciting cauſe of -al fa 
ſanity ; and eſpecially in thoſe inſtances in of 
which it appears to have owed its origin to tu 
inveterate venereal complaints. * 
| the 
4 3. TRA r depreſſion, or - ſrafture of inp 
-the ſkull, and concuſſion of the brain, ſhould be ſky 
the cauſes. of compreſſion, and irritation, is nit 
equally. apparent. There have been many hon 
inſtances in which theſe accidents have given ed: 
occaſion to Inſanity; and there are even fall, 

ſome in which they have cured it. Horr- 
Lo MANY relates two caſes of. Inſanity, one from 9 5 
Sanemondnd, of a youth who was cured 15 
| id a wound which had e his ſkull, 7 | 
I te on, and 155 

po Dr. Barr1t's Treatiſe on Madneſi. p. 46. 

© 7 1. Horru. Oper. Supplem, $:cund, Part, ſecund. P. 333 | Se 


5 X. & p. 336. & XV. 


of INS ANI TT. wo . 
and deſtroyed a portion of the ſubliance BY" 


the brain; and who from being implacable, 


raſh, and perfectly irrational, beeame ſo 
mild, and reaſonable, that few could equal 
him in the wiſdom of his conduct, or conver 


fation : and the other from RonDELETIVS, 

of a fimilar cure, in conſequence of a frac- 
ture of the ſkull which had let out a watry 
fluid, And in Scxencxivs's colleQion 
there is a hiſtory of a madman who happen- 
ing to be ſo wounded in the head, that his 
ſcull was fractured, was free from his Inſa- 
nity while the wound. remained open; which, 
however, returned again when it was heals 
ed: and of two women Who were Ne r he 

falls. : 


N N 40M 

f? V2 S 

. » & 
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4. No R is it leſs evident to the medical 


reader, how the immediate action of the burning 


rtys of the ſun upon the brad, may, in like man- 


ner, affect the brain by arritation. -and com- 
preflion, It is well known that external 
Y | 7 0G 


| Sexzxcxrr Oh Med. Rar. Lib. I. Obf. 8. 9. p. 128. 
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heat, upon all occaſions, excites quicker 
than ordinary vibrations in the. {mall and 
capillary arteries of the parts un ſuch! it 
acts; that theſe accelera ted vibrations ale 
readily communicated to the neighbouring 
{mall arteries ;_ that this increaſed action of 
the ſurrounding ſmall arteries, forcing a 
greater quantity of blood than uſual through 
their cavities, iu a given time, muſt of courſe | 
accelerate the motion of the: vital fluid 
through the veſſels by which they are imme- 
body ſupplied, and ſoon through a ſtill Jar- 
ger ſeries of veſſels, in proportion to the vio- 
lence, and duration, of the firſt exciting 
cauſe; ſo that the more intenfe the heat, the 
greater will be the quantity of blood which 
will paſs through the ſmall veſſels of the 
part immediately affected by it, in a given - 
time; and the influence of this increaſed 
action of the ſmaller arteries will gradually 
extend along the larger ones, from which 
they derive their origin, and ultimately even 
to the heart itſelf, that the blood may be 
plentifully ſupplied where it is largely de- 
manded-· And all theſe effects will be in- 


creaſ 


F INS Ar yr. 


creaſed in a progreſſive ratio, by means of 
the irritation a) iſing trom the accumulation 


of blood in the correſponding veins, from | 


the conſequent diſtention, and Ppain, of the 
neighbouring parts, and from the immediate 
operation of heat upon the irritability of the 
nervous ſyſtem, the longer the heat con- 


tinues to act upon the part more d 
We tot, 


Wu E N, een by any imprudent, 
or unavoidable expoſure, in hot elimates, 
the burning rays of the ſun act long, and 
immediately upon the head, it is obvious 
that there muſt be an oi derivation of 


conſiderable than that of the arteries, will 
be much leſs influenced by the ſtimulating 
power of the heat than the arteries are, the 
blood muſt rapidly accumulate in the veins 
and ſinuſes of the brain and its membranes ; 
| and 

* Roy 
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blood to the part thus immediately, and 
powerfully, acted upon by heat; that, ſince 
the activity of the veins, being much leſs 
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and that the brain muſt, of conſequence be 


ſuddenly compreſſed, and irritated in a very 
great degree; — it is no wonder, therefore, 
that highly delirious fevers, and Inſanity, 
ſhould be frequent, and violent; ſudden f in 
their attack, and rapid in their progreſs; in 
et, hot climates. 


HorFMAN® ſays that long expoſure 
to the rays of the ſun, eſpecially in the dog - 
days, may either be the originally exciting 
cauſe of Inſanity ; or may renew its pa- 
roxyſms : and the late Dr. Br rin tells us 
that he once met with an inſtance of a ſai- 
lor, ©* who became raving mad in a moment 
« zohile the ” beams n 0 up- 


„on his head. oy 


5. W HEN the bead is a fnal, | 


in 


0 Nh Oper. Supplem. Secund. Par, aus Pe 30. 5 XVI. 
12). 
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in compariſon with the ſize of the body; 
which it muſt of neceſſity be if the ſutures 
of the ſkull, becoming obliterated in early 

youth, check its growth before it has ac- 

quired thoſe dimentions which 'are requiſite 
to the preſervation of a juſt proportion be- 
tween it and the other members, when ar- 
rived at a ſtate of maturity; not only the 
due expanfion, and unfolding, of thoſe parts 
of the brain on which the perfect, and'unim- 
peded, operation of its functions, and con- 

ſequently a ſound underſtanding, depends, 
may be prevented; but the quantity ot 
blood ſent to it, may be rendered diſpropor- 

tionate, and its momentum increaſed, by 
the ſmallneſs of its capacity; and the over- 
diſtended veſſels of that delicate organ, may ſo 
compreſs, and irritate it, as to give occaſion 
to Inſanity of ſome ſpecies, or other. 


WII I Is, in his anatomy of the brain, 
gires a figure of it, as he had obſerved it in a 
youth who had been an idiot from his birth, 
and in whom it was found t to. be leſs than it 


ought 


FL 3 


ought to have been. As e be expected 


in ſuch 4 brain, which, in conſequence of 
being of leſs magnitude than uſual in bodies 
of the ſamg ſize, would probably poſſeſs ſo⸗ 
lid parts in too ſmall a proportion to its vaſ- 
cular, cavities, becauſe theſe cavities would 
be too much diſtended by the undue propor- 
tion of blood circulated through them, and 


would by their diſtention compreſs, aud fee 


duce into a ſmaller compaſs, the ſolid parts, 
it was not only leſs, but more flabby thawit. 
naturally is in its ſound, and perfect ſtare. 


"$f" Ae. introduced a felling in the 


neck into this diviſion of the table of cauſes, 
upon the authority of BRASAVOLus, as! 


find him quoted by Scugxcklus.“ But 
ä > whether, 


Aw ee Loewen. p;, 14. caps III, fig. 4. 


BoxnHAAyiy Præleñ. Acad de Morbis Nerwor. Te 1. » 


128. 


/ 


D | Semunex: 05 Med. Rar. Ib. Is Cauſe. Obſ. 1. h. 


132. 


whether, in the caſe he has related, it ope 
rated mechanically, by eompreſſiug the ju- 
gular veins, and thus occaſtoning a plethoric 


appears ſomewhat doubtful. I have, therefore, 
placed it here rather as a cauſe which might 
poſſibly give riſe to Inſanity in this way, 


lo, 


AL, which produce Inſanity, either by by gering 
Grectly pon the brain, or by introducing 4 


pradual change in the fem which 4 eeſes 7 1% 
Inſanity. 


I. 1. x caſes of pbrenſy. fall Por a4 accom- 
panied with delirium, and other delirious ſe- 
bern, the intellectual diſorder may continue 
after the fever has ceaſed, and the acute 
delirium of the fever be converted into the 
chronic one of Inſan ity; or the fever may 
have ſo injured the brain, as to leave in it a 


may 


that as one certainly known to have done 


III. Cauſes a ecting the BODY IN GENE- 


poſition to returns of the delirium, which 


ſtate of the brain, or in ſome other manner, 


a + # 


» © 40,88; 


ought to have been, As might be expected 


in ſuch 2 brain, which, in conſequence of 
being r of leſs magnitude than uſual, in bodies 
of the ſamg ſize, would probably poſſeſs ſa- 
lid parts in too ſmall a proportion to its val- 
cular cavities, becauſe theſe cavities would 
be too much diſtended by the undue propor- 
tion of blood circulated through them, and 
would by their diſtention compreſs, aud re 
duce. into a ſmaller compaſs, the ſolid parts, 


it was not only leſs, but more flabby tham it. 
naturally is in its ſound, and perfecd u 


6. I have introduced a fepelling in the 


neck into this diviſion of the table of cauſes, 


upon the authority of BRASAVvOLus, as 1 


find him quoted by SCHENCKIUS.® But 


whether, | 


4 WiIrI Is Crrebri Austom. p. 14. cap. III. fig. 4.— 
BoxaHAAvII Præles. Acad, de ** Leigh Tom. + p. 


128. 
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whether, in the caſe he has related, it ope 
ated mechanically, by compreſſing the ju- 
gular veins, and thus occaſioning a plethoric 
ſtate of the brain, or in ſome other manner, 
appears ſomewhat doubtful. 1 have, therefore, 
placed it here rather as a cauſe which might 
poſſibly give riſe to Inſanity in this way, 


ſo. 


III. Cauſes afiBing the Boy IN GBENE- 
AL, which produce Inſanity, either by gering 
dreAly upon the brain, or by introducing 4 
pradual change in the HM em Wines 4 K 1. 
Inſamty. 


1. I's caſes of phrenſy. ſmall. Box accom- 
panied with delirium, and other delirious ſe- 
vers, the intellectual diforder may continue 
after the fever has ceaſed, and the acute 
delirium of the fever be converted into he 


chronic one of Infanity-; or the fever may 
have ſo injured the brain, as to leave in it a 
Ciſpoſition to returns of the delirium, which 


that as one certainly known to have done 


a8 


dass 


may again be excited by any ſuitable, and 
even flight, occaſional cauſe, without a re- 
turn of the fever; or ſome trifling, or merely 
ſymptomatic fever, may accompany the firſt 
attack of returning delirium, and may ſpeed- 
ily ceaſe with little or no abatement of the 
Inſanity : — or delirious fever may have ſo 
Icbilitated the body, diminiſhed the health- 
ful tones, induced morbid trritability, and 
fenfibility, excited uneaſy and painful ſenſs- 
ions, and, in a word, may have ſo weaket- 
ed the 0 and the whole nerveus ſyſtem, 
as to have given riſe to chronical complaint 
which may diſpoſe to, and readily terminate 
in, Inſanity. 


Or the production of Inſanity, by each of | 
theſe cauſes, there are ſuch frequent inſtan- 
ces, that it would be needleſs to adduce any 
| particulars in proof of it; and the mode of 
production is ſo obvious, as ſcarcely to te- 
- Quire an explanation. Whatever be the 
Kind of delirious fever from: which it origi- 
nates, the exciting cauſe will be nearly the 


ſame: there will be accelerated vibration! 
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of the ſmall veſſels of the brain, and an in- 
creaſed determination, and accumulation, of 
blood in them, variouſly diſtending, com- 
preſſing, and irritating, the ſeveral parts of 
that delicate organ. That ſuch an increaſed 
relgcity of circulation as takes place in fevers, 
is of itſelf ſufficient to occaſion delirium, 
and eſpecially if at the ſame time it be ſo vi- 
gorous as to determine the blood with any 
extraordinary force to the head, is evident 
from the many inſtances which occur of de- 
lirium in intermittent fevers, in which it 
only ſhows itſelf in the height of the febrile 
paroxyſm, and diſappears as the fever de- 
elines. I have known ſeveral examples of 
the generation of Inſanity, or of its repro- 
duction in perſons who had been formerly 
ſubject to it, by intermittent, and remittent, 
as well as continued, and inflammatory fe- 
vers. 


Ix DEE 5p it is ſo common a caſe for the 
delitium of a fever to terminate in Inſanity, 
that BoERHAAYV E,* VAN SwWIE- 


Ra Aphoriſm, & 1108, 2, $ 1125,-De Merz. Nerv. Tom. 
p. 412. 
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TEN,+ HOF MAN, and moſt prace 1 

tical writers who have had occaſion to treat lo 

_ of this diſorder, have not only mentioned fl 
on © phrenſy, but ardent, putrid, bilious, 80 
Vvariolous, and other exatithematous, aud F 
intermittent fe vers, when accompanied with * 

delirium, among its frequent occaſional cau- o 

ſes. £97 | dr 

W E are told by Dioxis in * account ' 

of an attempt made at Paris to introduce into jy 


medicine a new practice, which conſiſted in 
transfuſing the blood of a young, and health- 
ful animal, into the veins of an old, or diſ- 
eaſed one; by means of which it was propo- 
ſed to cure or prevent diſeaſes, to. preſerve 
or reſtore youth, and to prolong, life; that 
7 all thoſe on whom the experiment vas tried 


4 7 became ſuddenly inſane, and died raving 
. CT ey 


J 
% 


promy, 

* Comment. in Aphor. 5 11055 2. $ 1125. 21 
t Med. Rat. S. Tom. IV. Part. IV. cap. VIII. $8. td ro 
OD Tom. III. p. 254. 0 p· 262. Cautel. _ — 


vat. Pract. 8 I, 


$ << Ils firent pluſieurs de ces Ads qui devotent, 2 
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This unhappy termination of A project, of the 


flattering expectations, is ſuppoſed by VAN 
SWIE TEN to prove how much we have to 
zpprchend from the introdu@.on of any fo- 
reign ſubſtance, however mild, into the 
circulating blood; of which he eſteems 
drunkenneſs to be another example. But as 
the latter ſeems, in a great meaſure, to be 


2nd brain: ſo the former might probably a- 
"gs yl 4 riſe 


eux, avoir un ſucces ſuprenant ; mais la fin funeſte de ces mal- 
| keureuſes victimes de la nouveaute deſtruifit en un jeur les hau- 
8 idee, qu'ils avoient concues, ils devinrent foux, furieux & 
moururent enſuite, Le parlement informe de ce qui &etoit paſ- 
ſe, iaterpoſa ſon autorite, & donna un Arret par lequel il etoĩt 
defen.lu ſous des rigoureuſes pe nes de faire cette operation. 
Cour: Operations de Chirurgie. p. 498. . J th gs 


promiſed themſelves the maſt ⁊uonderful ſucceſi, But the dreadful 
day their oifionary cæpecl ation :===they all became inſane, and di- 
ud raving. The parliament, being informed of what had paſſtd, 


aterpoſed its authority, and iſſued a proclamation in which the * 
tration was prubibited under very ſtvere ponaltier. 


Z 


ſucceſs of which they had conceived ſuch 


the effect of a ſympathy between the ſtomach 


« They performed ſeveral of theſe operations, from which they 


end of the unhappy vict ins of this new practice, defiroyed in o 2 


150 . © A U 8 E 8 


riſe from too plethoric a ſtate f the ish 
ſyſtem, occaſioned by the quantity of blood 
transfuſed, together with an increaſed deter- 
mination of it to the brain, the natural con- 
ſegquence of ſuch a ſtate; rather than from 
any thing neceſſarily noxious in the intro- 
/ duction of a foreign ſubſtance, merely az 


7 þ =: into the courſe of the circulation. 


ws 


hu 


* It' xs: pretry generally allowed that l- 
ſanity, and eſpecially of that diviſion which 
I have termed ideal, is a very common difor- 
der in hot climates. Nor is it difficult to con- 
ceive how intenſe heat may readily produce 
it.; whether we. conſider it as immediately 
effected, which it ſeems not unfrequently to 
be, by the rarefaction of the blood, and the 
hafdquine fulneſs of the vaſcular ſyſtem; 
by its accelerated motion; by the unuſual i- 
ritability, and inflammatory. tone, of the 
blood- veſſels ; aud by the increaſed deter- 
mination of the circulating fluids to the 
head; without the intervention of any gre 
| "XR of fever: or as the. conſequence of 


thoſe ardent, and delirious fevers, which 
. ale 
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are ſo common, and ſo violent, i in the countries 
which are much expoſed to the burning rays 
of the ſun: ot as the offspring of that ex- 
quiſite irritability and ſenfibility, of that 
ſuſceptibility and keenneſs of the appetites, 
of that quickneſs and activity of the imagi- 
nation, that livelineſs and vehemence of paſ- 
ſion, ſo conſpicuous in the countenance and 
habit of body, in the manners and conduct, 
in the religious ſentiments, and in the litera- 
ry compoſitions, where literature has any ex- 
iſtence, of the numerous nations who inha- 
bit the torrid, and the warmer climates of 
the temperate zones. 


Taz learned, and ingenious Dr. Lox- 
RY,* draws a ſtriking picture of the effects 
of the too exquiſite irritability, and ſenfibili- 
ty, of the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts 
of Aſia.—“ Among them, he obſerves, 
1 the arts and ſciences received their firſt 


8 rudiments 


* De Mclancholia, Tom. I. p. 84. Kc. 
2 2 
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* rlllincars ; ; but were . ovine, by the 
want of perſeverance, and impatience of la- 
© bour, from riſing to the higheſt degrees of 
perfection. Poetry is. ſo natural to them, 
% that their common language is, in our eſti- 
mation, abſurdly metaphorical. ' If we take 
%a view of their manners, they are no leſs 
the extravagant. Their courage is fury, and 
« outrage; and their fear puſillanimity. 
Crimes, in the pages of oriental hiſtory, are 
every where blackened with incredible bar- 
«© barity ; and the examples of virtue, and 
« wiſdom, appear to be ſcarcely human. 
<© There we ſee piety, contaminated with fi- 
naticiſm, wiſdom obſcured by fable, and ſci- 
<ence involved in myſtery. In theſe regions 
mad, and ungovernable love, taught the art 
* of locking up in ſeraglios, and enſlaving to 
the will of one man, the moſt beautiful 
« of the human ſpecies. Here the fire of love 
„ glows with ſo much ardor, and ſo poſſeſſes 
« and inflames, the whole man, that neither 
Ac threats, nor the fear of death, can extin- 
„ guiſh an affection which has once been 
<6 al up. Here the ſenſibility of the pF 
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« ſions requires to be ſoothed by opium. 
Hence, in no other part of the world is 
« nervous Melancholy found in a greater de- 
« oree, as we learn from ARE Tus, GA- 
„EN, BoNTIUs, PROSPER . ALPINUS 
and from almoſt all the Arabian writers, 
but eſpecially AVICENNA, who has diſ- 
tinctly deſcribed no leis than three ſpecies 


« of purely nervous Melancholy. Henee 


« this kind of Inſanity is not only frequent a- 
e mong theſe people, but in an exceſſive de- 
60 gree. Hence it is common for their ima- 
« ginations to be ſo ſtrongly affected, that 


they will grow delirious about an object on 
« which they have placed their affections, and 
„wound their own bodies to obtain it. No 


„ where elſe are they more influenced by re- 
ligious fear, or terrified by the denunciati- 
« ons of their prophets, Theſe prophets, 


„who are called Bonzes, whirl themſelves 


round till their imaginations are diſordered, 


* and when they have worked themſelves up 


to a degree of enthuſiaſm, perform the 
* moſt abſurd, and even horrid actions, un- 


der the ſacred notion of religion.—A nd | 


ſo 


.. 
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46 ſo OI PG are the effects of muſic upon 
e theſe ſuſceptible people, that from this 
„ circumſtance the notions of charms, 
incantations, and enchantments, have de- 
66 rived their origin.” | | 


* N our own, ang in 3 oth” temperate cli- 
8 Inſanity 1 is obſerved to be more fre- 
quent in ſummer ; and eſpecially during the 
heat of the dog-days, or after a long continu- 
ance of very hot, dry, and ſultry weather, 
In theſe ardent ſeaſons, the fiery temperature 
of the air not only rarifies the blood, ſtimu- 
lates the heart and arteries to quicker and 
ſtronger contractions, determines an unuſual 
quantity of blood to the head, and by theſe 
and the other means abovementioned produ- 
ces immediate Inſanity of the more violent 
kinds ; but by diſſipating the fluid parts of 
the blood, and enfeebling ' the ſolids, when it 
continues for any great length of time, may 
with the aſſiſtance of other concurring cauſes, 
gradually. lay the foundation of this diſorder, 


and 1225 the way for ſubſequent attacks of 
it 


* at 


of rife ang 


it in the leſs violent, but not leſs diſtreſſing, 
and uſually more gloomy forms, of anxiety, , 


* 


depreſſion, and Melancholy. 4 44 


24 K * 
* 


THz inhabitants of Apulia, where, 2 . 
we are told by BAGLIVI, A there is ſcarcely 
ay rain in the ſummer ſeaſon, and where 
they breathe an air as intenſely hot as if it 
proceeded immediately from the mouth of 4 
furnace, partake of the nature of the climate, 
are of an aduſt temperament, have black hair, 
« fallow and ſometimes pale complexion, are | 
lcan, impatient, paſſionate, wakeful, acute, 
1108 OE SIS Tan, at Y 3 ; rapid 
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+ © Regio prædicta [Apulia] orientem reſpicit, ventiſque o- 
nentalibus, & aquilonaribus obnoxia eſt : æſtate illic -imbres ra- 
mi; qua de re, imo etiam ob vicini im orientis, exurentiſſi- 
mis caloribis ſolis uritur Apulia; unde populares illi coguntur 
1 Arn = ; a 4 3 * N 14 

ſpirare aetem quaſi ab ardenti elibano efflantem.——Huic di. 
matis temperiei analoga eſt illa incolarum ; generaliter enim por . 
pulares illi ſunt aduſti temperamenti, nigris capillis, ſubfuſco, 
quandoque ſubpallido eutis colore præditi, macilenti, impatien- 
es, iracundi, 1nſomnes, magno mentis acumine præditi, ad diſ- 
curſum veloees, ad operatienes promptiſſimi. Obnoxii potiſſi- 
mum ſunt ardentiſſimis febribus, phrenitidi, pleuritidi, demer:- 
t, aliiſque morbis inflammatoriis ; tantaque caloris eſt illis in 
regionibus activitas, ut plurimos viderim in ſummam impatien- 
nam, atque in dimentiam actos.“ = Difſertat. de Taraniu- : 
(a, Cap. 2. Oferum p. 60). „ nin Tia 6 
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ern 


rapid in converſation, and prompt in executi- 


on; and are peculiarly liable to the moi 


ardent fevers, phrenſy, pleuriſy, Maaneji, 


and other inflammatory diſorders. Such, in- 
deed, he tells us, is the exceſſive activity of 
the heat in that climate, that he has often 


ſcen people driven into Madneſs by the agony 


of impatience into which they were | hurried 


by 1 its intolerable violence. 


HorrmanN* reckons intenſe cold, ol 
| eſpecially when the lower extremities have 
been imprudently expoſed to it, among the 
remote cauſes of Inſanity ; and accounts for 
its agency in the production of this diſorder, 
by means of the ſpaſm which it excites over 
the whole ſurface of the body, whether it be 
univerſally, or only partially, applied to it; 

and the conſequent determination of the cir. 
culating blood, with unuſual force, and ener- 


_ gy, from the ſurface, to the internal parts; 
whence, 


® Med. Rat. Syſt. Tom. 4. Operum Tom. 3. p. 254 6 
1 Sopplem. Secund, Part. Secund. p. 239 $ 15e 
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whence, of courſe, muſt ariſe various diſfor-- 
ders in the larger veſſels, and thoſe internal | 
parts with which they are connected, and 
particularly in the lungs, 1 in the heart, and in 
the brain; producing in the breaſt, oppreſ- 
ſion, anxiety, ſhortneſs of breath, and figh- 
ing; in the heart, trembling, and pal pitati- 
on; and in the head, giddineſs, weight, fe- 
rocity of the eyes, long watching, and varis 
ous kinds of inſane delirium. This he not 
only illuſtrates by the coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, and ſhivering, which frequently. pre- 
cede hypochondriacal paroxyſms ; but by. the 
hiſtory of a remarkable, and obſtinate hy po- 
chondriacal diſorder, brou ght on by long ex- 
poſure, on a journey made in the depth of a 
ſevere winter, to intenſe cold. But, not- 
withſtanding the authority of ſo great a name, 
as this is, at beſt, a very remote cauſe, and 
has rarely, if ever, been known to have been 
immediately inſtrumental in the production of 
Infanity; I have not ventured to introduce it 
into 


Au 
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into the lift of cauſes upon a merely hypo 
thetical foundation. 


3. A s great heat of climate, 6 immodes 
rate exerciſe, N and eſpecially i in a hot and dry 
air; by accelerating the motion of the blood, 
heating the body, exhauſting it by profuſe 
perſpiration of its more fluid parts, increaſing 
the velocity, and force, of the circulation 
through the head, and cauſing an unuſual ac- 
cumulation of blood in the brain; is not only 
capable of producing immediate Inſanity, 
or delirious fevers terminating in Inſanity; 
but _ likewife m— occaſion to this diforder 

by 


_*E Bogxngavir Abb. $ 2093 & 58 1108. | 


Tin xus A 8 wo motum corpons 
Zeoncitatiorem æſtiyo tempore utum juvenem maniaeum fe. 
didiſſe.— n Exercitat. P hyfico- Medic. a+ Mer. 

Lis ex Morbofa Sanguinis 6. iS 29A Supplement 
| Secund. Part. Secund. P- 336. 5 9 5 


„% Tin Avus A Gurpexzl relates the caſe of aunt 
man who was rendered maniacal 75 the exerciſe of running in bt 
weather? 
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by means of the great debility, and | various 
chronical complaints, which may owe their 
origin to this ſoufcde. = 
J. Profuſe evacuations of every kind, eben 

in the firmeſt conſtitutions, ſoon produce d- 
bility ; which cannot long exiſt without giv- 


ing riſe to the permanently /ax, infirm, 7 | 


nervous tones, and their natural offspring Ian 
gur, depreſſion, and gloomineſs. Theſe, if of 
any conſiderable ſtanding ; whether owing to 
the continuance of their cauſe, or to its hav- 
ing induced, by its. violence,, though it may- 
now be long ſince ĩt ceaſed, fuch a degree. of. 
weakneſs into · the habit as nature cannot eaſily 


overcome; and eſpecially, if aided by the con- 


curring influence of ſuch external cauſes, as 
have a tendency to excite any of the painful, 


and dejecting paſſions, are, by the mere ha- 


bits of uneaſineſs, anxiety, and depreſſion, 
readily convertible into actual, and too often 
into incurable Inſanity ;* which is at firſt, 


from 


> Vide BORNAAVII Apb. & rro8, 2. & Van Swrp-. 


TEN. 
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from the very nature of its cauſes, ſal Pan 


thetic ; but which not uncommonly ſo in. 
G in violence, as it proceeds, as to arrive 
at length, and ſometimes very rapidly, to the 
moſt e impetuoſity of Prreniti Ju- 


fanity. 


C As Es of this ſort are not unfrequent ; 
and if recent are as eaſily cured; as when of 
long date, they are obſtinate, and unyield. 
ing. I recollect one inſtance of Inſanity from 
this cauſe, which, at the ſame time that it 
illuſtrates the facility with which it may be 
removed before time and habit have — 
it inveterate, affords a plain proof of the pow- 
erful influence of mere exhauſtion, and de. 
bility, in generating this diſorder. An unhap- 
py mother, in a low ſtation. of life, who 
| ater e obliged her to cr on a ſcanty 


allowance 


TEN | Comment —item Bornu, vb, & 1125, & Van Swur. 
989 etiam Hor rMANN. Diſſert. Medic. di vtra 
NMorbi } goers Sede, Dndole, ac Curatione. . Supp en. 
| Secund. rt. Secund. p. 230. $ XIII. 
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allowance of poor, and unnouriſhing diet, 
had too long given fuck to a hearty child, Was 


reduced almoſt to a ſtate of deſperation by the 
debility which ſo ill timed an evacuation had 
accationed. From this miſerable condition 
ſhe was reſtored, in a ſhort time, to health, 
and ſerenity, by weaning her child, and u- 
ing a more plentiful, and nutritious diet, 
without the aid of any: medicine whatever. 850 


5. But of all the cauſes of Inſanit) y bh 
operate chiefly by means of the previous pro- 
duction of debility, none are more effectual, 
or more obſtinate, than exceſſ we ventry;; 
which, at the ſame time that it acquires accu- 
mulated, and almoſt invincible force by habit, 
and almoſt incurably enervates the body, and 


dLebilitates the mind, is uſually accompanied 


by other diſtreſſing circumſtances ; by great 


and often irreparable injury both of fame and 


fortune; by a privation of the very enjoy- 
ment for the ſake of which they were ſacri- 


fed, by the poſſeſſion in its ſtead of the 


| moſt tormenting, and tantalizing defires, 
which are for ever diſappointed with pain 


where 
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where they fought for gratification ; * vain 
regret for the loſs of almoſt every pleaſure, 
and every comfort, both corporeal and men- 
tal, and the aggravating reproaches of a guil- 
— conſcience ; and to add to its fatal power 
af gradually debilitating by all theſe means, 
: the faculties of the mind, and ſubverting 
their found, and rational operation, it has a 
peculiar tendency by nature, while it exhauſts 
the vital erer and enfeebles the whole 2. 
nitral f to occaſion an increaſed action 
of the veſſels of the brain, and an unuſual 
determination of blood to that organ, and 
thus, on many occaſions, to give immediate 
rica to Inſanity, v7 its mags action up- 


Wu E A E the talen of ks 
obyious, authority can ſcarcely be wanting 
to prove the exiſtence of its effects; if it 
were, inſtances might be adduced in great a- 
bundance. Authors, indeed, are univerſally 
agreed, from GALEN down to thoſe of the 
preſent day, about the pernicious influence of 

a n * and its ſtrong 
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prope nfity to generate the very ewe; and 


moſt formidable kinds of Inſanity.” Nor is 
the 1 injurious power it derives from its imme- 
diate operation upon the brain, perhaps, leſs 


conſiderable ; and it is certainly more direct, 


and ſudden ; than that which it owes to its 
tendency to produce debility, regret, diſap- 
pointment, anxiety, and remorſe. It has 
frequently been known to occaſion ſpeedy, 
and even inſtant Infanity. - SCHENCKIUSH 
relates a caſe from JAcefixus of phrenitic 


Inſanity which was ſpeedily brought on by 


this cauſe ; and HorFrMant relates, from 


Fos fs and HREN RICUsS AB "FIOLR, two 
other caſes of a ſimular nature. 


6. A deficiency of nouriſhment, from het: 
ene at the ſame time that it has the 
common 


e 


+ 0%½ Med. Rar. Lib. 1. Obſ. 3. p. 133 


W. . Tom. IV. Part. IV. Cap. VII. 
XV, Operum Tom, III. P- 254.—t& De Monti Meri 
Par, Morboſs Saxguinis Circulatione ortia Su lem. Secund. 
P. 334+ $ KI. & p. 336. 3 XVI, 
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common \ debilitating agency of ppofuſe evacu- 


ations, not only deprives the body of a due 
ſupply ; which, as it may be abundantly fur- 
niſhed, during the exiſtence of ſuch evacua- 
tions, may in ſome degres diminiſh their bad 
effects; but weakens, and injures, in a pecu- 
liar manner, the ſtomach and other organs of 
digeſtion and chylification, which are the 
immediate ſources, and whoſe debility ſeems 


to be the principal cauſe, of hypochondriacal 


Melancholy,* the fruitful parent of almoſt 
every ſpecies of Infaniry : nor is it merely of 


itſelf a powerful agent in the production both 


of notional and ideal deluſion, by inducing 
debility in its higheſt, and worſt, degree, 
and all its tormenting conſequences, langour, 
ſpaſm, pain, dejection, anxiety, and fear- 
ful apprehenſion ; ; but it not uncommonly 


brings others in its train: 5 ſince it can ſel- 
| | 0 dom 


+, 3 ANNI Diers Medic. de * — 
Mb, ejuſque Pare Caufis, Operum Supplem. 
Part. Secund. 243- $ IV. Zacvr. Lusir. Oper 
Tom. . P · 82. 43. * 
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dom fail to be accompanied with a variety of 
thoſe diſtreſſing paſſions which muſt naturals 
ly originate from extreme poverty, accidental 
misfortune, cruel uſage, or ſome painful, or 
perhaps hopeleſs, bodily diſeaſe, which ei- 
ther withhold the means of good and whole- 
{ome nouriſhment, or, if they do not with 
hold them, render it impoſſible to uſe them 
in a ſufficient quantity, or, when they are 
plentifully taken; ſo impede digeſtion, and 
chylification, as to defraud the body of its due 
proportion of daily refreſhment, and repair. 


7. As the phrenitis, ſmhall-pox accom= 
panied with delirium, and other delirious fe- 
vers, give riſe to Inſanity by theif immediate 
influence upon the brain, ſo ſevers of whateveh 
kind, which have continued long, have frequent - 
ly recurred, have terminated wvith an imper fe 
erifis, or have not been treated with proper dilu- 
tion, are often found to be productive of In- 
ſanity by means of the infirm tones, debility - 
and obſtruction of the ſtomach and bowels, 
and other diſcaſes of the natural, and atiimal 
0 functions, 
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kündtions, which they leave bebind them, or 


to produce a preternatural accumulation of 


the offspring of long continued intermittents, 
| commonly happened, of autumnal quartans ; 


from requiring evacuations, of any kind, 


Nye conſiſting of nothing 1 more than milk 


2c {x7 catsg's 


give occaſion to; afid perhaps by injuring the 
brain itſelf in ſore degree, both by the vio- 
lence of the fever, and by the ſubſequent de- 
bility, ſo as to render its veſſels unuſually 
ſuſceptible of an increaſe of action, and apt 


Blood within the cranium. 


WE are e formed by Ana that he 
May: met with Manin which had been 


as well of ſpring tertians, as, which more 
and that the latter, in particular, was 0 far 
that the mere adminiſtration. of the mildeſt 

ar, even when the patient Was in 2 


e e Rate, would imitiediately renew 
the Glrder * 


TOA 


» * 


„ 
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to be much leſs frequent now than it was in 


very free uſe ot evacuants in thoſe lays, And 


peruvian bark; a practice which Was repre- 


bated by that ſagacious phxſteian, ande has 


now happily given way to a better, and, on 
deed, almoſt infallible method wo cure 3 Vet 
Inſanity from this cauſe ſtill occurs now! and 
then; and though it is not at vieardd intol- 
lerant of all evacuations as it ſeems then tohqv 
been; and will not only bear, but requires 
their prudent, and moderate uſe; yet is it 
principally to be treated, chen its violence is 
ſomewhat abated; ithmmziſhing _ "_ 
2 mee = 


* 10 


Bo N, TU Ci gives the hiſtory 5 a caſe 
of 


C Stpulchret, Tom, I. P- 205. Obſ. I. 
Bb 


Two yok Inſanity of this 9 


SYDENHAM'S time; ; owing, probably, to the | 


the timid exhibition, or total neglect, of the 
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nitic Manly which had ſucceeded an 
cute over hy omg avon with delirium. b 
Ho oF F MAN mentions Inſanity of every f 
A as frequently. occurring after moſt 3 
ſorts of acute fevers, and eſpecially if they 0 
have been protracted to a great length: and 6 
accounts for this circumſtance from the diſſi- i 

pation of the animal ſpirits by the violent, 

and long continued, febrile heat, and watch: 
ing; from a defect in their ſecretion 1 in con- tr 
ſequence of the injury done to the fibrous tex- ſti 
ture of the brain; and, in ſhort, from a di- al 
minution of the tone of the veſſels and fibres gr 
. of the brain, and of the whole animal ſyſtem. gi 
He alſo relates a caſe of Infanity, ſucceeding a co 
tertian fever, every paroxyſm of which had been cat 
nene with a "fight delirium :* and ces 
cConſiders wo 
ſve 
ful 


3 Med. Rat. yp. Tom. IV. Part. IV. © Cap, VIII. $ 
* III. Oper. Tom. 3. p. 264. 


® Conſult. & Reſpons. Mid. Caut. 1. Seft, 1. Cal, 
COR Tom, IV. * 62. | 


\ 
\ 
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canſiders ene Melancholy as. no 


uncommon conſequence of intermittents; 
but, unfortunately, attributes this circum- 
ſtance to their being cred” by the Peruvian 
bark, according to'SYDENHAM'S me- 
« thod without the intervention of any purg- 


ing medicine to carry off the remains 9 the 
„ remedy, as well as of the diſeaſe. 5 


SY A 


8. AND of the RAGS and — 
train of evils ariſing from indigeſtion, ob- 
ſtruction, and defeQive' tones of every kind, 
all, or moſt; are, ſooner or later, and in a 


greater or leſs degree in proportion to the ori- 
ginal firmneſs, or delicacy, of the natural 
conſtitution, and the degree of the injuring 
cauſe, the neceflary and inevitable conſequen- 
ces of an inactive and ſedentary life. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Inſanity of ſome 
ſpecies, or other, ſhould often cloſe the] Pain 
ful, and gloomy proceſſion. 


* 


L D: vera Morbi e Sede, Indele, ac . 
V. Oper. Surplen. — Part. Secund. p. 231. 
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n — = 2 ho — necellary, of. 
ſpring, of an inactive and ſedentary life, will 


but too plainly appear, if we conſider the 
known effects of EXERCISE, in its various 


ae, ne ths me . 


A 8 Lune de rree of, motion, _ 3 
ſeems almoſt effential to the very being of the 
body, as an active, a0 atuimated machine; 
ſoſa confitterdble degree of therm, greater or 
leſs in different ages, ſexes, and conſtitutions, 
is abſolutely be to its Wellbeing. 


2 tarly youth, while the texture of the 
fibres” is yet tender, their ſtrength infirm, and 
the nervous ſyſtem delicately irritable, exer- 
2 9 be active, : and Ne, but never 


SS £4 £$ 5 


wehen it may be protracted to a greater 1 
in the tender ages of infancy, and youth, 
than 
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chan at any other en, of life, n 
extreme old age. 


1 N 32 prime of I, 70 when the W is ar- 
rived at its perfect vigour, and maturity; 
when the texture of the fibres is become more 
compact, and their ſtrength robuſt; when 
the nervous ſyſtem, though ſufficiently a- 
nimated, and ſuſceptible, 1s not too delicate - 


ly irritable; exerciſe ſhould be more vigo- 


rous; and though 1 it will admit of longer i in- 


terruptions of a leſs active ſtate, we ſhould 


carefully guard againſt very long, or very 


frequent intermiſſions of moderate, and con- 


tinued motion ; and againſt all intemperate 
indulgence of repoſe in bed, nn deine 
or waking. 


As old age advances, and the fibres 15 
come hard, inflexible, and inactive; the ner- 
vous ſyſtem leſs irritable; and the powers of 
life are approaching to decay; exerciſe ſhould 
be leſs vigorous, leſs lively, and leſs perſe- 
vering 3. and ſhould be interrupted with very 

Frequent 
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frequent, but not A very * intervals o& 
/ 7 _ and fleep, if happily a ready viſitant, 
// ) thould not be treated with neglect, but in- 
| / dulged fo long as ſhall be found conducive to 

); refreſhment 3 and where ſleep is leſs liberdl 
of its favours, the repoſe of bed, while it 
continues eaſy and refreſhing, ſhould not be 


/ too haſtily quitted. | 


Females, being of a more lx, pI arid 
irtitable habit than the other ſex, require more 
gentle, and leſs fatiguing exerciſe ; as do alſo 
men of delicate, enervated, and irritable con- 

ſtitutions, than nen of robuſt fibres, and an 
utenfeebled nervous ſyſtem. - On the other 
Hand, men of ſtrong arid vigorous conſtituti- 
ons receive leſs injury from temporary inter- 


ruptions of exerciſe, than the delicate and in- 


; op ie 
Ii. | : 


| * 2 H E - apr efett of exerciſe e of all de- 
| grees, and upori all colts, 1s immedi- 

| ately tc to quicken, and invigorate the circula· 
tion. This it does by means of the action of 


the muſcles, which, when in a ſtate of con- 
CY traction, 


ef 


„ IN s . 
traction, not only pre 


neighbouring veins, and ede * 


and agitate them by the motions of the body 


and limbs, but force out the blood diffuſed 


through their own ſubſtance into the veins 


going from them ; which is again ſupplied 
by the arteries. during their relaxation, and a- 


gain forced into the large veitts by the re» 


petition of their contraction. The blood bes 
ing, by theſe means, propelled x more rapidly 


through the venous ſyſtem, is returned in 
greater quantity than in a ſtate bf reſt; m & 


given time; to the heart; WHoſe fight kri- 


ele, and ventricle, being filled more ſpeedily; 
greater vis 
gout, and at ſhorter intervals; produte the 
ſame change in the action of cha left: auricle 
and ventricle; hence the blood: is ſent with 
greater frequency, celerity, and force, through. 


and more diſtended, contract with 


the large arteries ; and the action of the ſmal - 


ler ones, by whatever power the circulation 
ls carried 2 them, 38 
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; demanding a quicker. paſſage. 3 them, | 


ſtimulates them more urgently to action. It 
is alſo a general effect of exerciſe, to promote, 


SY 


by this increaſe of the circulation, the gene- 


ration of animal heat; to keep the whole ſyſ- 


tem of veſſels active and permeable; to 
quicken reſpiration; and to increaſe the ex- 
cretion of perſpirable matter from. the ſurface 


of the lungs, and of the. ſkin. | 


"Exzrc Is E may be benfdeted as of 
three degrees. VIOL ur, —MODERATE, 
RE nd DEFECTIVE. 6523 3-45 2 


VIoL RN EXERCISE may be 
| injurious two ways; either by an exceſs 
in "dare, by an exceſs in duration.” 155 


* 7 
"i 3.5 | # : 


V. 10 1 E N ”T e of every Suda a 


tendency to injure health. It occaſions t 


much labour of the muſcles, of the Kor 


and'of the whole vaſcular ſyſtem ; too great 


exertions, and waſte, of. power, of the ner.: 


vous Hiſtera ; * and too, violent attrition, and 
abr n, 


22 2 


1 - * 
* — 


e 


of INSANITY. 


tbraſiors, and too great ris gidity of the ſolids 
it induces too firm a texture of the blood; „ 


diſipates its fluid parts by immoderate per- 


ſpiration ; tends to generate the rigid, athle- 
tic, and inflammatory tones ; and, when ex-. 


ceſſiye, diſturbs all the ſecretions, and excte- 5 
tons; impedes digeſtion, and nouriſhment; 


F 


excites burning heat ; produces fevers, in- 


ders. 


Exzac1s KE ha; is * 
can conſiſt only in momentary, or at moſt in 
no very long continued exertions; as in vio- 


carrying, wreſtling, ericket- playing, Jurnp- 
ing, running, or the like ; whicty dtend to 


lammations, and other i 


Foy 


fammations, quinſies, defluctions, plurifies, 
hemorrhages, conſumptions,, incurable debi- 
lity from over-exertion,, and a variety, of - 
other cr. Ts Lenden di ſor: | 


ps 7 


lent efforts of ſtrength,” or ſpeed,” in lifting, 


occaſion ruptures, / ktmdrraghs, fevets, ins- 

mediate,” and vio⸗ 

lent e as well as greatly 160 diſturb” 
all 
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| al che narural functions, and give riſe to ſuc 


as ſometimes lay the 3 of 
very troubleſome chronic diſorder | 


T u * ne 3 in dur ation has leſs . 
effects in proportion as it recedes from the 
We in degree. It tends to produce more 

dual changes in the ſyſtem, and rather to 
injure by exhauſting, and wearing out, the 
body, inducin g too early rigidity, and the o- 
ther ſymptoms of premature old age, than 
by cauſing thoſe ſudden, an alarming ef. 
fects, which ars the common conſequences ; 
of ſuch exerciſe as is purſued with an exceſs 
ol, 1 8 „ and e end reatly 


: #23 , & T5 9 * 
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Serge bersgenn Us. in in hd by 


dag great impetuoſity af action, or a. 
nay of the fluids 1 intq veſſels which r; not 
jo receive them z generates . temperate heat 3 
promotes the whole operation of digeſtion 
| — the effuſion of the gaſtric fluid into the 


ſtomach the action of the ſtomach and 


ſurrounding parts upon the ment the 
propulſion of the aliment into the inteſtines 
—the plentiful, afflux of bile, and of the Pan- 


ereatic and inteſtinal fluids che ready per- 


formance of the periſtaltic motion. the ab. 
ſorption of chyle by the lacteals and the 
ſpeedy expulſion, by fool, of the feeulent, 
and excrementitious: matter, which, by de. 


lay, might contaminate the chyle with leſs: 


pure, and leſs nouriſhing, particles; The 


blood, thus, Unpregnated: with::recent,- and. 
wholeſome chyle,: acarjebby moderate ex- 
ertiſe, in a gen 


rent, as well through the Wholg rus. og 
pillary, as. — che —— arteries; 4 
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all the natural functions, and give riſe to ſuch | 
changes, as ſometimes lay the foundation of 


very troubleſome chronic. diſorders, 


TARA eee in duration has leſs violent 
effects in proportion as it recedes from the 
exceſſive in degree. It tends to produce more 

dual changes in the ſyſtem, and rather to 
injure by exhauſting, and Nat out, the 


ther Faptemns of premature old age, than 
by cauſing thoſe ſudden, and alarming ef. 


fects, which are the common conſequences 


of ſuch exerciſe as is purſued with an exceſs 
of eagerneſs, and e wg 2 td 


errs in degree. 


MoDERATE EXERCISE is, in its effeft ups 


on the body, more benign and {alutary, and 


tends as powerfully to promote health, and 
prolong life, as violent exerciſe. tends to 
injure the one, and to ſhorten the other. It 
_., produces a due degree of celerity, and vigour, 
of circulation; keeps the whole vaſcular ſyſ- 


tera alive and permeable, without exciting 
too 


foo | 
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to re 
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ſurro 
prop! 
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creati 
forms 
ſorpti 
ſpeed: 
and e 
lay, 1 
Pure, 
blood, 
whole 
erciſe, 
rent, a 


pillary, 
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too great impetuoſity of action, or or puſhing a- 
ny of the fluids into veſſels which ought not 
to receive them; generates temperate heat; 
romotes the whole operation of digeſtion 
the effuſion of the gaſtric fluid into the 
ſtomach —the action of the ſtomach and 
ſurrounding parts upon the aliment— the 
propulſion of the aliment into the inteſtines 
—the plentiful afflux of bile, and of the pan- 
creatic and inteſtinal fluids — the ready per- 
formance of the periſtaltic motion. the ab- 
ſorption of chyle by the lacteals and the 
beedy expulſion, by ſtool, of the feculent, 
and excrementitious. matter, which, by dew 
hy, might contaminate the chyle with leſs: 
pure, and leſs nouriſhing particles. The 
blood, thus impregnated: with recent, and 
wholeſome chyle, is carried hy moderate ex- 
erciſe, in a gentle, ſteady, and unceaſing cur - 
rent, as well through the whole ſyſtem of ca- 
plllary, as through the larger arteries ;. and 
not only the particles adapted ta the purpoſe. 
if each ſecretion, are regularly, and uniform 
. 
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conveyed to the organs, and veſſels, deſtined 
for the offices of ſecreting, and collecting 
them into their proper receptacles ; but ſuch” 
as," having performed their parts in the MY 
mal cxconomy, are now beeome uſeleſs, * 
injurious, and recre mentitious, are readily, 
and ſpeedily, carried off, in the form of urine 
by the kidneys, and in that of ſenſible, and 
inſenſible perſpiration, and ſenſible phlogiſ. 
ton, by the lungs, and by the whole ſurface 
of the body ; and every part of the body i is: 
at the ſame. time plentifully nouriſhed; the 
inceſſant waſte of that on which the nervous 
power depends 1s perpetually ſupplied ; and 
ho firm, healthful, and vigorous tones, are 
generated. In a word, every vital, natural, 
and animal action, is performed with facili- 
ty, and effect; and the man enjoys, ſo far as 
bodily health can ſecure enjoyment, —if he 
be conſtitutionally healthful, and has entered 
upon a courſe. of exerciſe before his health 
has by any means been effentially injured, and 
if to' moderate -exerciſe be joined regularity, 
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and temperance, together with good 2 and 
perfect health, a proportional degree of perfec- 
tion of ſenſation, and voluntary motion, of 


the mental powers, of ad: bert, and 
of intellectual ſerenity. 


Bu T all theſe invaluable bleflings | are 
thrown away by the indolent, and inactive, 
whoſe unhappy, and often inexcuſable, Dx- . 
FECT OF EXERCISE, is the ſource of not 
leſs pernicious, though, for the moſt part, 
leſs ſudden, and alarming evils, than 1 ts vio- ; 
rote and exceſs, | 


9 BFECT Jof exciſe, by withholding 
the compreſſing, agitating, and propellingy 
action of the muſcles, both on the capillary, 
and on the large veſſels, returns the blood 
leſs copiouſly to — heart, ſtimulates that or 
gan leſs forcibly to contraction, renders it in- 
capable of projecting the blood with vigour, 
and in plenty, to the capillary veſſels, which, 
while the heart thus acts with too little po-wW- 
er to w eüſure a paſlage | into their beginning 

ramificatio ns 
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ramifications, and to urge thei into contracti- 
* _ to its enfeebled Efforts the blood 
| them, and increaſing 


ads ese to its fence: for want of the 


propelling aid of muſcular action. The force, 
and extent of the Circulation being thus di- 
miniſhed, the Auids ſtagnate, and degenerate, 
the blood becomes thick, black, and pluti- 
nous, or, in great degrees of degeneracy, 
thin, pale, and watry, and in both caſes leſs 
fit for ſecretion; the capillary veſſels become 
leſs permeable, and ſome. perhaps are oblite- 
rated; digeſtion languiſnhes; nouriſnment js ill 
prepared, and ill applied; the body is e- 
maciated, or is bloated: with unhealthy cor- 
pulency, or deluged, and ſwollen, with wa- 
try fluids ; the ſecretions, and excretions, 


languiſh, or are diſturbed ; heat is diminiſh- 


ed; the tones become * infirm, and ner- 
vous; and the man is ſunk in ſloth and in- 


dolence, depreſſed with feebleneſs, and lan - 


guor, teazed with exquiſite irritability, or tor- 


rented — a — of gouty, rheumatic, 
e Cr ph | ; ſpaſmodic) 
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ſp ne and other pains. They who have 

5458 indulged in inaction, are ſometimes ſo 

weakened by it, as ſcarcely to be capable of ma- 

king uſe of a degree of exerciſe, which, had 
it never been intermitted, would have pre- 

ſerved that health, to the regaining of which 
it can now, perhaps, either never be applied, 
or to which, if fortunately it can be applied, 
there is little room to hope that it can ever 
reſtore its original firmneſs, and perfection. 

How commonly do we ſee perſons who have 
long been habituated to a ſedentary life, great- 
ly diſordered even by moderate exerciſe. The- 
heart, weakened and.rendered more irritable, 
with the reſt of the body, is incapable of ſuſ- 
taining the unuſual afflux of blood occafioned 
by a little extraordinary muſcular motion; 
and is perpetually irritated into convulſive, 
but too feeble, and ineffectual contractions; 
the lun gs, unaccuſtomed to the paſſage of ſo 
copious a ſtream of blood through them, ex- 
pand with labour, and tranſmit it with dif- 
fculty Such perſons, tlierefore, on uſing 
exerciſe, 


D d 
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exerciſe, and vocally PA of. 8 
breathe ſhort, and with much difficulty, wy 
ſometimes with -a ſenſe of oppreſſion little 
ſhort of ſuffocation ; their hearts ' palpitate ; 
and they are often unable to proceed without 
immediate danger of fainting. Theſe pain- 
ful effects of exerciſe are ſo much the greater, 
if, to the debilitating influence of inaction, 
has been united a naturally delicate conſti- 
tution, or ſome ſuch diſorder as has a direct 
tendency to produce debility, or to obſtruct 
the regular action of the heart, or to prevent 
the free 5 of the blood b the 


lungs. 


Bu r no where are the injurious conſe- 
quences of a defect of exerciſe more conſidera- 
ble, than in that part of the animal ccono- 
my, which, being deſtined to the office of 
preparing the daily refreſhment, and nou- 
riſhment, of the body, is the very fountain 
of life, health, and vigour ; and cannot be 
| difordered but the whole machine muſt ſuf- 
fer. For indigeſtion, flatulency, acidity, 


and 


. 


„ 
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ar an endleſs variety of other ifoaders of 
the firſt paſſages, and of the parts connected 
with them, are the natural offspring of in- 
action; and while they add to the numerous 

progeny of ills of which it is the parent, they 
nouriſh, and ſtrengthen, moſt of the other 
complaints which are derived from the ſame 


origin. 


Tu E means by which a defect 518 exer- 
ciſe impedes the proceſs of digeſtion are as. 
various as thoſe by which moderate motion 
promotes it; and are, indeed, exactly the 
reverſe. It 1 the action of the ſto- ; 
mach, and inteſtines, weak and languid ;j— 
it debaſes the qualities of the gaſtric, pan- 
creatic, and inteſtinal fluids, and of the bile ; 
 —and it obſtruQs the affuſion, and due mix- 
ture with our aliment, of theſe: powerful, and 


neceſſary agents, in its digeſtion, and aer 
lation. 


DEF E C of as weakens the fho- 25 e 
mach, and inteſtines, by preventing the __ -# 1 x or" | 
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| tle 8 . agitation, whizh they 
would receive—from the moderate motion of 
the body 1 in general ; from the increaſed ac- 
tion in particular of the muſcles of the belly, 
and of thoſe concerned in reſpiration ; and 
from the ſtronger pulſation of the arteries 
through the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, which 
while it would invigorate their tone by invi- 
gorating the whole animal machine, would 
act, within the cavity of the abdomen, as 
a ſtimulating cauſe - immediately u on the 
bowels themſelves. It alſo weaken fi he ſto- 
mach, and inteſtines, by variouſly 1 injuring 
the proper nouriſhment, leflening the excite- 
ment, lowering the nervous power, and im- 
pairing the tones, of the whole body, In a 
word, a defect of exerciſe weakens the acti- 
on of all the inſtruments of digeſtion, by 
diminiſhing the agitation, and ſtimulus, of 
extrinſic cauſes, and at the ſame time en- 
feebling their healthful tones, and leſſening 
their inherent powers. 


B Y the ſame means an indolent, and ſe- 


dentary 
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dentary life, obſtructs the affuſion, * do. 
baſes the qualities, of the gaſtric, and pan- 1 
creatic juices, of the bile, and of the fluid 8 1 
the inteſtines. Inaction diminiſhes all the = 
ſecretions, and of courſe prevents a ſufficient 1 
ſupply of theſe invaluable fluids, ſo indiſpen- | -Y 1 
ably requiſite to good digeſtion; and while 1 
it hinders this important proceſs by defraud- 
ing it of ſuch powerful agents, and by di- | 
miniſhing the tones of the ſtomach, and/in- 
teſtines, and thus injures the chyle in its firſt 
preparation; the enfeebled tone of the vaſcu- | 
lar ſyſtem renders it incapable of correctin 
the errors of the firſt concoction, of elabora- 
ting a crude chyle into good and healthful 


blood, or of ſeparating from it, by ſecretion, | 
fluids prey in their kind. 


TE natural, and _ unavoidable conſe- 
quences of theſe primary. deviations of the a- 
nimal ceconomy ariſing from a ſedentary life, | i | 
—of the weakened tone of the inſtruments of 7 2 
digeſtion on the one hand ; and of the ſcanty / 
ſupply 0 5 . an, of the , 2 — 


"fluids | 
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fluids concerned in this pen he. 
on the other; — are, that the aliment, re- 
maining long in the ſtomach, paſſing flowly 
through the cavity of the inteſtines, and be- 
ing deprived, in a great meaſure, of the ne- 
ceſſary aid of ſuch powerful ſolvents, and 
correctors, will undergo, in proportion to 
the deficiency, ſuch ſpontaneous. changes as 
it would, in the ſame degree of warmth, 
moiſture, and confinement, out of the body; 
and, becoming acid, rancid, or putrid, but 
: particularly ACID, in a greater or leſs degree 
according to the nature of the aliment, and 
the degree of debility, will, while it ſupplies 
the ſyſtem with a leſs perfect, and leſs whole- 
ſome chyle, produce by its flatulency, and 
acrimony, frequent eructations of various 
kinds, loſs of appetite, nauſea, unnatural 
cravings, ſharp pains, and ſometimes enor- 


maous diſtentions of the ſtomach and inteſ- 


tines, which will occaſionally find a little re- 
lief by the evacuation of wind, or the termi- | 
nation of a great degree of coſtiveneſs, at un- 
certain interval, in ſpontaneous purging; or 
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be prolonged, and aggravated, by a. coſtive- 
neſs ſo obſtinate, and ſo total an incapacity 
of theſe organs to evacuate the offenſive mat- 
ter, as rarely to admit even of that temporary 
relief, In this ſituation the evil increaſes ; 
the confined matter will become more acri- - 
monious, will generate unceaſing ſupplies of 
flatus which can neither be expelled, nor ſub- 
dued, and together with all the other en- 
feebling and painful effects of a ſedentary life, 
the diſtreſſing ſymptoms of indigeſtion will 
receive, daily, accumulated, and , reciprocal 
increaſe, as long at leaſt as the inaction to 
which they owe their origin continues: this 
diſordered ſtate of the bowels increaſing the 
weakneſs of digeſtion, the increaſed weakneſs 
of digeſtion rendering the chyle ſtill more 
crude, the greater crudity of the chyle pro- 
ducing leſs nutritious blood, leſs nutritious | 
blood adding to the weakneſs of the tones, 
aid the growing weakneſs of the tones yet 
farther debaſing the fluids ſecreted, and both 
directly, and indirectly, rendering the digeſ- 
tion leſs perfect, and ſtill multiplying, and 
aggravating, 
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aggravating, all its painful, crm 
| and debilitating conſequences. . do noin 


N 0 * does the wilchlef end ele. Th, 
though ſufficiently grievous are not theo on. 
| ly eil which thefe and the neighbou 
parts expericHies, from thi Want of an unin- 
terrupted ſefies bf g gentle exerUle, and gits. 
tion. © Such is the fare dk condition, of 
that part of the vaſculat ſyſtem Which! is dil. 
tributed through the ſeveral organs concern- | 
ed in the great buſineſs of digeſtion, and r re- 
turns the blood from the inteſtines, ſpleen 
pancreas, and omentum, to the liver, t thar 
being little aſiſted by any immediate” muſcu. 
lat. Action in theſe ſoft parts rhemfelves, 0 ; of 
Which the. inteſtines ales ſeem to poſſefs a- 


1 
2 


: ny, the paſſage of the blood 155508 them, 
its gonveyance to the vena portarum, and dif. 
tribution. to every conceivable point of ſo 
large a ſubſtance, for the ſecretion of the bile, : 
by veins only, which, whatever power of ; 
action they may poſſeſs themſelves, can re- 
ceiye no aid from the action of the heart, are 
| at 
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at beſt but flow, and depend; in a great mea» 
| ſure, even for that ſlow. progreſſion, on. the 
action of reſpiration, the various ſuecuſſions, 
and agitations, of the contents of the belly, 
and the perpetual employment of the abdo- 
minal muſcles, during motion, and exerciſe, 
This naturally flow and languid progreſſion 
muſt, therefore, in a long courſe of inaction, 
almoſt ceaſe; and the blood, which will 
continue to be ſent i in as large, or nearly as 
large a quantity, as uſual, to theſe parts, by 
the heart, ſtagnating g, atid accutnulatitig, 
will not only increaſe the miſchiefs already 
mentioned, but conſpire with them to pro- 
duce every kind of obſtructioq; and every 
diſorder ariſing from this cauſe, of which 
they are ſuſceptible ; as indurations, and en- 
lirgements, of the meſenteric glands, a ſeir- 
rhous ſtate of the pancreas, ſpleen, omentum, 
and liver, ſtones in the gall-bladder and kid - 
neys, irritation, heat, pain, inflammation, | 
gangrenes, and abſceſſes, in the ſtomach, in- 
* livers and. Aber Tami parts 
liable 
E e 
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liable to be affected by this accumulation of 
blood in the veins connected with the vena 
portarum : and will at the ſame time occaſi. 
on other diſorders which are the more imme; 
diate, and peculiar, effects of ſuch accumula- 
tion, as the piles, morbus niger* of Hippo- 
CRATES, and all the troubleſome, dangerous, 
and ſometimes fatal complaints, which may 
ariſe from the diſtention, or rupture, of the 
veins within the cavity of the belly, _ 


FLATULENCY, indigeſtion, and + 


cidity, the firſt ſigns of injury in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, are eflential ſymptoms of the 

hypochondriacal diſeaſe; which, when it riſes | 
to any very high degree, is ſo commonly ac 
companied with. ſymptoms of Inſanity, t that 
one of its Eiger has generally been known 
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whoever was the author, in the treatiſe De Morbis, - inſerted 2 
mong his works f bod the: Neend. Hirpoun, Oper. . 
468. 50.——Scc. alſo abore, p. 16, note (19). — fla, 
„% 1 Letter from Dr. Tissor to Pr. ZinkzaMan, on te 


"— Niger,” which contains Tome caſes of this diſorder: 
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of woods and marſhes, or of any. place in a 
low and moiſt ſituation, as is aſſerted by Bo- 
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dus obſervatur, qui antea ſaniſſimi coguntur in ſimilibus locis 
ſationem fige re. VAN SWI TEN Comment. in & 1108. Tom. 
III. p. 50 9. | 


% Moreover many of the appearance exumeraied at ſeltion 
1094, which point out an atrabili 


to nation, dejefion, and the lile, are no-. uncommon. mem, ; 
« bar been eien ved in whole regiments' of ſoldiers who. were, ig 
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Ir the gamp, impure, and ſtagnating air, 


ons from neighbanr- 


ious degeneracy of the blaod, are 
dſerveble in ſuch perſons as live in low marſhby firvatiens ; ins 
whom & pale ſallsw. complexion, blotches in the ſting indiſpaſition, 
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_ ing mines, which Lonxvf imagines may 
| be one cauſe why nervous Melancholy is ſo 
= peculiarly familiar in Britain; or if air im- 
pregnated with any other kind of kffluvia, as | 
that of populous cities, contaminated, and 
rendered leſs fit for the purpoſes of reſpirati- 
on, and the wellbeifig of animal life, by the 
breath, and other unwholeſome %Muvyia of 
men, and brutes, by putrefaction, ire, 
and an immenſe variety of other noxious ya 
pours, and vitiating cauſes If theſe, and 
ſuch like, conditions of the air, have a ten- 
dency to produce Inſanity, they muſt ope- 
rate, like many of the other cauſes enumera- 
ted under this general diviſion, by imjuring 
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$ © Minerarum vicinia, halitus e paludibus noxiis bitumis- 
ofis, dum aerem inficiunt, Melancholiz favent, quod ſorſan una 
eſt e cauſis cur ſua Britannis competat Melancholig nervea . 
De Melancholia. Tom. I. b e x ORD 
17 * . | ' 


- © The neighbourhood of mings "207 thi noxious bituminous 98+, 
pours of merle, contaminate Ir att, and favour the fra. 
of Melancholy ; which, perhaps, is one cauſe why nerveys Melan- 
choly 7s /o peculiar to the inhabitants of Britain.” 
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the vital functions, gradually debilitating tage 1 
whole ſyſtem, indueing the lax, infirm, and it 
nervous tones, and rendering us liable to $ .: 
their numerous ill conſequences; among 
which the hypochondriac Melancholy: of the' 
antients, and various other n 8 5 
bold no inconſiderable rank. | te, - 


* k \ 
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Pex: H A Ty intenſe cold, GE it ever con- 5 . 
tributes to the production of Inſanity, does 
it, | for the moſt part, in the ſame remote 
way, by firſt inducing. debility,;.and rarely, 
if ever, by any ſudden, and immediate inffu- 12 
ence of the ſpaſm excited in the veſſels on the | 
| ſurface af the body, and the conſequent. in- 
creaſed determination of A blood to- * 


bran, ' , IS - . © k 


Ef 


Con D produces y: various effects upon the 
eutaneous, and ther ſuperficial veſſels, ac- 
cording to the > degree of its intenſity, and the 
ſtate of the body on which: it ads. Een 


vhen it is not very intenſe, it Will excite- a 
per al — in a the A8 arteries on che 


by . 
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and among others to the head; and both by 
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ſurface of the body, in people of lax, infirm, 
and nervous tones, and unleſs counteriged 


by exerciſe, even in thoſe of firm, vigorous 


and healthful tones; but if the bodily warmth 
be kept up by exerciſe, perſons in health, 
and vigour, have the circulation in the ſmall 
arteries rather ſtimulated into accelerated action, 
while that of the veins, is perhaps, diminiſh- 
ed, as ſeerns probable from the ſwelling of 
the face and extremities, ' and their florid, and 
ſornetimes even livid appearance, by a mode- 
rately cold, if at the ſame time it be a dry 


air. In like manner intenſe cold, at firſt in- 
creaſes the action of the capillary arteries in 


perſons of firm, healthful, and vigorous 
tones; but when exceedingly intenſe, and 
long endured, diminiſhes their irritability, 
produces torpidity, ſtagnation, ſpaſm, inſen- 
ſibility, determination to the internal parts, 
its immediate diminution of irritability, and 
by the accumulation of blood in the brain, 
brings on drowſineſs, a total abolition of ner- 
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vous power, and of animal life. It appears, 
therefore, exceedingly probable that cold, un- 
der certain circumſtances, debilitates, by di- 
miniſhing the nervous power on the ſurfaceof 
the body,—that is, within the ſphere of its im- 
mediate influence, and abating irritability; 
and by exciting a ſpaſm in the capillary ar- 
teries, which, while it tends to debilitate the 
reflels themſelves thus ſpaſmodically affect- 
ed, ſpaſm naturally producing debility, and 
debility ſpaſm, — induces general debility by 
dtermining the blood too copiouſly to the 
brain, and diſturbing the functions of the ve- 
ry organ from whoſe regular procedure the 
whole body derives its regular de at of 
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DEBILI Iv thus 1 if the cauſe . 
be accidental, and either not exceſſively in- 
tenſe, or its action of no long continuance, 
may be only tranſient, and leave no laſting 
traces; but if it owe its exiſtence to cold 
which is en. or which frequently re- 
| curs 
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21 curs, and is of an intenſe e ** it may give 
riſe to the other cauſes of debility, or aggra- 
vate the effects of ſuch as already exiſt, and 
perhaps lay a laſting foundation for depreſſion 
of ſpirits, anxiety, diſtreſs, and Inſanity; 
as ſeems to have been the caſe of the — 
the hiſtory of whoſe curious, and obſtinate 
diſorder, originating from the violent action 
of intenſe cold, has already been quoted from 
_ HoreMan.* His nervous ſyſtem had long 
been injured by a variety of cauſes: he 
had lived freely in his youth; had ſome- 
times indulged in drinking to exceſs ; and 
for ſeveral years before he ſuffered ſo ſeverely 
from. expoſure. to cold, had app lied ſo cloſely 
to a multiplicity of important buſineſs, which 
had obliged him to ſpend almoſt his whole 
time in ſitting, and thinking, that his health 
had begun to decline, though not ſo much 
as to alarm him with any ſerious complaints. 


» Difertar. Medic. fiftens Affectum Spaſmodico-H * 
p. 


acum inveteratum. Oper. Supplem. ms Part, 
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ln this ſtate of incipient debility, he was ex- 
poſed to intenſe cold; of how long continu- 


lent, and alarming, and gave a ſhock to his 
conſtitution, which he never recovered. In- 
ſanity, indeed, was not the immediate con- 
ſequence :_ : but 1 tymptoms 


— 


tinuation of his bodily Welirirp, and mental 


much increaſed, in the courſe of about three 
years after his ſevere ſuffering from cold, 
that, in the night, his ſleep became extreme- 
ly unquiet, and was diſturbed with anxious 
and terrifying dreams ; which were ſucceeded 
in the day time, by a degree of grief, and 
melancholy, which he was unable to over- 
come, or to reſiſt. 


I x ſhort, if there are any other agents, 
not here enumerated, which have a conſidera- 
ble propenſity to weaken the tones, and in- 


duce 
F f 


:nce is not ſaid, but its firſt effects were vio- 


application, aided by an injudicious, and de- 
bilitating medical treatment, they were ſo 
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duce languor, torpor, and debilty, all ſuch 


inſtruments of gradual change in the body 
may very properly be ee among the re- 
mote cauſes of eee wg 


"ZN 1 A at 2 ſeated i in, or - primgriy eli, 
eme particular parts, and giving riſe to Inſani- 
ty, etther by adding ſpeedily upon thes brain, a; 


Ey Jmpathy, or tranſlation; or by operating 


more; flowly, and producing ſuch 4 gradual 
ho in the Kenne as pal, to Mai 


Turn x appears not only to be a 
N ſympathy between every irritable, and 


ſenſible part of the body, by means of ſenſa- 


tion: but alſo certain leſs general, though 
'not leſs important, or leſs conſpicuous ſym- 
pathies, which have ſome only a' partial, and 
limited, and ſome a very extenſive, and al- 
moſt unbounded influence over the whole 2. 
nimal ſyſtem; often, = perhaps moſt 
commonly, by the mediation of irritability a. 

lone, but not unfrequently by the united 


4 Wen of both irritability, and ſenſation. | 


ES, 


; SY M- 


\ 


SYMPATHIES of the former kind are 
conſpicuous in all cafes of lively ſenſation, or 
violent pain: the very extenſive, and almoſt 
univerſal diffuſion of whoſe influence over e- 
rery ſenſible part of the body, and perhaps, 
cvery fibre capable of muſcular contraction, is 
either imme Jiate, and involuniary ; as in the ge- 
neral ſpaſm of the capillary arteries, and of 
the muſcular fibres, on the application of 
cold to a particular part, or the contrary, and 
antiſpaſmodic effects, of the partial application 
of warmth, or, in the univerſal ſpaſm, pale- 
neſs, and exceſſive coldneſs in ſome caſes, 
and the great heat, fluſhing, and profuſe 


perſpiration 1 in others, of violent pain ; — 

or, though ſcarcely reſiſtible, is indirect, and 
by the voluntary, or rather ſemivoluntary, a 
mediation, of the mind; as in groaning, 
holding of the breath, violently contracting 
all the voluntary muſcles, biting the lips, and 
the like general effects of pain; or it is the 
natural reſult of theſe effects, and of the 
ſtructure and functions of the parts, ſuch as 


the burſting of blood veſſels, hernial rup- 5 


tures, wearineſs, debility, and ſometimes al- 
moſt 
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moſt paralytic ſtate of the muſcles, inyo: 
luntary evacuation of urine, and ftool, and in 
ſome meaſure, perhaps, increaſe of heat, and 
profuſe ſenſible perſpiration. 


Or the /atter kind is the Gmpaths which 
ſeems to ſubſiſt between eyery Internal organ 
of the human body, and almoſt every. other 
part of that curious, and wonderful, anima- 
ted machine. This may, poſſibly, in ſome 
inſtances, be, in part, agcounted for, from 
the vicinity, connection, and mechanical 
ſtructure, of the parts concerned; as in the 
mutual ſympathy between the bladder and 
the rectum; between the bladder and the 


glans penis, when a ſtone, or ulcer, 1 in the 


former, excites a ſenſe of pain in the latter; 


between the gall bladder and other parts con- 


rained within the cavity of the belly, and the 


' ſtomach ; between the neighbouring parts of 


the ſame membrane,—inflammation ſpreading 
more readily along the ſame continued and u- 
niform expanſion, than to parts more diſtant, 


leſs canterted; or of a diffimular druck: ; 
between 


between the eyes and the noſe, a Gove light 
ſuddenly falling upon the former. often. giv-- 
ing occaſion to ſneezing by exciting a ſympa- 
thetic ſ:nſation 1 in the latter; between the 
ſchne eiderian membrane of the noſe, and its 
continuation in the throat, windpipe, ang: 
lungs, a cold which begins with a running 
in the head, not uncommonly terminating in 
x cough, and à defluction upon the breaſt ;* 
between the two eyes, an inflammation, or 
other diſeaſe, of one, being often fucceeded 
by a like diſeaſe of the other; between the : 
ſame parts of both eyes, deci an uniform 
motion of their muſcles, and pupils; and 
between different parts of the ſame eye, as 
between the pupil and retina, the former con- 
trading, or dilating, as the latter i is variouſly 
affected by a ſtronger, or a weaker light. But 
even in theſe inſtances, ſince other parts of a 
ſimilar ſtructure, equal vicinity, and as inti- 
mate connection, are not in like manner af⸗ 5 
fected, the ſympathy ſeems chiefly, and 1 is, 
probably, in many, if not in moſt * 
ſolely, 


"is 
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ſolely, to be referred to certain laws of the 
animal economy, which act merely by the 
nervous power, and of which we can better 
prove the exiſtence, than determine the ſpe- 
cific nature, or r demonſtrate the mode of ope- 
ration. * 


T HIS ſympathy 1 is no where more re- 
markable, or extenſive, than between the 
parts contained within the cavity of the belly, 
and the other parts of the human body; and 
of theſe the ſtomach, the whole alimentary 
canal, and the womb, have, in the frequen- 
cy, variety, and magnitude, of their ſympa- 
thetic influence, the natural conſequence of 
their high, and important offices, greatly the 
preheminence: the two former, as being 
principally, and eſſentially, concerned in the 
daily preſervation of life, and the diſtribution 
of health and vigour to the body of every in- 

dividual; and the latter, as being no leſs ne- 
ceſſary to the multiplication of the ſpecies, 
and having no inconſiderable concern in the 


wellbeing, and even in the life, of the mo- 
A | ther, 
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ther, and her infant offspring, by its great 
and wonderful influence over ſeveral parts of 
the female economy, by the deviations of 

which from the regular performance of their 
proper offices, fruitfulneſs may be prevented; 


by an unwholeſome nou riſhment, may 


and decay; or the mother's health may be ma 


terially injured, or totally deſtroyed. 
Wu1T E the e receives the food, 


in order to diflolve, and concoct it, to tranſ- \ 


mit it thus prepared to the inteſtines, where 
it is to be farther changed, and fitted for re- 
ception into the lacteals, from. thence, to be 


conveyed into the blood, aflirmglated into its 


nature, diſtributed by the circulation to eve- 
ry part of the body, and converted, by nu- 
trition, into its very ſubſtance ; it communi- 
cates, by a wiſe, and wonderful contrivance 
of the benevolent author of nature, immedi- 


ately, and by ſympathy, that refreſhment, g 


and vigour, which might often arrive too late 
tor the repair, and preſervation, of the ex- 
hauſted 


o the infant, puny from. its birth, or blaſted 


r ̃ et Ie OO 
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hauſted machine, were it delayed till the ali- 
ment had gone through the tedious operations 
of theſe long aflimilating proceſſes. And it 
18, indeed, probable, that in the Whole courſe 
of the inteſtinal;tube, when it is in a ſound 
and healthful ſtafe, and chylification Lw. 
proceed eaſily, and well, ſuch muſ- 
cular and vaſcular tones are excited, as tend 
to produce eaſe and vigour by exciting ſimilar 
tones through the whole muſcular and vaſcu- 
lar ſyſtems of the animal. For eaſe, and vi- 
gour, and a due performance of the natural 
functions, ſeem to be reciprocal, When, 
therefore the tone of "theſe organs is much 
diminiſhed, or when they are in any other 
reſpect greatly diſordered, as in hy rochondria- 
cal languor, and indigeſtion, in fevers, in in- 
flammations of the bowels, or the like, the 
body neither experiences immediate, nor con- 
ſiderable refreſhment, on the reception of ali- 
ment into the ſtomach, which on many oc- 
caſions it even immediately rejects; nor is 
afterwards properly nouriſhed, and invigore- 
ted, by a well digeſted, wholeſome, and 
ae, nutritious 


/ 
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nutritious chyle: but tetmaitie languid, and 
relaxed, and, inſtead of eaſe and vigour, is 
harraſſed with pain, and depreſſed with weas 
rineſs and debility ; and theſe diſagreeable 
feelings are greatly aggravated, if the organs 

digeſtion are irritated by acrimonious, o- 
verloaded and oppreſſed by too heavy atid in- 
digeſtible, or too copious, or diſtetided +4 
too flatulent aliment! not to add that what- 


ever irritates, overloads, or diſtends the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, and impedes digeſtion, 


increaſes the weakneſs of theſe organs, and 
of courſe aggravates the debility, and uneaſi—- 
neſs of the whole frame, to which their weak« 


neſs was but too much diſpoſed to give riſe 


without the aid of any ſuch additional cauſe. 
But how the lax, infirm, and nervous tones, 


painful ſenſations, and bodily diſeaſe, eſpeci- 


ally of what is called the nervous kind, are 


naturally connected with peeviſhnels, Melan- 


choly, horror, and deipair, has already, in 


686 


ſome degree, been explained, and will receive 
ſtill 
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| till 1 illuſtration from what is to fol 
low. 


"Fx T is 1 0 this fympathy varices the ſto- 


ſe [4 and inteſtines, in particular to ſay no- 


thing at preſent of the other contents of the 


abdomen——and the reſt of the body, that the 


hypochondriacal diſorder, ſo troubl eſome to | 
ſtudious, and ſedentary perſons, derives ma- 


np of its worſt, and moſt alarming ſymptoms, 
From this ſource proceeds that ſort of Inſa- 
nity, which, from the apparent ſeat of the 


complaint, and the concomitant ſymptoms, | 


has uſually been denominated hypac bondriacal 
Melancholy. And though the hyſterical diſeaſe 
has, perhaps, a different origin, and its eſſen- 
tial ſymptoms are very different, it is often 
accompanied with the like diſorder of the 
firſt paſſages ; and beſides its tendency to oc- 


- caſion delirium during the paroxyſms, 1 is ike- 


| wiſe diſpoſed to give riſe to it in the intervals; 


as well by the ſecondary action of this local 
relaxation, — in injuring the tones by 1 inju- 
ring digeſtion and nouriſhment — as by its 


, Immediate 


, © -M 
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immediate ſympathetic operation upon the 


muſcular, vaſcular, and nervous ſyſtems, 
and the direct effects thence reſulting upon 
the tones, and feelings, of the body. 


As the pylorus, pancreas, meſentery and 
meſenteric glands, liver, ſpleen, hemorrhoi- 


dual veſlels, kidneys, atrabiliary glands one 


tum, peritoneum, and other parts adjoining, 
have all a nearer or more remote connection 
with the immediate organs of digeſtion, and 


chylification, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, of 


ſome of them at leaſt, that, beſides a tenden- 
cy to promote the production of Inſanity, 
when diſeaſed, by the immediate ſympathy 
which ſubſiſts en them and the reſt of 


the ſyſtem, they may, in proportion to the 


cloſeneſs, and intimacy, of their connection 
with thoſe organs, have that tendency in- 


creaſed, in conſequence of the obſtruction, 


which, by the imperfect performance of their 


proper functions, they may be capable of 


giving to thoſe of the ſtomach, and inteſtines; 


and of the power they may thus ow of as 


Gg 2 


TT, » 


£ \ 
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eh weakening their tone, * impeding 


digeſtion, in their diſeaſed ſtate, as they are 
qualified topromote the one, and invigorate 


the other, when themſelves are ſound, and 
vigorous. 


- 


I T has been ſeen, in the enumeration of 
the appearances on diſſection, ilbat all theſe 
parts have been found diſeaſed in one caſe or 


another; and many inſtances, of a ſimilar 
kind, might eaſily be adduced from practical 


Writers, in which ſome, or other of them, 


have appeared to act as exciting cauſes of In- 


ſanity; and which, at leaſt, render it cer- | 
tain that a diſordered ſtate of all, or moſt, of 


theſe parts, has occaſionally accom. panied In- 
ſanity, whatever ſhare it may have had in 
its production. Nor will it ſeem wonderful 
that ſuch great, and apparently remote ef- 
fs, ſhould be attributed to the irritability 
of theſe very ſenſible parts, and their ſympa- 
thy with the reſt of the body, when it is con- 


fidered that not only delirium, but even 


death itſelf has frequently been the ſpeedy, 


* ſometimes — the immediate conſe⸗ 
quences 
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gence of exceſſive pain from A violent blow 
on the ſtomach, belly, and ſome other parts 
of exquiſite feeling; or from any other exter- 
nal violence, or from internal diſeaſe, in theſe 
parts; when, upon diſſection after death, it 
has ſometimes happened, that not the ſmalleſt, 
and often that no apparently very material, or 
adequate injury, has been found. Of facts 
of this ſort I do not recolle& to have feen ma- 
ny very ſtriking, or uncommon examples 
myſelf; but have been told of ſuch by very 
capable, and credible, eye witneſſes; and 
have not unfrequently met with them in me- 
dical books. BoERHAAVE mentions ſeveral 
inſtances of pain, delirium, and death, ſpeed- 
ily ſucceeding accidents ; of violent deli- 
rium and ſudden death, occaſioned by painful 
diſorders 3 and of other ſurpriſing, and in- 
ſtantaneous conſequences of exquiſite pain, 
in theſe parts; in which theſe great, and vi- 
olent effects, can only be attributed to the 
wonderful, but obſcure, and inexplicable, in- 


fluence of ſympathy : for they can ſcar cely 
be 
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be ſaid to be acaufited fer by Suppoſin ng, ſince 


we can only ſuppoſe, that the vibrations exci- 
ted in the nerves, and brain, on theſe occa- 


fions, are ſo exceſſive, and predominating, as 
to overcome, and ſuppreſs, all other nervous 


vibrations; and of courſe thoſe vibrations on 
whoſe continuance the vital functions de- 
pend ; and only to expire themſelves with 
theſe vibrations, which, having deſtroyed, 
they could no longer exiſt.— A wound in 
me belly with a knife, which has neither in- 
jured the inteſtines, nor blood veſſels, has 
been known to occaſion ſpeedy death merely 
by dividing certain nerves of the meſentery ; 
as we are aſſured by BOERHAAVE, & on the 
authority of the celebrated Rusch, who 
had ſeen frequent diſaſters of this kind among 
the Dutch ſeamen. 
ſucceeded by intollerable pain, which was 
ſoon followed by a hickup, vomiting, del 
rium, and death. A countryman,+ who 


followed 


4% De Morbis Nerworam, Tom. 2. p. 424. 
1 In. ib. p. 426. 


The wound was always 
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in a 

freed 
forty 
ſever 
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happ 
medi 


followed the employment of a labourer; fas 
tigued by the exertions of the day, after eat · 


ing and drinking at ſupper as uſual, went to 


bed weary, but apparently in perfect health. 

In the middle of the night he was waked by 
a violent pain in his bowels, which ſoon be- 
coming exceſſive, he died quite delirious in 


by a ſimilar pain, in the; ſame part, which 
perſuaded it would have put an end to his life 


freed from it, by a medicine, which happen- 
fortunately to be at hand. And I have known 


violence threatened ſpeedy death, which has 


Ao 


9 De. Mor bis Nervorum. Tom. 2. p. 426. 


11 


leis than four hours. Bos RHAAVEN himſelf 
was once waked in the middle of the night, 


was ſo exquiſite, and inteerable; that he was. 
ina few minutes, had he not been inſtantly. 7 
ſeveral caſes of the ſame nature; in ſome of 
which a ſudden pain of the ſtomach, inteſ- 
tines, or biliary ducts, has by its exceſſive 
happily been prevented by the timely aid of 


medicine; and in others, a ſudden cramp in 


the 
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the ** or ſomething like it, has come 


on during ſleep, and has terminated in death 
before proper aſſiſtance could arrive. An 
incarcerated hernia, has, in like manner, been 


— Known to occaſion excruciating pain, deliri- 


um, and death, in a ſhort time; and, on 
diſſection, the inteſtine has been found ſtran- 
gulated, indeed, but not otherwiſe injured. 
And there are numberleſs inſtances of convul- 
fions, -delirium, an eath, in painful diſor- 
ders, in which the 2 ſeems to have been, 
if not the ſole, yet a principal actor, in the 
fatal event which enſued. : 


By; "A'S the parts contained Within the bel- 
Iy have a conſiderable ſympathetie connection 
with each other, and every one in particular 
with the ſtomach and inteſtines ; which ſeem 
to conſtitute a kind of centre of ſympathyy 3 
the heart does of circulation; ſo they have 
alla general ſympathetic cotinettion with * 

. e 


4 Boxznaavs De Morbis Nervorum. Tom. 2. p. 426. 


rec 
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reſt of the body; which being carried on by - | 
means of the nerves, and brain, whoſe well- 
being, with that of the whole machinery, 
depends in a great degree upon the wellbe- 
ing of the ſtomach, and inteſtifies, by which 
they ate ſupplied with daily nouriſhment, it 
is no wonder that the former ſhould ſuffer | 
when the latter -are out of order, and that 
Inſanity, among a vaſt variety of nervous, 
and other, complaints, ſhould - ſometimes be 
the offspring of a diſordered ſtate of the ali 
mentary CY: OOO TIEN TO . ̃ I 


Ld # 
4-44; 5 
8 8 


TR E ſtomach and ititeſtines ſeem to pof- 
ſes this ſympathy with tlie other parts of the 
body, as for obvious reaſons might be expect- 
ed, and as has already been accounted for, in 
the moſt eminent degree; and when much 
diſordered, and debilitated, are no inconſide- 
table ſources of Inſanlity. Whatever there- 
tore tends to diminiſh the tones of theſe im- 
portant organs; or, taking its riſe from their 
diſeaſed ſtate, tends to increaſe the debility 
which gave occaſion to it may with great 


. 8 
1 | propr 7 
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i propriety be enumerated among * oY of 
Inſanity, an effect which ſo often flows from 


TO. a ſtate. 


Or this ſort, to mention no 1 are 


E and indigeſtible aliment,. the immode- 


rate uſe of warm diluting liquors, —intempe- 
rance in diet of any king, ,—viſcid Phiegm, —wnd 
Ser mt. 


Al. L theſe cauſes ſeem to act, in the pro- 


Aoction of Inſanity, partly by generating an 
unwholeſome chyle, and bringing on à diſ. 
eaſed ſtate of the blood; for ſuch a ſtate of 
that important, and neceſſary fluid, may 
doubtleſs produce ſome effect of this kind, by 
diminiſhing the general health of the body, 
bringing on, or aggravating, nervous ſymp- 


toms, and exciting a variety of uneaſy ſen - 


ſations ; — and partly, and perhaps princt- 
pally, by debilitating the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, and weakening their tones, Hence it 


is that acidity, and flatulency, in the firſt 


paſſages, are ſo univerſally reckoned, by the 


antients among the Protea, and moſt con- 
FOR 1 — 


. 2 


% 
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Gityous ſyrptorns, of bypochondriacal M.. 


lancholy ; the former indeed appears to have 
been no other than the atrabilis of GaL EN. 


which, he ſays. when thrown up from 
« the ſtomach by nn has an acid taſte, 
66 and ſmell. * | 


Hard and rndige ible aliment 150 long in 4 


weak ſtomach, and is not eaſily overcome, or 
evacuated,. by the ſtrongeſt ; if, therefore, 
it be frequently taken into the ſtomach: alrea- 
dy either habitually mfirm, or rendered ſo by 


ſome recent diſeaſe ; or if it be cuſtomarily | 
taken in too large a quantity into a ſound and 


healthful one; it loads the firſt paſſages ; 


creates flatulency, and acidity ; weakens the 
tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines when it 


found it ſtrong, and ftill farther debilitates it 
when it found 1 it weak, by diſtention; by 


fruſtrating 


| 


* Vomentibus iplam, & olfacientibus, . acida . 
De Locis Afedlis, Lib. 3. cap. 3. Lacuna Egiton. b. 70. 
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fruſtrating their oatpitual efforts to ſubdue, 
and convert into wholeſome chyle, the inſo- 
luble maſs that oppreſſes them; and by de- 
frauding the whole body, and of conſequence 
the alimentary canal itſelf, of its due porti- 


= - of good, and proper . nouriſhment. Theſe 


effects are daily aggravated, and, as the debi- 
lity, ſo the oppreſſive load, is increaſed, in a 
growing proportion, ſo long as the ſame kind 
of diet is continued ; and eſpecially, if, to 2 
diet of difficult digeſtion, be added a want of 
ſufficient bodily exerciſe, intemperance in 
the uſe of vinous and ſpirituous liquors, grief, 
anxiety, cloſe application of mind to ſtudy 
or buſineſs, or other debilitating cauſes which 
have an immediate tendency to injure the 
tone, and obſtruct the operations, of the or- 
hu concerned in the bufineſs of digeſtion, 


AM 0 N G > that are had and of 
difficult digeſtion, may be enumerated all falt- 
ed, dried, and rancid meats ; the fleſh of all 
animals which is become tough with age, or 
labour; all the membranous, tendinous, and 

cartilaginous parts of animals ; fat, oil, and 
| butter 
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butter, of all ſorts, and in every 


but, in particular, ſuch as is poor and horny, 
or, if rich, is new, heavy, and glutinous :; : 
peas, beans, and every kind of pulſe; all 
unfermented farinacious ſubſtances; paſtry. 
of all ſorts, and even bread while quite new 
almonds, cheſnuts, walnuts, hazel nuts, 
filberts, and all other nuts and kernels ; un- 
ripe, acid, and auſtere fruits, and eſpecially. 
ſuch az are of a firm texture, and abound. in 


and pears 3 cucumbers ; acids; pickles of all- 
varieties ; and every ſubſtance which, at the 
lame time that it is hard, and of difficult ſolu- 

tion, affords but a ſmall portion of matter ca- 


pable of being converted, by the n, 
ſtomach, into good nouriſhment. 


T H E immoderatt uſe 280 warm diluting li- 
quors 18 found by experience greatly to relax 
the tone of the ſtomach, and inteſtines; to 


not to be digeſted but with n and 
difficulty 


cheeſe of every denomination, and Fa 3 


inſoluble matter, as many kinds of plumbs 


render food, even of moderately eaſy ſoluti- 
on, too heavy for their enfeebled efforts, and 


Mo 


eas 


difficulty 3 and hard, and unyielding ali. 
ment, almoſt perfectly inſoluble. It muſt, 
therefore, have a powerful tendency to debi- 
litate the whole muſcular, and vaſcular ff. 
tems ;̃ and to bring on all thoſe bodily indiſ- 
poſitions which ariſe from the infirm tones, 
are calculated to affect the mind with ti- 
midity, anxiety, and dejection, and have 
à peculiar propenſity to become remote cauſes 
of Inſanity. 


B v x of all the remote cauſes of this dif. 


order arranged under the diviſion in the table 


now under conſideration, there is not a more 
powerful one than temperance ; which if in- 


dulged in the uſe of food in its own natur 


productive of ſuch injury, both in the firſt 
| paſſages, and in the general habit of body, as 

has a tendency to give occaſion to Infanity, 
will much increaſe that tendency : fince great 
exceſs in diet of any kind, even the moſt whole 
ſome and nouriſhing, and of the moſt caly 


digeſtion, may, it is obvious, produce the 


> {ame effects, if long and habitually perſiſted 
1 as food of difficult digeſtion, or the im. 


moderate | 


ever carefully theſe leſs friendly articles of diet 
may be avoided ; by overloading, diſtending, 
and debilitating the alimentary canal, and 
giving occaſion, by delay, to thoſe ſpontane- 


dergo in finular circumſtances out of the bo- 
dy, and to the generation of wind, acidi- 
ty, and all the other ſymptoms and conſe- 
queries whether local or general, of indi- 

; to which will be added the oppreſ- 
live, ad otherwiſe dangerous, influence of 
repletion. And thus the | plaineſt, and ſim- 


pleſt food, may by an exceſs in quantity do 


os its quality. . 


on, and intemperance, are cauſes, ſo wiſcid, 
phlegm is a conſequence of debility in the firſt 
pallages, and of its offspring indigeſtion z and 
tends to increaſe the evils to which it owes its 
birth. Like the other effects of indigeſtion, 


moderate uſe of warm e liquors ; king 5 


ous changes of the food, which it would un- 


that injury, which it was e of "Ons 


tis a common ſymptom, and has probably 
8 * 15 ſome * 


| 


As indigeſtible food, immoderats dlutij- 
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5 m mare in the produdion, of erben 
= driacal Melancholy. | 


Mono fer [ONS of viſcid- matter in 
83 ſtomach, and inteſtines, of perſons of 
weak bowels, of lax and ſluggiſh habits, of a 

| ſedentary and inactive life, and of great read- 
ing and cloſe thinking, are not uncommon ; 
and are ſometimes. ſo exceſſive; as to be.e- 
qually aſtoniſhing, and alarming. They are 
frequent among. weakly children, delicate 
women, mechanics whoſe employment re- 
quires little exertion of ſtrength, and con- 
ſtant ſitting; 5 but above all among ſuch li- 
terary perſons as are inordinately devoted to 
ſtudy. Of ſuch a collection in the inteſtines, 
owing to great bodily inactivity, joined with 
5 intenſe, and unremitted, application of mind, 
we have an extraordinary example in the caſe 


of the very learned, and. deſervedly celebra- 
ted, Jusrus LresIvs ; ;T who \ was long tor 


— 


„ mented 


A Vide Tissor de Pahindine Literarorum. p. 33. 
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mented with the Pr 1 com- 
plaints, from which he could obtain no re- 
lief, till he had evacuated, by ſtool, a viſcid, 


pituitous ſubſtance, of the form, and colour, 


of the inteſtines, in the cavity of whieh it 
had been gradually accumulated, duri ring a 
long courſe of literary indolence, till it had 
covered the internal ſurface of the rubs with 
a preternatural lining. 


THE ſame may be ſaid of worms in the 
alimentary canal, as of viſcid phlegm. Their 
eggs being taken in with the food, finding a 


proper neſt in the ſtomach, and inteſtines, al- 


ready infirm, and abounding with viſcid mat- 
ter, and there aſſuming. their vermicular 
ſtate ; they add to the load, as they grow and 
multiply, with which theſe parts were but 
too much oppreſſed before ; increaſe their 
debility ; promote the accumulation of 
phlegm ; and thus nouriſh the diſorders 
which favoured their birth, afforded them 
habitation and ſupport, and contributed to 
their multiplication. 
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8 I N ce worms are thing: the effekt, and 


the cauſe, of debility of the firſt: Paſlages ; : 
and are capable of aggravating all! its conſe- 
quences; it is eaſy to perceive how they may 
contribute to the production of Inſanity. And 
we ſhall be more convinced of their power in 
this reſpect, when we conſider how likely 
they are to irritate, as well as to weaken, the 
very delicate, and ſenſible, parts, in which 
hey are lodged; and of courſe to produce 
the moſt violent effects of immediate ſympa- 
thy, as well as thoſe ariſing from ſlow, and 
gradual, changes in the conſtitution. Indeed 
the moſt alarming, and extraordinary, ſymp- 
toms of diſorder in other, and remote, parts, 
have frequently, with juſtice, been aſcribed, 
in a great meaſure, to the irritation of worms, 
viſcid phlegm, and other acrimonious mat- 
ter, in the firſt paſſages. And that delirium, 
and Infanity, have owed their excitement to 
ſuch a cauſe, we have not only the teſtimony 
of general opinion, but the actual relations of 
particular caſes : and we daily fee, in the 
worm-fevers of children, how apt the irntz 
tron of worms, and viſcid matter, 1 in the bow- 


els, 


\ 
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els, is to affect the brain, by the delirium, 
and coma, hich, are | their e 43 
toms.® pry 


BUY * 2 + N 


3. As 5 de Et in es 
ceeding article have all a tendency to diſorder 
the brain, and to induce? Inſanity, chizfly. bx 
flow, and progreſſive depredations on the 
health of the body, and by imperceptibly un- 


dermining its vigour, and diminiſhing} all its 
tones; effects in the production of Which 


their vine agency is gradually. exerted on 
the alimentary canal: ſo, on the other hand, 
ſuch active ſubſtances as wine, apium, and o- 
ther narcotics, and poiſons, not only poſſeſs a 
We en 1 . when habit ually 
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- 198 881 in to erdels, a progreſſi We change in 
the general ſyſtem * "favourable to Tnfanity, by 
operating ſlowly upon the conſtitution, gra- 


dually debilitating the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


injuring all the viſcera, and diminiſhing the 
tones of the whole body; but e 
wiſe by a peculiar ſympathy dende the ſto- 
mach and brain, a powerful, and peeuliar 
propenſity, to affect the latter, and either 
gradually to weaken its veſſels and mem- 
branes, increaſe their irritability, induce a 
facility of determination of blood to the head, 
and thus to generate a local prediſpoſition to 
delirium, and Inſanity or, by ſtimulating 
the veſſels of the brain into ſudden, and vio- 
lent exertions, to excite almoſt inſtant deliti- 
um, and very + Mid gh | 


T H E effects of Wine are notorious; and, 
like thoſe. of our daily food, would appear 
more wonderful, were they leſs common. 
This exhilerating beverage rouſes the languid 
energy of the nerves, and, like actual nov- 
riſhment, refreſhes the whole animal ma- 


chine, the moment it enters the ſtomach of 
| the 
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the weary add exhauſted,” If'tob pennen 
taken, it increaſes both the force, and quick- 

nefs, of the circulation; creates heat, And 
thirſt; inereaſes the action *6f the ſraall" Vel. 
ſels of the whole ſyſtem, and particularly © of 
the head, and brain; "excites cheXfilhels, 5 
and ſelf. importance; W118 9 man feel happy 
in citcumſtances of diſtreſs; and gteat and 
independent, in the midft of inſigni 4 


ICY, 
control, and” opprefi on; and tenders Him 
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ſociable, or reſerved, merry or diſp utativus, q 
friendly or quarrelſome, generous and Mu- / 
mane, or maleyolent and ,Tevengetul, as its W 
effects on the body, and ſpirits, happen too- // 


wu 16 $4 
perate upon his natural diſpoſition, or are 
determined by accidental circumſtances. Fi His 70 


ideas are at firſt rapid, then deranged, then \ | 
perfectly confuſed and incoherent, at lengm 
fixed in ſtupid ſtagnation, and at laſt. almoſt 5 
entirely obliterated in r s 57 


* of a e apoplectic N . 8 


T 
#44 


1 7 appears, therefore, that act | 
clay enuilate' almoſt every Tpecies of imadbiefs, © | 7 
2 stil And 7 as this fimilarity between © 

intox ication 
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intoxication, and Infanity, ariſes from a ſimi- 
_ larity, in both caſes, of the. Preternatural | 
' Nates of the brain; were the temporary ſlate 
ariſing from 1 intoxication to remain, after the 
immediate operation of the liquor had ceaſed, 
it would no longer be 1 intoxication, but Inſa- 
nity. And this ſometimes actually happens 
More frequently, however, Inſanity is the 
dreadful conſequence of a habit of 1ntoxicati- 
on; of which, unhappily, the inſtances arc 
too numerous to eſcape the notice of the moſt 
inattentive obſerver. : 


Bur in no alt 18 is with Wine, 
or other fermented, or ſpirituous liquors, ſo 
apt to terminate in Inſanity, as when it pre- 

vents "{leep : and thus not only approaches 
"nearer to a ſtate of Inſanity, the beginnings 
of which are commonly attended with excel- 
ſive watchfulneſs ; but increaſes the danger 
-of ſuch a termination, by continuing both 
the power, and the inclination, of inceflant- 
ly renewing the cauſe, and adding fewel to 
the flame, of intoxication; - when the ſer- 


9 ſonable interpoſition of ſleep would at leaf 
| | * Be pre 


VE 


of the former is to induce ſleep. Like wine, 
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give a temporary ſuſpenſion to the former, 
and, by favouring the return of ſobriety, and 
teaſon, might fortunately put an end to the 
latter. Perſons thus affected by wine will [| 
frequently perſevere in drinking, without in- 1 
terruption, and with little or no ſleep, for : 
days, and weeks together ; and when at 
length obliged, by the forcible interpoſition 
of their friends, to deſiſt, not uncommonly, {bal 
continue inſane for weeks, and months, after ll. 
the firſt exciting cauſe has been thus with- N 
drawn; ſometimes never recover; and often 
remain liable to occaſional returns of Infani- 18 
ty; which uſually in dhe end becomes * bl 
tual, and incurable. 164 


Ju x effects of opium are nearly ſimilar to 
thoſe of wine. But while the more direct 
tendency of the latter is to intoxicate, that 


however, it is more likely to give riſe to 
ſpeedy Inſanity, when, inſtead of fleep, it 
cauſes intoxication, and watching. 


Or1vmM, as well as wine, occaſions a 
prediſpoſition to Inſanity, when the free 
ule 
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uſe of it is habitually indulged, ——not only by 
ſuch frequent repetitions of increaſed action 
in the veſſels of the brain, and of temporary 
Kates of that organ which differ from Inſani- 
ty merely in duration, as to give to ſuch 
Kates a facility of excitement, and an apt. 
tude to continue : but by injuring digeſtion, 
chylification, ſanguification, ſecretion, ex- 
cretion, and nutrition ; by diminiſhing ulti- 
mately all the tones ; by creating languor ; 
by increafing morbid irritability and ſenſibili- 
ty; by exciting ſpaſms, and painful ſenſati- 
ons; and by inducing dejection, and puſi- 
lanimity : ſome of the moſt obſtinate cauſes 
of Inſanity, in all its forms. 


80 dreadful are the languor, and the diſ- 
treſsful feelings both of body and mind, — 
known to hard drinkers by the appellation of 
the horrors, —ariſing from exceſſive indulgence 
either in wine, or opium, as, even when 
they have not given occaſion to actual Inſani- 
ty, to render life a burden; and to tempt 
ſome, while under the depreſſion of inexpreſ- 


ſible languor, and in the deſperation of = 
les 
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1ef ſuffering; to free thetaſelves by ſuicide 


from an agonizing ſtate of preſent miſery, 
than which they can conceive nothing future 
to be more intolerable. F >> 


OTHER. 


. + Tknow not where I can with more propriety, than in this 
place, take notice of a remark of the late Dr. WALL of Wor- 
ceſter, incidently made in a letter to Stn Groncs BARE, 
relative to the impregnation of the cyder of the counties of Here- 
ford, Gleceflcr, and Worceſter, with the poiſon of lead, and to 
the endemic diſeaſes» of thoſe counties ; which was firſt pub; 
lied by Sta GO Barna, in the Medical Tranſacki- 
ons (a) and afterwards 3 by Dr. Matrix Wart, 
in a collection of his father's "Wo 


* 


Medical Tratts,(b) 


I have heard it obſerved, ſays he, by a ph yfician, late of 
« this city, who was much employed in the cure of lunatics, 
that more of thoſe unhappy perſons came to him from Here- 
fordſbire, than from any other place. The fa; if true, 
* may poſſibly ariſe from the quantity drunk, rather than the 

„ | * 5 


To this remark of his father, the fon has ſubjoined the fol- 
lowing note. 3 ce FEE ee 8 e 725 * 


in a paper inſerted in be Gloceſter Journal, March 3. 
* 1777, to recommend the ſcheme for inſtituting a hoſpital for 
lunatics at Hereford, is the following ſentence, which ſeems 
* toſhey that the opinion of the frequency of lunatics in that 
county 18 not uncommon 3. at leaſt that it was not peculiar 

WET. 2. „ ö eee 


(a) Vol. 1. p- en, . (b) 7. 309. 
” "0 
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4 tõ the phyſician mentioned above. The writer after eny- 
4+ merating ſeveral conſiderations which he thought neceſſary to 


« demonſtrate the utility of ſuch a hoſpital, ſays, * Theſe con- 
* fiderations plead ſtrongly in favour of the propoſed ſcheme; 
and the more ſo from a circumſtance, perhaps, not general 
known ; that the cyder-counities unfortunately” abound wit 
the greateſt numbers of theſe; objects of — 6 Future 
% accurate obſeryation will determine, whether this opinion 
4+ hav any foundation, and to what cauſe it is to be aſcribed.” 


My diſtant, firuatian from the 45 > i having 3 
me of che opportunity of perſonal experience in this matter, I 


can ſay nothing, from my own knowledge, about it; and hare 


only to add, to the autherities above quated, the following ob- 
ſervations of Dr. Thonts ox, a very able and experienced phy- 
fician of Varceſler, which I received fome' tinie ago, in aniwer 


do g letter which I had written to him on this head ; and 


an ſeem to confirm Dr. WAT T's remark : and the opinion 
ff Dr ban e the ingenious author of a valuable treatiſe on 
Ute } » 1 


40 on experiente,. ys Dr. Toon „ entitles me to 
* 4 4 little on the ſubject. In the e of buſineſs, I 


3» met with, an obſervation, ſome. time ago, that may tho? 
< ſome light on this matter. It was made by a very ſenſibl 
4 and obſerving man, who, for many years, kept a houſe 

* the r6ception/ of Hanatics, within. à fem miles of thi pl: 
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© He ſaid, that in plentiful-years, of crore; when ue. Tower 
« claſs of people had an opportunity ta drink large & po of 
«it, he uſually had many patients Her oruite; but 
« that a few weeks couſmement do Wa n⸗drinkin ang. O18 
* medicines of te Cooling and purging Kind, generally ſent 

RTE ST: Eo 


them home——;/ober, und in their tenſes TRA WAHNz 


4 : bo "7 + 0. 2 * 1 5” 

« This obſervation, you ſee, edireſponds with What the late 

« Dr. WALL ſays with regard to the 8 inſtead of the 

« quality of eyder, conſidered as a cauſe of Inſanity. I know 

„not whether the Ixnatic hoſpital has taken place at Hereford. 

„Whenever it does, we may, if this obſervation be well found- 
«eg, conclude, that, n ſuch occaſions, it will be ver 


* full of patients ; and the, pragtice e, 


* \ 


Dr. Hazpy obſerves, that in the north part of Nee 
he reſided for ſeveral years, and where large quantities of cyder 
are generally drunk, fo as to render the colic frequent, and en- 


” 


demie, inſtances of lunacy are by no means more common than 
in any other part of England, in which he has had an oppor- 
tonity of making obſervation : that he it certain that the medi- 
cal gentlemen in that part of Devon would agree in this opini- 
on: — that it appears to him highly. probable, that had inſtances 
of lunacy often occurred among the drinkers of cyder on the o- 
ther, or ſouthern fide of the county, he muſt have heard of it 
from ſeveral gentlemen with whom he had a correſpondence t— 
{o that he thinks, that the obſervation of Dr. WALL is not can 
fined among the cyder drinkers of Devenſhire, © ' © 


0 1 r 

* Vide Sauvacestr Neil. "Method. Claſ VIII. Gen. 
XVII. Paraphroſyne. Tom. III. Part. I. p. 364. Kc. &c. 
& Gen. XIX. Dæmonomania Sagarum, I. p. 303. Dzmone- 
mania Indica, 16. p. 400. 
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as . (a) gtramonium, (V naßellu, (e) 
Belladonna, (a) ænanthe, ſe) mercurialis, (f) canng- 
Bis, (e) coriaria, (i certain ſpecies of fungi, and 
a few more, ſince they affect the brain 
nearly in the ſame way as wine and opium, 
are likely, under ſimilar circumſtances, to 
give riſe to ſimilar effects, and to be, like 
them, productive of Inſanity. Some we 
know have actually produced it; as the na- 


+ 655 in the dale already related, of Var 
Hxxuoxr zg 


% pe n / Ethos Comms Hale 

(6) Datura Stramonium of L1 ive There Apple 
Of) Acenitum Napellus of Lin x x us.—=AMon#'s-Hood. 

74) Arropa Belladonna of Linn mus,—Deady Nighbad 


( e) OEnanthe crocata of Linn &Us.—Hendock Dropwort, 
| O Mercurialis perennis of Lixxnzus.—Deg's Mercury. 
| (g) Cannabis ſativa of Linx aus,—Hemp. 

5 oz Myrtifolia of LI x xs I Myrile-leaved bi | 
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HELMONT 36 the ramonium, on various 
occaſions, and among the reſt, in certain in- 
ſtances of ſuppoſed witchcraft related by Sau- 
VAGES zi and ſeveral others. Indeed examples 
of temporary delirium and Inſanity excited by 
vegetablepoiſons, though happily not familiar, 
but too frequently occur in the courſe of me⸗ 
dical reading, and practice. Nor are there 
wanting melancholy inſtances, in which poi- 
ſons of this ſort have given occafion to Inſa- 
nity, or idiotiſm, which have not only been 
more permanent, but have remained during 
life, Examples of the % kind, or tempo- 
ry Inſanity, from narcotic vegetables, may rea- 
Gly be found in the common hiſtories of their 
poiſonous effects: of the latter a moſt deteſ- 
table one is furniſhed by the practice of ſome 
Indian nations, whoſe ſovereigns, as we are 


* 
* 
n 


told 


$ Vide ſupra, Vol. I. p. 183. 


t Sauvaceert Noſol. Method, Clafs VIII. Gen. XY. 
Spec, 8 Paraptroſyne magica. Tom. III. Part. 1. p. 370. & 


3 
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told, Hebriate, and ſtapify, che mental facyl. 
ties of their younger brothers,” and of other; 
whoſe degree of conſanguinity is near enough 

to excite their jealouſy, by a preparation of x 
| poiſonous vegetable called Bangue 371 and 
thus effectually extinguiſh the aſpirations of 
ambition in the imbecillity of idiotiſm :; 
and of both, in the effects of philtres, or love- 
potions ; which have ſometimes been chatz- 
ed, with apparently ſufficient ground, as the 
cauſes of theſe diſorders; and in the prepara- 
tion of which; it is probable that, among o- 
ther ingredients, ſome narcotic -poiſon was 
uſually employed. 1 


„ HAT 


* b 


I Suppoſed to be the ſame with the cannabis ſutiva; from 
which however Sir HANS SLoaws ſays it eſſentially differs, — 
Vide Rain Hiftor. Plantarum. Tom. I. p. 159.——lT do not 
find that LIxN uus was certain about it. In the Amenitate 
Academice, Vol. VI. p. 184. he ſuppoſes, on the authority 
of HAMA, that it is the Hibiſcus Sa ldarifa. His character 
of the cannabis ſativa is, that it is—narcotica, phantaſtica, di. 
mentant, anodyna, repellens, “ narcotic, produstive of ideal 
"Velirium, and madneſs, anedyne, and repellent.”———Lixs. 
Mater. Madic. p.-214.———Loazzy. ſuppoſes it to be the /- 
witm Furioſam ; that is the atropa Belladenna of LIN NA us, ot 
2 Gade. De Melancholia. Part, I. cap. 4. Tom. 

. p. , | f : 


Tu 4 T the ſafe, or at leaſt the. agreea- 
ble, internal uſe of fome ſuch vegetable * 
duction, beſides the juice of the poppy, wa 
known in times of very high antiquity, "Sha 
evident from what we read in HouERA of - 
medicament which Her ax mixed with the 
wine which ſhe gave to e ne 
hus companion. 8 8 


4 


Mean rime with genial joy to warm we 
the ſoall, 
Bright Har mira 5 mirth-inpiring 
ee 
Temper' d with evg of as uſe, 
Yafſluage 
The boilingboſktis of camulricus rage; 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled res 
And dry the tearful fluices of deſpair : 
Charm'd with chat virtuous dave. ape" . 
exal ted mind 8 


All ſenſe of woe delivers to * wide. 
Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 


Or a lov' brother groan'd his life away, 
Or darling ſon oppreſs'dby ruffian force 
Fell . at 5 ſoa, a INE corſe, 


2 boy 
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F rom, morn to eve, irnpaſiivs: and ſerene, N 
-- Fho! than-entranc' _ would view the teaths 7X 
eee. „„ a7; pad 7 av. U 
| EN * 3 e, bb. 7 in v 
ſome reſj ets from t ofe of opium, here al- 
cribed to this exhilerating beverage ; 3: and at- 0 
tributed to the addition of a "myſterious drug, 
which, from the firſt epithet applied to it by 1. 
the immortal bard, — obtained the appell- the! 
tion of NarenTHEs ; as well as the total I had 
. ignorance of the greek writers, to whom the Ml ſtane 
properties of opium were no ſecret, iconcern- Wi be c. 
ing the nature of, this wonder-working fu ub- the 
ance which HxzLEex is ſaid to have. infuſed doul 
into the bowl ; ſeem plainly to indicate, that “vera, 
it was ſomething different from ſimple opium, mon 
of which, however, ſome portion might pol- 
_ fibly enter into the com cx. vr 
to the poet 
"Theſe drugs ſo friendly to the j joys of li, oy 
Bright HsLex learn'd from Tons tg 
| W PTT Who MWbinir 
1 3 | u wa»; 


| al * $i 


* 4 . Odeo: Book IV. v. 307. xc. 
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Who ſway' d the erbte where pn 


Nile 


| With various dmples clothes Us batten a 


ſoil 

With wholeſome herbage wir, the dire 
ful bane hf 

Of vegetable venom taints the hn: 


Ir ſeems, indeed, highly credible, that 
the Egyptians, and the inhabitants of India, 
had a very early knowledge of inebriating ſub- 
ſtances of this ſort ; ſince, beſides what may 
be collected from theſe verſes of Home, and 
other paſſages of antient writers, it is an un- 
doubted fact that they are in poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral at this day, of which numberleſs teſti- 
monies might be adduced ; * and it is well 

| known 


+ Dorz's Honsn's Odyſſey, Book IV. v. 315. Ko. 


We are told by Prosyer ALPINUs, that the Egyptians 
Tere, in his time, acquainted with a great variety of theſe ine- 
— oompoſitions; which they had in ſuch familiar uſe, that 

u vs no uncemmon thing to ſee perſons intoxicated with them, 


L1 


and 


Fart. I. p. 371. 


eus 


known that the opinions, manners, and cuſ. 
toms of the inhabitants of India, and of other 


Aſiatic nations, have undergone very little 


change ſince the earlieſt times in which we 


have any: account of them. Some of theſe 
the Egyptians prepare themſelves ; while 0- 
thers, with whoſe preparation they are un- 

| | 1 acquainted, 


and acting like madmen ; and eſpecially in the ſtrange motions 


of their heads, and eyes: and that it-was uſual for them, when 


they. wiſhed to avoid any, diſagreeable engagement, to excuſe 
themſelves by alledging that it would 1 with their ſlated 
time of zating the herb; a term ſignifying the taking of any of 


. theſe jncbriating ſubſtances ; the principal of which, are known 


by the names of en, affis, boſa, Bernavi, and bers; of all 
which he. gives ſome account. See his Treatiſe de Medicins 
ptiorum. Lib. 4. cap. 1. p. 118—122. 


q Kerzen mentions a medicament of this ſort, the effects of 
which ſeem nearly to have reſembled thoſe of the NIEATIIö. 


He fays, that he, and others, his companions, partook of a 


electuary, which was offered them at an entertainment in India; 
that they ſoon ſelt themſelves ſo exceedingly happy, © they 
could no way expreſs but by laughing, roaring, and embracing 
each other; that, in the. evening, when they mounted ther 
Horſes to return home, they ſeemed to be flying through the 
clouds. upon Pegaſus, ſurrounded with rainborys ; that when 
they came to themſelves, they eat moſt voraciouſly of whatever 


WAP ſet before them; and that they were, on the day follow- 


ing, in perfect health both of mind and body. Ser Sau 


9 DOGY «77? 
geg11 Noſol, Method. Claſs. VIII. Gen. XVII Tom. III. 


f 
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acquainted, they ſtill receive, as chk proba- 
bly always received them, from the luxuri- 


ous Aſiatics, to whom they may have been 


originally indebted for them all; and with 
whom it is certain that they . on a con- 
ſiderable traffic, as we learn from ſacred hiſ- 
tory, long before the days of f SOME Ba or of 
HELEN. 


Bur whether HELEN was really poſ- 
ſeſſed of any compoſition of this kind, of 
which ſhe knew the uſe, if not the prepara- 


tion; and which ſhe actually mixed with the 


wine-preſented to her gueſts on this occaſion : 


or whether the whole be no more than a 
probable fiction of the poet, who might fre- 
quently, during his travels in Egypt, have 
ſeen the effects of ſuch compoſitions, and 
might poſſibly have been inſtructed in the 
preparation of them : yet, the pleaſures of 
this ſpecies of inebriation having never re- 
ceived the ſanction of cuſtom, or been natu- 
ralized, in Greece; the knowledge of the 
methods, by which it might be excited, 
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might either die with, or not Jong ſurvi . 
the firſt introducers. 


E F F E c T 8 of a very different Kind 
from thoſe produced by vegetable narcotics, 
and poiſons, and ſingularly” uncommon in 
their nature, and appearance, have long been 
attributed to the venomous bite of the Apu- 
han Tarantula; I which, if real, are, per- 
haps, to be conſidered as ſymptoms of a pe- 
culiar variety of mpulfive Inſanity. BacLi- 
vf, whoſe judgment, abilities, and inquiſ- 
tive turn of mind, were not very compatible 
with the blindneſs of credulity ; ; and whoſe 
ſituation was favourable to an inquiry into the 
real truth of this matter; enumerates theſe 
extraordinary effects, as known, and indiſpu- 
table; relates ſeveral particular hiſtories of 
them; and minutely deſcribes the ſpider from 
whoſe bite they are ſuppoſed to proceed; which, 
he tells us, is no where poiſonous but in A- 
pulia, and there only in the plains, and not 

" ON 


1 Aranca Trantula of Lixxzvs. 


MY 


mer ſeaſon, and eſpecially in- the dog-days'; 


veſt are ſo liable to be wounded by theſe per- 
nicious little animals, that they wear, ſhore 


boots with an 3 view to defend their 
legs from their bite. A 


ſuch a man as BAGLIVI, who was an eye 
witneſs of many of the facts which he relates; 
ſome late travellers, of reſpectable character, 


ſpot, have treated the whole as a fable, or a 
cheat; or, at beſt, as a popular deluſianch .; 8 


4 INS ANI TY may likewiſe take 1 its 
rife from diſordered ſtates of the won, ova- 


ries, 


J BacrivI Difertatio de Anatome, Morſa, & Ecki lun 
Hautle. Operum p. 599, kee. 


5 See FosTen's Tranſlation of Baron Rievrses's: Trevelt 
/ "rough bicily, 


Cræcia. EC. p. 212, &c. 


F INSAWA TY. | 2 
on the neigbouring mountains, in the ſums 


and adds, that the reapers in the time of har- 


Bur notwithſtanding the authority of 


who have inquired into this matter upon the 


and that part of {taly formerly. called Mages: 5 
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ries, and ſpermatic veſſels, and of the parts with 
which they are connected. The conditions 
of theſe parts here principally intended, ar 
ſuch as are by their nature adapted to become 
the immediately exciting cauſes of the two 
varieties of appetitive Inſanity, SATYRIASS, 
and NYMPHOMANIA. 9 


Tu Es E diſorders may owe their origin 
to an immoderate, and unſeaſonable, indul- 
gence in laſcivious ideas, in perſons who arc 
withheld by religious, modeſt, or other fear, 
from the irregular gratification of an appetite, 
which, in their fituation, cannot be gratif- 
ed, decently, lawfully, or conſcientiouſly :| 
Atto the temporary, and accidental exiſtence 
of an undue ſenſibility of theſe parts, ariſing 


from merely corporeal cauſes ; as the luxuri 
ancy 


y Vide „ 1 A Tom. III. Part. J. 
Claſs. VIII. Gen. XIV. p- 343, & 2. p- 346.— 811. 
ETH Oper. Tom. IV. . 688.—2ZAcurrt Lusiraxt 
Prax. Medic. Admirand. Lib. II. Obſ. 93. Tom. II. ad Cal. 
cem. p. 64.—8chsNcK II Oh, Med. Rar, 1 134. Obſ. + 


4 
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ancy of vigorous youth; the occaſional. ir- 
ritation of intemperance in diet, and eſpeci- 
ally in wine, and too nouriſhing, or high» 


ſeaſoned meats. ; the ſuppreſſion of the men- 


ſtrual diſcharge ;} the unſeaſonable abſti- 


nence of virtuous perſons from the matrimo- | 


nial connection z or the like: or to 
ſomething preternatural in their ſtructure, 
either coeval with the birth, or afterwards 


.* Seminis retenti ardor. HorrMANNI Supplem. Secund. 
Part. Secund. De Mentis Morbis ex Morbeſa Sanguinis circulati- 
one ortis, §S XVI. p. 336. BAxTHOLINx I HH. Anat. Rar. 
Cent. 2. Hiſt. 69. p. 258. Vide etiam Sa uvAcks 11 No, 
Metb. &e, ſupra citata. TT ro ed «Os > We. 


1 Menfium Suppreffo. Horru. ib.—SchkxekfI w. i 


T Lymphz Seminalis diuturna nimis retentio. Hoy. w. 
{ IX. p. 333.—SAUVAG. ib. p. 344. 


$ Vide S:nnezxmr1 Oper. Tom. IV. p. 688. Where we 
are told, De muliere nupta, quæ in turorem uterinum per 
intervalla ineidit, cum non eſſet prægnans; fi, ſcilicet, poſt par- 
tum inter annum aut duos non conciperet. Poſtquam vero a viro 
conce pit, ſemper libera fut. | 


ſuperinduced 
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0 5 uce by diſeaſe,# fo favourable to the 
production of theſe diſorders, as readily to 
ive riſe to them; and eſpecially when aided 
2 the accidental n 3 of fan en 
ang cauſe. eh 6 2 


41 T "ag oxi 1 hat the IP 
are in general peculiarly diſpoſed to be amo- 
rous. But though this is not true, it is 6 
certain fact, that they are ſometimes ſo in 2 
very diſguſting degree. This I have frequently 
obſerved in perſons who, when in their right 
minds, were modeſt, ſober, and religious; 
and who had probably but Ben a at all, in- 
-Qulged 3 in wanton ideas. — 8 


1 


52 I x ſuch caſes, this 1 — not tune 
its 225 early 1 in the diſorder ; ; nor diſ- 
. | ere 


E i < * 


* + Clitoris miræ magrittudinis, Ou maximæ e 


* riculus finiſter pugni magnitudinem circiter adzquantem, & c. 
Ip. ib. p. 220. 2. Cadavera oſtendere clitoridem tumidam, 


346.— Clitoridem 3 materies herpetica — mo 
to. ib. p. 45 * | 


nis. &c. &c. Bo Sepulch. Tom. I. p. 216. Obſ. 1,—Teb- 


cvaria. ſolito majora, tubas Fallopii clauſas. SAUVAG. * 25 * 


nnd icſelf rill che Inſanity, hich bad 


ociginally no conne Aion with appetite, hat | 


acquired a very formidable magnitude, 


the moral ſenſe been much impaired. by. the | = 


dmoſt total een of realon. 


Ww YEN Satyriaſis, or Nym abit, 
zppear thus late in the Alndm, 8 it is proba» 
ble that they are the conſequence of ſome 
very erroneous, and abſurd notions, or delu - 


five images, which e oy gens VR 
ſtate of the brain. kee 


Bp 7 when Bee bs get, _ — 5 


prominent ſymptoms, and precede the other 
indications of Inſanity ; they ariſe out of tome 
of the cauſes aboye-mentioned ; which, firſt 
| exciting inordinate and ungovernable appe - 

tite, lay the foundation of Iuſanity as UG: 
1 od pring· N * e pong \ 


How. ſuck. Jaordibate des . 


generate Inſanity, may readily be coticeived, 


t 


Fiss v 1 


. * 
* 


if we reflect, that it is of their nature to 
aue perperually vpon their object, to the ex- 


*** 


* of almoſt every ont that this! in- 
ceſſant brooding over the object of deſire, ſoon 
effectually banithes: ſleep that the uncon- 

1uerable deſii re of vitious, aud unlawful grati- 
destioh, is not only attended with conſtant 

| watching, but with ſhame, im impatience, fear, 
anxkiety, remorſe, and all th uneaſy, and 
agonizing feelings, which naturally accom- 
| pany the agitation of contending paſſions, 
the violent and painful ſtruggles between 
conſcience and inclination, virtue and appe- 


* 


tite; — and that while of itſelf it powerfully 


| impels the blood into the head; and heats, 
and excites the activity of the Win; ; theſe 


immediate, and neceflary effects of amour- 
ous propenſity, are much heightened by 


the co-operating influence of the above- 
mentioned anaveidable concomitances, and 


cdnſequences. Since cloſe attention to one 
ſubject, uninterrupted. watching, and the 


painful agitation of various and oppoſing 
paſſions, all determine the blood too copioully. 


to the head, and are powerful agents i in the 


N 4 
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To all this may be added, the peculiar 
ſympathy which ſubſiſts between theſe organs 
and the whole ſyſtem of the brain and nerves; 
and their tendency, when in too irrirable a 
tate, to propagate an undue degree of irrita- 
bility throughout the body, to produce 
hyſterical ſpaſms, and other ſymptoms of 
nervous affection,— and to excite that ſympa - 
thetic, and, as it might not improperly be. 
termed, hyſterical delirium, the connection 
of which with diſorders of the womb,* 
ovaries, and ſpermatic veſſels, we are better 
able to prove, than to account for. 


HAPYIL X Satyriafis, and Nymphomania, 
are not very common. The latter, for va- 
rious, and obvious reaſons, is more frequent 
than the former: the delicacy, timidity, re- 
ſtraint, and peculiar natural economy, of the 
far ſex, rendering them more liable to the 
one; than the licentious freedom of indul- 

| M m 2 | gence, 


* See a very curious, and intereſting caſe, of this kind of / 
1 in _ a' Treatiſe, De Meclancholis, Tom. I. Part 
5 P+ Zo P · 7 . 
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gence, in ch: men too generally Mew: 


themſelves, leaves them in Kager- % the 
other. 7 


5. Tux peculiar. economy of the womb, | 


in the human ſpecies ; its monthly dircharg 
during a certain period of life, and the cuſto⸗ 


mary evacuation from it, termed the Lochia, 


after lying-in; the influence which thele 
hemorrhages have upon the ſtate of the val. 
cular ſyſtem; their connection with health; 


and the ſympathy which ſubſiſts between the 


womb and the reſt of the body in general, and 
the breaſts in par ticular; are ſtriking circum- 
Kances i in the female ſyſtem. | 


Ir we nder che condition of this womb 
during pregnancy, its gradual and immenſe 
diſtenſion, and the extraordinary increaſe at 
the ſame time in the thickneſs of its ſpongy 
ſubſtance, owing probab] ta the unfolding of 


the infinity of blood, Wien which it is ſu pplied, 
and-which, with he blood that fill» them, 
compoſe the greateſt part of its bulk; if we 


= confder the unufual quantity of blood which 


muſt 


my my 


«. - 
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muſt be prepared to ſupply theſe veſſels, and 

to furniſh nouriſhment, and increaſe, to the” 

growing fetus ; if we conſider. the ſuddeh” 

alteration in the capacity of this organ, after 

the birth of the child, and that there is then 

no- longer a demand for any extraordinary 

ſupply of blood, either to diſtend the ons, or 

to nouriſh the other; and at the ſame time EE 

reflect on the violence, and injury, which the 

womb, and neighbouring parts' may have un- 

dergane during dehvery ; ; and how liable they 

are to ſuffer from a variety of cauſes, at firſt 

of inflammation, and afterwards of utridit x- 

and if to theſe oonſiderations we add the ! in- 

creaſed irritability both of the womb, and "of 

the reſt of the body, as well from the pains - 

of labour, and thoſe which ſucceed it, from + 

the diſſipati n of the nervous power, and di- 

minuation of ſtreugth, as from the other 

cauſes above-mentioned, and fromthe extra- 

ordinary changes that are now to take place 

in the ſyſtem, to provide for the nouriſh- 

ment of the Infant, by new ways in its 

new ſtate; we ſhall not be ſurpriſed har. 
7 2 
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2 variety of diſtrefling, and alartning diſorderi, 
and among the reſt that Inſanity itſelf, ſhould 
be the common conſequences of too ſmall a 
diſcbarge of this kind; and, eſpecially, of its 
dun diminution, « or ſuppreſſ * altogether. 


 INsANITY may be produced by thel 
means in ſeveral ways. For either the blood 
with which the habit may be ſuppoſed to 2. 
bound in an extraordinary degree, in the lt. 
ter months of pregnancy, and beyond what u 
conſiſtant with health, if retained in the body 
after delivery, may in conſequence of the ſud- 
den ſuppreſſion, or great diminution, of itsdil- 
charge, be diverted, by ſome accidental, and 
imperceptible cauſe, to the brain; or an in- 
flammatory ſtate of the womb may, by theſe 
means, be brought on, and the brain may 
ſuffer, during the inflammatory action of the 
heart and arteries, hy the violence of that 
action, by the ſympathy between the two or- 
gans, or by ſome accidental determination to 
the brain, or conſtitutional irritability in its 
veſlels, or other peculiar prediſpoſition ; or it 


may 


RES 34 
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ſuffer; from fimilar cauſes, 1 = 
mon courſe of any other kind of 


merely from: the generation, or increaſe, of 


preternatura) irritability, and conſequent 
byſterical ſymptoms, by ſuch | deviations of 
this evacuation from its natural procedure, 


without the concurrence of any perceptible 


fever : the agency of all which in the pro- 
duction of Inſanity may be aſſiſted by impro- 
per medicines, diet, or regimen 3 by violent 
perturbations of mind; or by various other 


incidental, and conſpiring cauſes. 


Ir to the en of all theſe Gi? 


ſtances of danger, with which the deficiency, 
or the ſudden diminution, or ſuppreſſion, of 
the lochial diſcharge, are accompanied, we 


add that of the numerous cauſes from which 
theſe irregularities may originate ; 3 and the 
frequent miſmanagement of nurſes, friends, 
md attendants; which happily, „however, 
are now much leſs common than formerly; 
we cannot but admire the kind ſuperinten- 


dence of Pede and the furpriſing effi- 


cue 
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cacy of nature, in the piinſerrativi of lying 
in women; and ought rather to wonder that 
. they ſo often eſcape, than that they ſome- 
times ſuffer, violent diſorders after delive. 
ry, and that delirium, and Inſanity, are not 
the leaſt. frequent of theſe diſorders.* 


"x: ＋ is, probably, owing 1 to ſimilar =o 
that is to plenitude, fever, and increaſed ir- 
ritability ; and not to a . tranſlation of the 
milk to the brain ; or, as the Prench term it, 
depot laiteux ſur le cerveau ; : that the on- 
pearance, or ſudden ceſſation, of this ſalutary 
ſecretion, are ſometimes ſucceeded by In- 
ſanity: and eſpecially if accompanied, or 
preceded, by a ſu ppreſſion of the Lochia; and 
nature be not ſpeedily relieved by a fortunate 
flaw of the menſtrual diſcharge. $-..- 
| Qs 5 3 
* Vide HorrManni Med. Ret. Syff. Tom. IV. Part * 
Ops. 1 s TER ollat. 151 2 us 20 fub 


Fin. p. 188.— VAN SwisTEN Comment. in Bo. KU. 
| Fer. $ 1127. Tom. III. P- 5315 75 


| + Vide SAUYAGES11 Noſol. Method. 
Claſs, b Gen. XX. 2. — 


- 
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As the lochia ate an occaſional, Þ the Z 


menſes, or catamenia, are a periodical eve- 
cution, of ſuperfluous blood, by the vaſ- 
{els of the womb and both are the con- 
ſequences of a plethorie ſtate, either ge- 
neral, or partial» Their ſuppreſſion - may, 
therefore, ſo far as the. circumſtances are 
fümilar, bring on ſimilar effects, by ſunilar 
means. As they are not accompanied with © 
the pain, and violence, of child-birth; nor 
with ſo extraordinary, and ſudden a change 
in the ſtate of the womb, as is experienced 
after delivery; ſo their ſuppreſſion will be 
leſs liable to be attended with inflammatory, 
or feveriſh ſymptoms; and its effects will 
uſually be leſs rapid, and leſs alarming; and 
will rather be the produce of gentle, gradual, 
and perſevering influence, than of urgent, 
and impetuous force: and while the former 
attacks the delicate female fabric with vio- 
lence, and by ſtorm; the latter will inſenſi- 
bly undermine it by. repeated, and unremit- 
ing eltorts. 
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Irs operations are directed to ans an 
unnaturally plethoric ſtate; to diſtend, and 
overload, the veſſels, in particular, which are 


Aiſtributed through the abdominal viſcera; to 


obſtruct, and counteract, the regular proceed. 
ings, and energies of nature; to excite diſ- 
orderly. determinations of blood, and ſome- 


times hemorrhages, in various parts;* to 


create a morbid degree of irritability in the 
womb, and of conſequence in the whole {yl 
tem; to weaken digeſtion 3 impede chylif- 
cation; deprave - nouriſhment ; enfeeble the 
tones; produce languor, indolence, debility, 
low ſpirits, and dejection; in all theſe ways, 
aided by a ſuitable concurrence of conſpiring 
circumſtances, to give occaſion todeterminati 
ons ofthe circulating fluid to the head; and no 
only to create hyſterical, and hypochondiia 
cal ſymptoms, : and melancholy ; ; but, at one 


-.* Vide Horrnyr Med. Rat. 90%. Tom. III. 80d 
— 9. $ III. IV. V. VI. VII. Oper. Tom. I. p. 340, kt. 
| cd. Ras. . Tom. IV. Part IV. cap.,8. $ 22, & 2. 
| Tem. III. p. 33 Intreduct. in 1 
Maden Part I. P. 156. 
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of Inſanity. + 8 


Ax p not only the ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
after they have been accuſtomed regularly to 
flow; but their long, and obſtinate retention, 
or non-appearance at the time of life when 
they ought naturally to ſhow themſelves; 
may give occaſion to Inſanity. uin the latter 
caſe, the diſordered ſtate of the brain will 
originate from cauſes in a great meaſure ſimi- 


+ Inſtances of Inſanity, from a ſupprefſian of the menſas, are 
very common. I ſhall only reter to a tew.—Horrman relates a 
caſe of a periodical delirium, with epileptic fits, from a ſup | 
Hows of the menſes, which was brought on by anger.—Operu. | 
ol. IV. Caf. 38, p. 64.—ScxExcKk1vs relates one of _ ho- i 
mania, and one of mania, from the fame cauſe.— O Heu. q 
Rar, Lib. I. p. 134. Obſ. 4, & p. 138. Obſ. 3,——OLavs | 
Boxr1Culvs gives one, in which the brain was ſo much affected 1 
by the ſuppreſſion of this evacuation, that the memory was al. i 
molt obliterated ; ſo that the unhappy ſufferer not only became | 
timid, and diſtreſſed,” but though a very religious perſon, could | i 
not fo far recollect herſelf, as to repeat the Lord's Prayer. || 
AR, Hafuiens, Vol. II. Obſ. 78. p. 196.—Zacorvs = 
LusiTAs us furniſhes an inſtance of deep melancholy ; from a. 1 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes; Operwm Tom. I. 8 Obſ. 34: 
And Bont rus two caſes of Inſanity from the ſame, * 
cauſe; which were both cured ; one. by the reſtoration” of that 
| evacuation, and the other by the.regulay ' courſe of the. lochia. 
after lying-in. Med. Septentr. Collat, Lab, VIII. Sect. XIX. 
Lis Tom Eh 5. OS ng 
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lar to thoſe which give riſe ts it in the Mp: 
mer; but eſpecially from debility of the 
whole vaſcular ſyſtem, from a langu id ſtate 
of the  chylopoietic viſcera, from general 


weakneſs, and a diminution of all the tones. | 


ls of E Kaen of habitual, and periodical, : 


diſcharges of blood from the hemorrhoidal 


veſlels, commonly called the piles, | is like- E 


wiſo-a ſource of Inſanity. This evacuation, 
though a preternatural one, and always the 


* of a diſordered ſtate, becomes to 


ſome perſons, by habit, as eſſential to health, 


as the above-mentioned natural diſcharges, f 
and in ſuch cafes, its ſuppreſſion may bring 


on - Inſanity; either ſuddenly, by inducing a 


oric ſtate. of the blood veſlels, and excit- 


ing an extraordinary determination of theſu- 
perabundant blood to the head: or ſlowly, by 
loading the veſſels of the alimentary canal, 
eee its functions, e 


and 


en Med. Rat. 800. Tom. III. Sect. I cap. 


'Operam Tom. I. p. 342, &c.—ALBERTL | 


X 
A. in Uninerſem Medicinam Part I. p. 166, & c. 
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and nurtltios; producing Jatulency, hype 
chondriacal and ſpaſmodic ſymptoms, Red 
debility, and weakneſs of tones. Ciſes of 
laſanity,“ in the production of Which the 
ſuppreſſion of the hemorrhoidal flux appears 
to have been inſtrumental, frequently. occur 
both in reading and practice. Nor are there 
wanting others, in which, though the dif- | 
order has not been owing to a. ſuppreſſion of 
a cuſtomary bleeding of the piles; it has been 
thought to have a, very ſimilar origin ; and . 
has been reaſonably attributed to the impru-, 
dent 1 of uſual Wen ; or to the 


noſe. +. | | | 6 Hh 


— 


« P 
ſe $525 #.4 * 


Is AKT — deere = 
ſerved, ſooner” or mern to ſucesed my . 


* Vide HorreMAnNwt Md. * Soft, Tom. III. Set. ca * 
XIV. XV. XVI. Opern Tom. I. p. „ 1b. Kd 

IV. Part I. cap. 8. C 22. Opcram Tom. 157 8 
ib, p. 264. Obf. 2——Zacort LusirAur . * 


p 7. col. 1. eee 77. Hiſt. 39. —p. 78. Hi Laar 2 
dini Comment. f 1127. Tom. III. 2. 253, Ke. 


„ 


+ Vide Horm Ciel Med Rat. 89%. Tom. IV. Part IV. 
ap. VIII. S XXII. Oper. Tom. III. p. 255. 
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2 Fold ies, or other preternatural t 
charges of ferous fluids, whether induced by 
diſeaſe, or procured. by art: and has, there- 
fore, with great probability, been attributed 


to the ſuppreſſion which preceded it; though 


there may ſeem to be ſome difficulty in at- 
tempting to agcqunt ſatis factorily for ſuch an 

effect 8 a w FE 
5 F the. Aiſcharge has TED copious, - and 
has: ſuddenly been ſuppreſſed by art, of ceaſed 
ſpotitancouſly; and no other evacuation has 
| been ſubſtituted in its ſtead, which, in ſomecir- 
cumſtances, ought on no account to be omitted; 
the ſuperabundant fluid, which uſed to be ſe- 
parated from the blood, to ſupply the cuſ- 
tomary evacuation, being no longer wanted, 
will be retained in the veſſels; and © freth 
blood being daily furniſhed by habit in the 
uſual quantity, or nearly, a ſtate of plenitude 
will be produced; but how eaſily the bran 
may be affected by. a ſudden production of 
fulneſs in the ee has already bees 
US. 2 .It may, therefore, be ſuppoſed 0 
the 
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the ſuperfluous blood which formerly ſuß⸗ 
plied the waſte of the ulcer, or other fimilar 
cauſe of evacuation; being retained in the 
body, may by an accidental influence be de- 
termined to the brain. And; in the eaſe of 
ſome morbid diſcharges; we may farther ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame diſeaſe in the habit which 
gave birth to the ulcer, may excite a diſpoſi- 
tion in the veſſels of diſtant parts, and a- 
mong others in thoſe of the brain, to renew 
in themſelves the diſordered action Which has 
ceaſed in the veſſels of the part originally 
affected: and may in this way either generate 
an immediate diſeaſe in the brain, productive 
of Inſanity; or, by occafioning glandular ob- 
ſtructions, or other diſorders iin the abdominal 
viſcera, impeding digeſtion and nutrition, 
weakeni ing the tones, increaſing irritability, 
and exciting uneaſy ſenſations, may give riſe 
to a variety of hypochondriacal and hyſteri- 
cal ſymptoms, and to ſuch other gradual 


changes, as may at ood: terminate in this 
Gorder. | RI 
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BSI DES the ſuppreſſion of habitual ulcers - 
of A morbid nature, of old iſſues and ſetons, 
or of any copious diſcharges from, the ſkin, 
of. which there are great variety; the ſup- 
preſſion of ſome other habitual drains has been 
accuſed of giving occaſion to Inſanity : as of 
_ the whites in females ; and- of the preter- 
natural exudation by the veſſels of the heay, 
and hair, i in the inhabitants of Poland, and of 
certain parts of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Germany, 
by cutting off the diſeaſed, and cohering locks, 
which conſtitute the principal, and moſt con- 
ſpicuous ſymptom, of a very nauſeous and 
ſordid diſorder, called, from its peculiar fre- 
quency in the former of theſe countpes,. the 


Plica Polonica. +. , 


Obftrutted e has alſo deen men- 
tioned e the cauſes of 1 by Hor r- 
of "MAN, 


* * a full . ** this G diele 3 Med. 
1 Collat. Lib. I. Sect. I. cap. 4. Tom. I. p. 2.— Aud 
a caſe of from this cauſe iu Sxvvaczsir Nos. 
Method. Claſs. III. Gen. XIX. 8. Damonomania Polonica. 
Tem. IIL. Part I. p. 4060.—Sce alſo Horyn. Med. Rar. Sf. 
Tem. III. Sect. I. cap. VIII. De damnis ex cohibita culicu- 
lari excretione.* $ XV I. Oper. Tom. I. p. 336 & Med. Ret. 
Sy8. * IV. Part IV. cap. VIII. ; XI. Oper. Tom. III. 
p: 263 
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ticular inſtance of it related by ETL 
but as if is probable that this. ſuppoſed ca 
of the diſorder is uſually accompanied with fe- 
ver, from which the Inſanity more immedis 
ately proceeds ; it is moſt properly conſidered 
a5 a more remote cauſe, tending to excite the 
lefs remote one of fever, by the mediation of 
which it acts, and therefore to be referred ty 
that head in the table of cauſes. If, however, 
at any time, it appears to give riſe to Inſanity, 
without producing fever; ſuch an effect may 
poſſibly be accounted for in ſome of the ways 
in which I have endeavoured to account for 
the production of Inſanity by the ſuppreſſion 
of old ulcers, and other preternatural, and 
habitual Meat But it is, I believe, (paces 


4 15 4 Es. y 3 et freq ; uen 
De Menti Merbis, ex 3 fangvinis circulation ori. 
195 Operum blem. Secund. Patt. Secund, p. 334. 


4 Prepoſie's fad berg exidi reficcatis”—HoyrM. Med: Rat. 
Tom. III. Sect. I. cap. IX De vitili ex turbatis | 2 


«li ſque evacuationibusl $ XN. Oe. ran, I, P? 245. 
j Comment, in Borkngg vii arb 109% 213, 


. Sterk. 6 9¹ Na f p. 188. 
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Keguently a ſymptom, than a dire& cauſe of 
Inſanity : a diy and harſh ſkin, and great de- 
fe@ of perſpiration, being a common atten- 


dant, in particular, of what has been wan, 
Yes Ee: AE 


6. IX the caſes of gout, eryf las, hooks, 
or cutaneous eruptions of various kinds, whoſe 
repulſion, and: tranſlation to the brain, are 
reckoned in the table among the cauſes of In- 
ſanity, it is taken for granted, that there is 


no diſcharge ſuppreſſed; or none of ſufficient 


moment to Produce a plethoric ſtate, or other- 
wiſe to excite any material diſturbance in the 
animal economy. Their repulſion appears 


"<apable, however, of giving occaſion to Inſe 
_ nity, either by diſordering the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral, and the firſt paſſages in particular; i 


and producing indigeſtion, preternatural irri- 
tability, uneaſy ſenfations, dimiryſhed tones, 
languor, and dejection; and affecting the 

brain in conſequence of theſe diſorders fit 
excited in the alimentary canal, in the tones, 
n the ſtate of ee and! in che feelings; 
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cing ſudden, | and violent Inſani ity, 7 Tud- 
denly increaſing the action of its capillary 
veſſels, and thus giving riſe. t to a ſudden ae 
cumulation of blood in the head, and a Yio- 
lent and diſorderly excitement of the nervous 
energy, and of the functions on whoſe due 


procedure the ſound and orderly ſtate of rea- 


ſon, none: and the Aae depend. 


ME L. ANCHO "> r. we are rold by Sy- 
DpEXHAM, is the almoſt inſeparable compani- 
on of the gout + and it is well known that 
indigeſtion, aud all the conſequences, of a de- 
bilitated, and irritable ſtate of the iſt paſſa- 
ges, are its very common attendants ; and as 
it is ſo often in a wandering, and unfettled 
ſtate, and n may fix in almoſt any part of the 
| body, it is eaſy to conceive that it may pro- 
duce e in both thieſe 1 1 *. 
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2 Tractat. de P bare, Oper. Uni P. a. 
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or rby directly attacking. the brain, and produ- 
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2 vr it muſt be acknowledged that, with 
regard to ſome of the ſuppoſed tranſlations, 
Whether of the gout, eryſipelas, berpes, or 
other cutaneous eruptions, it may-be queſti- 
oned whether the Infanity be not the cauſe of 
the repulſion, or diſappearance of the diſor- 
der ; rather than its tranſlation to the brain 
the cauſe of the Inſanity, And the fame 
may be ſaid of many ſuppoſed inſtances of diſ- 
ordered mind from ſu pprefſed evacuations, Dr, 
Mzap* has obſorved that Inſanity not only 
preſerves the patient from ather diſeaſes, but 
when it ſeizes him actually labouring under 
them, lays ſuch ſtrong claim to the whole 
man, that it ſometimes diſ poſſeſſes the body 
of them : and relates a caſe of a dropſy cured, 
and of a conſumption ſtopped for @ time, by 
the coming on of Inſanity. I haye frequent- 
ly ſen inſtances of it ſucceeding moſt 
of the cauſes enumerated under this article; 
have often met with i it in perſons ſubject to 

regular 
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regular fits of the gout; who have not had || 
te ſmalleſt appearance of their uſual gouty Wil 
paroxyſms during very long periods of this 4 
diforder : and I have know a cafe in Which | | | | 
| 
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an habitual aſthma entirely diſappeared during 
more than one fit of Inſanity, and returned 
as uſual when the Inſanity « ceaſed. 
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7. Pam in the woſtrils;- hl foauſes, 
as we learn from medical hiſtory, are another 
ſource of Inſanity”; which they have been 
known to excite in the moſt violent "depree. 
Caſes of this ſort are related by Fax ius, 
ScuxRID EN, and 'ANTONIUS- de Pozris; 0108 
and SAUY AGEs has à ſpedies of mania found- 1 
ed upon theſo, and ſome ocher caſes, of diſ- e 

eaſe, and irritation, in che frontal ſinſes, 11 
which he terms mania ab hemicrania ; Of all "WL 
which I have already given a>particulariac- ' WG 
count in the "Hy of ABP6ARANOES 0 WAY 
DISSECTION.® Theſe fats throw n eoniſi- 


derable 
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a 8 v T it muſt be acknowledged that, with 
regard to ſome of the ſuppoſed tranſlations, 
ether of the gout, eryſipelas, herpes, or 
5 Scher cutaneous eruptions, it may be queſti- 
oned whether the Inſanity be not the cauſe of 
the repulſion, or diſappearance of the diſor- 
der; rather than its tranſlation to the brain 
tlie cauſe of the Inſanity, And the fame 
may be ſaid of many ſuppoſed inſtances of diſ- 
ordered mind from ſupprefſedevacuations, Dr, 
Mx Ap. has obſorved that Infanity not only 
preſerves the patient from other diſeaſes, but 
when it ſeizes him actually labouring under 
them, days ſuch ſtrong claim to the whole 
man, that it ſometimes diſpoſſeſſes the body 
of them : and relates a caſe of a dropſy cured, 
and of a conſumption ſtopped for @ time, by 
the coming on of Inſanity. I haye frequent- 
ly ſeen inſtances of it ſucceeding. moſt 
of the cauſes enumerated under this article; 
have often met c with! it in perſons ſubject to 
—_ 
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rep ular te; -of the gout, who have not had 


the ſmalleſt appearance of their uſual gouty 
paroxyſms during very long periods of this 
diforder : and I have known a caſe in Which 
an habitual aſthma entirely diſappeared during 


more than one fit of Inſanity, and returned 


* Y 


35 uſual when the Inſanity « ceaſed. C 
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7. morms in thi Hils, or frontal finuſes, 


as we learn from medical hiſtory, are another 


ſource of Inſanity; ; which they have been 
known to excite in the moſt violent "degree. 
Caſes of this ſort are related by Fzxxzvtivs, 
SCHNEIDER;: and AN TONTUs „% Pozzis; 
and SAUY AGEs has a ſpedies of mania found- 


ed upon'theſe, and ſome other caſes, f diſ⸗ 


eaſe, and irritation, in che frontal ſimaſes, 
which he terms mania ab hemicrania of all 
which I have already given a particular: ac- 


count in the hiſtory of AEAR ANU en 


DSSECTION.® Theſe facts throw % @viiſi- 
- _ derable 
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cauſes ſeated out of the brain ; and con- 


nful diſeaſes, 
to ſhow the tendency of exceſſive pain, and 


irritation, to diſorder the brain, and diſturb 
the mp of the imtelleQual fculies 


BETOARAE 0 paſs rail the. pd”; HY 


of ov to that of MENT AL,.QAUSES, it 


may be proper to ſay ſomething concerning 


Beroditary prediſpoſition. Of this I have made 


no mention in the table of cauſes: ſince, ſup- 
poſing ſuch a prediſpoſition really to exiſt, it 


is probable that it ĩs not conſined to any one 


preciſe ſtate. of body, but is of a different na- 
ture in different caſes. Indeed the term ought 
to be conſidered as merely relative, and as ra- 
ther expreſſive of the peculiar origin, and 

generation. of a cauſe, than of its ſpecific 


quality. It. points out a general queſtion re- 


e to cauſes ; not any one particular cauſe 


"T's 4 x the gout, ſcrofula, conſumption 


of the lungs, lalanity, and ſome other difor- 
ders 
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ders, may de derdved in ſome reſpect from 
our parents, ſeems ſo plainly proved by the 
frequent occurrence of ſtriking, and indubi- 
table facts, that, ina proper and limited 
ſenſe, it cannot, I think be denied by any 
man of much experience and obſervation: 
and to refuſe to diſeaſes capable of being ſo 
communicated the title, which tHMey have 
long poſſeſſed, of hereditary diſeaſes, ſeems 


reality of the thing which it is intended to 


reditary is to be admitted only in a very limit- 
ed ſenſe. They do not paſs from parents to 
their offspring with the certainty of hereditary 
eſtates. A variety of circumſtances; to us to- 
tally unknown, may probably in many in- 
ſtances, diſturb the ſucceſſion : or, at leaſt, 
may prevent the actual appearance of the dif- 
eaſe in ſome fortunate individual, notwith- 
ſtanding that the latent diſpoſition to it may 
be ſome way tranſmitted by him to his poſter- 
ty. It is indeed a common remark, which 


but objecting to a name, while we allow the 


ſignify. But that diſeaſes of any ſort are he- 


N to be verified by fact, that the diſeaſe 


* * 
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of the patent may appear in dome of the off. 


ſpring, and not in others; or may: lie dor- 


mant in the immediate deſcendent; and break 


out again in the next generation. Nor is this 
any thing more wonderful, particularly when 
the diſorder exiſts only in one of the parents, 
than that in temper, or outward: form, the 


childreſt᷑ ſhould variouſly reſemble, ſome the 


father, ſome the mother, and ſome neither 


the one nor the other; or that ſome who 
have no likeneſs to either*of the parents, 
ſhould ſtrikingly reſemble Tome of their au- 
ceſtors ; and eſpecially if we confider, that 


| hereditary diſpoſition to diſeaſe, like fimili- 


tude of mind or perſon, in a great meaſure 
depends on the original ſtructure, and tones, 
of the ſolids, either in general, or in ſome 
particular parts; as of the brain, the lungs, 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, - the blood veſſels, 
or the nerves; which may, or may not be 
communicated, or when communicated, may 
require habitual growth and nouriſhment, or 
ſtrong occaſional excitement, to give riſe to 
the diſeaſe of the parent; or m Hence 

| 1 
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it is, that the ſon may r receive * his father 
a prediſpoſition to Inſanity, by receiving 
ſomething faulty in the mechanical ſtructure 
of the brain, tending to diſturb the operation 


of the mental functions; ſome weakneſs in 


unfortunate conſtruction of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, or unhappy conte xture of the ſolids, 
which may be productive of exceſſive irrita- 
bility, and weakneſs of tones; a too active 
and ungovernabl: 1 imagination; great timi- 


til imperfection, which, though not neceſ- 
farily, may be very naturally, and probably, 
the cauſes of Inſanity ; ; and may ſeldom fail 
to produce it, when aſſiſted by the concur- 


regard, indeed, to Inſanity, it is ſo often to 
be traced for generations back; is ſo often 
obſerved to ſpread, and diffuſe itſelf, through 


WOT in ſeveral individuals of the ſame fami- 
it * P ly 


the alimentary canal favourable to the gene- 
ration of hypochondriacal melancholy; ſome 


dity of temper ; or ſome other bodily or men- 


rence of any ſuitable exc ting cauſe. With 


many, and ſometimes through almoſt all the 
branches of à family; and ſo often diſcovers 
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ly at the ſame time; that, whatever may be 
thought of the ſtrict propriety of A — any 
difeate hereditary, which is not certainly 

tranſmitted, and inherited, I cannot have 
the ſmalleſt heſitation in pronouncing that 
Inſanity is frequently communicated by pa- 
rents. to their children; and that, as there 
are family likeneſſes, and family tempers and 
diſpoſitions, ſo this diſorder, as well as the 
gout, and ſome others, affords abundant 
proof that there are family diſeaſes. But, at 
the ſame time, I think it right to remark, for 
the comfort of thoſe perſons who are ſo un- 
happily 'circumſtanced as to ſpring from in- 
ſane families, or to be born of inſane parents, 
that, as has been above obſerved, this diſor- 
der is not only not neceſſarily tranſmitted toall 
of the ſame family, or parents ; but that the 
danger of its ſometime or other, ſeizing them, 
may be much diminiſhed; by proper attention | 
to avoid the influence of occaſional cauſes, or 
of whatever may tend to ſtrengthen the na- 
tural prediſpoſition ; ; and that there are in- 
ſtances, in which the whole of the immedi- 
ate progeny have eſcaped the Inſanity of their 
parents. 7 (B) MENTAL 
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Vu Intenſe APPLICATION of mind... 


ALL our mental operations, All our 
thoughts, paſſions, ſenſations, and exerti- 
ons, are accompanied with correſponding 
motions, or vibrations, e of which, though 
the nature is obſcure, the exiſtence ' Land 
be doubted; excited by ſome or other of the 
ſtimuli, of which I have already. given an 
account, in the elementary, and | inconceiva- 
bly minute, medullary fibres, or other parti- 
cles, of the exquiſitely delicate ſtructure of 
the brain; on the good order of whole. curi- 
ous, and hicherto inſcrutable organization, 
it is probable that their proper, and undil- 
turbed procedure, their regular, and. ef caci- 


ous exertions, chiefly depend. Theſe moti- b 
ons, and vibrat ions, like thoſe of the air in 
the propagation of ſound, are more per- 
A e ind diſtinct, in nne, as they 

Pi p- s 7 F 1:24. ane 


* Hazriey on Man, Part, I. Chap. 1. v. . J. * 
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are leſs compounded, and multiplied, and 
of courſe, leſs interfere with, and interrupt 
each other; and are more or leſs vivid, in 
proportion as they more frequently recur, ot 
are longer continued; and bear an exact rela- 
tion in livelineſs, and intenſity, to the 
thoughts, paſſions, ſenſations, and exertions, 
from which they Proceed, or to which MY 
give 0 occaſion. 


SLIGHT, and cranſitory, choughts, va 
ons, ſenſations, and exertions, as they but 
little intereſt the mind, ſo they make but 
feeble impreſſions, and excite but faint, 
and eaſy vibrations, in the medullary ſub- 
ſtance of the brain; produce no material, 
or permanent, change in its ſtate; and, if 
they weary the body, and waſte the nervous 
power, they do it rather by their number, re- 
petition, and duration, than by any violence 
of effort, or intenſeneſs of action. | 


Burr cloſe _ fo thinklvg; ftrong and 
hvely * acute and painful ſenſations, 
a 


and vigorous or vehement exertions, are ac- 


companied with ſuch correſponding motions, 
or vibrations, in the brain and nerves, as are 


capable of exciting the moſt conſiderable, and 


violent commotions, and are often productive 
of the moſt extraordinary, as well as the moſt 

ſerious, and permanent conſequences. 
Some of theſe have been already mentioned, 
and many more will be enumerated in treating 


of the effects of intenſe application of mind. 


of inordinate paſſtons, and of too great actiui- 


ty of imagination. — upon which I am now 
entering. In conſidering the former of theſe. L 
am to enquire into the effects of too great 1 
plication. of the mind 8 | 
1. Study. — The mind cannot long 
8 in a ſound ſtate; or perform 
functions with regularity and pre- 
. unleſs, among other circumſtances, 
the vibrations excited in the brain, dy 


the action of external objects, ar by the 
operations and emotions of the mind, be in 


Frneral moderate, various, free and unob- 


Arucked. 


* 
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-firuted. For ſtrong and immoderate: vibrati- 
ons tend to obliterate, or to prevent the ex- 
eitement of, others, — as the ſpreading circles 


ef waves on the ſurface of a lake, originating 
from the immerſion of a large body in its 
water, readily ſwallow up, and obliterate, the 
ſmaller: ones occaſioned by diminutive peb- 
bles ' thrown within the circumference of 
their fluctuation ;—or to excite' - ſuch o- 
thers only as happen accidentally. to be 


intimately, or recently aſſociated with 


them; and even magnify ſuch aſſociated vi- 
brations ; while they obſtruct, or diminith, 
others with which they have no ſuch con- 
nection; and of courſe prevent the regular 
operations of the mind, and the natural pro- 
greſs, or excitement, 5 aſſociated vibrati- 
ons: uniform and in variable vibrati- 
ons, imply a limitation, and conſtraint, 
which are the reverſe, of that eaſy variety of 
excitement, which a ſound ſtate of brain, and 


mind, admits of, and requires — and 
| Ee confines 
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imperfection in the ſtructure of the brain, ot 
ſuch habitually impeded, or ſuch violent excite- 


of thoſe mental operations on which depend 
juſt Og and a ang underſtandiu b. | 


1 


Bur it is of the nature of 5 N Ry un. 
remitted thinking, and eſpecially if long con- 
tinued, and confined to one, or a few ob- 
jets, to excite inienſe, uniſorm,. and limited 
vibrations; as well as in various other ways 
to impede the ſound operations of the brain; 
and thus to tend to the generation of Inſa- 
hity, in a variety of ways: — for 4 when 
* 2 perſon applies himſelf to any particular 


be very little converſant in thoſe of other 


f Wl © obſerved that he becomes narrow- miuded, 
(ll © ſtrongly perſuaded of the truth and value 
7 © of many things in his own particular ſtu- 


* dy, which others think - doubtful or falſe, 
* or 


confined and obfirufted vibrations imply ſach 


ment, as are incompatible. with the rectitude 


« ſtudy, ſo as to fix his attention deeply on 
* the ideas and terms belonging to it, and to 


&« branches of knowledge, it 15 commonly : 
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«'or of little importance, and. after ſome 
time ſubject to low ſpirits, and the hypo- 
* chondriacal diſtemper. For“ The per- 
petual recurrency. of particular ideas and 
40 terms makes the vibrations belonging 
ac thereto become more than ordinarily vivid, 
4 converts feeble affociations into ſtrong 
ones, and enhances the ſecondat y deat of 
6. dignity and eſteem which adhere to them, 
*.2t the ſame time that all theſe things are 
4 diminiſhed. in reſp̃ect of other ideas and 
© terms, that are kept out of view; and 
* which, if they were to recur in due pro- 
portion, would oppoſe and correct many 
*.aflociations in the particular ſtudy, which 
* are mado not according to the reality of 
things, and keep down our exorbitaut 
& opinions of its importance. The ſame 
«perpetual recurrency of vibrations, affe&- 
ing one and the ſame part of the brain, in 
44 nearly one and the ſame manner, muſt ir- 
4 ritate it at laſt, ſo as to enter the limits of 
4e pain, and approach to the ſtates peculiar 


to fear, anxiety, delete. * 
15 5 | els 
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« nefs, jealouſy, and the reſt of the tribe of 
” * bypochondriacal. Fa * | 


25: theſe, effects are ee ind 
the danger. of Inſanity i is much more conſi- 
derable, if, inſtead of one particular ſtudy, 
the attention of the mind be ſtill more li- 
mited, be invariably rivetted to one, or to a 
few connected notions, and be ah ever pacing 
in the 1. train of nee 


By ver 3 the enen of the mind 
be long and-inceflantly confined to one ſtudy, 
or to one particular train of thinking, or 
not, it has a tendency to produce ſimilar . ef- 
fects, by its intenſity ; and at the ſame time 
to give occaſion to ſuch other changes in the 
0 brain, and in the whole body, as well in o- 
ther ways, as by its intenſity, as conſpire to 


0 N the effects juſt mentioned, and vas 
f- 

c riou ſly, 
e F Hax TIN on Man, Vel. I. p. 397. 

ls 1 8 __ 


ay 


"Py 4 cavverfully militate towards the 
total overthrow of the good order; and recti 
tude, of the mental operations. As will 
Flamnly appear when we attentively co nſider 
the ſeveral effects, and concomitants, of cloſe 


and unremitted Ane Fot, i in the firſt 
_—_— A 


2 — 5 } 
* | 


Le. WI HEN; "the 35 Wand 
long 3 in an intenſely active ſtate, and eſpeci- 
ally when it has been thus laboriouſly em- 
ployed about one object, it fnds a difficulty 
in reftr athing its own attivity, and in removing 
0 Hs attention from the object which has ſo long en- 

Saxe it 3 as is obvious to the experience of 


& 


' - . Every man who has uſed himſelf to exact, 


and patient thinking. And this happens from 
the'tendency which vibrations in the medul- 
firy ſubſtance of the brain, when once 'exci- 
ted, have to continue; and from the increaſe 
of that tendency in proportion to their in- 
tenſeneſs, and duration: juſt in the ſame 
manner as, when the ſame impreſſion has 
been made fora long time upon the eyes or 

| ears, 
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ears, or upon the common ſenſe of feeling 
the idea of it will be for a conſiderable "at | 
continued, and perpetually recurring, after the 
object which gave occaſion to it is withdrawn, 
or ceaſes to act. Thus when we have long 
been expoſed to a glaring light, we can ſcarce- 
Iy fee at all, for ſome time after exchanging | 
it for the common light of day; when we 
have been long attending to a favourite ſong, 
or have been employed for a whole evening 
in dancing, it frequently happens that the 9 
air we have admired is forever vibrating in 
our ears, or that the muſic and dancing are 
continued, in imagination, during, the ſuc- 
ceeding hours of repoſe ; and, when we have 
been but for a few days at ſea, the impreſſion 
made on the brain, and nerves, by the moti- 
on of the ſhip, has ſometimes been found to 
remain after we have been ſeveral days at land. ˖ 1 
| 
| 


* 
. A ̃ ¶ñ gs A rg” 


B UT the en having once loſt, in any 
great degree, the power of commanding, and 


regulatin g its n attention, of turning it | 


Q 2 


with facility from one object to another, and 
of refiſting the forcible, and continual recur- 

rence, of any particular ideas, or notions, is 
apt at length to be ſo bewildered by inceſſant · 
1y brooding upon the ſame objects, as to be- 
come entirely paſſive, and to be carried along 
with the ſtream of that activity of the brain, 
and thoſe violent vibrations, which itſelf had 
excited, but can no longer control, or reſiſt; 
and, vibrations ariſing with little order, and 
ſucceeding one another by the ſlighteſt, and 
moſt accidental connections, and poſſeſſing 
the whole attention of the thus faſcinated, 
and unoppoſing mind, which is not now at 
liberty to look round, to bring into re- 
view, and to com pare, the various ſtores col · 
lected by its former experience, the moſt 
ſlight, and accidental connections, and the 
moſt unnatural, and fantaſtical aſſociations, 
will acquire 1 the force, and poſſeſs the autho- 
rity, of the moſt powerful and juſt ; vibrati- 
ons originally derived from the 5 TS of | 
exterpal objects, and fortuitoully renewed in 
_ abſence will * as vivid, and receive 
the 


— - 
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the ſame credit, as whenthey. Were proſent-3 


and the: mind. will become the ſport of a va» 
riety of abſurd ideas, notions; and ſcenfaions; 


which have little or no proper relation to the 


rea exiſtence ob external; objects, or :adequate 
foundation in former 'expetience; - : Of Aflociati- 
on; but are the natural and ufaveidsbie res 
ſilt of ſuek ungovernable activity] art? ino 
dinate v ibratibus : in a- word, reaſom will bs 

ee e e will SING 


% % 


Ls N. D. E K D as 1 is of the nature of Pl 
nity to dwell: upon the fame ideas, and noti- 
ons; ſometimes almoſt to the e xeluſion of- 
very other.; and to aſſociate all that · Our, 
however diſſimilar and unconnected, with che. 
reigning ideas and notions ; ſo intenſe appli-- 
cation of mind to the ſame object, or objects, 
with little or no attention to others and, as 
it too · frequently, Rappens, with the fare diſ. 
poſition · ta draw the moſt idiMitailat; and diſ- 
cordant obje cs; into an agreement wich its 
favourite- _ notious pats! age "mind 


inta 


; 4 a o 4 e * "i 5 1 | 5 
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into a ſtate nearly reſembling that of Inſani- 
ty ; and muſt, alſo, in this way, be favours- 
ble to its Production. 1 e * 


T E danger of b Gm: this cauſe 
will likewiſe be farther augmented by the 
wearineſs, and debility, with which the 
brain will be affected in conſequence of the 
fatiguing uniformity of long and exceſſive ex- 
ertion : for its vigour being exhaufted by this 
inceſſant labour, its operations will be render- 
ed languid, unſteady, and indecifive : effects, 
vrhich when once produced, will not readily 
be overcome ; and will tend to facilitate' the 
approaches of Inſanity, by giving occaſion to 
diſorderly vibrations, and diſturbing the due 
operation of the p e and tabicud alloci- 
_ ations. | | 2 


Tx may farther be pc that habit 
once acquired, whether bodily or mental, arc 
not eaſily overcome; that the deviations from 
mental perfection, ariſing from the cauſes 
juſt mentioned, . will readily become habitual, 


* not without difficulty be laid aſide; 1 
W 


— A 


vill thus facilitate the pröduction; continue 


non, Un recurrence of e f 


2114 ?, [71 | 

H K N c E we may. perceiye how: KO 
ingenuity and folly, great mental power and 
imbecillity of mind, genius and Infanity, 
are allied to each other. But if unreaſonable 
application to ſtudy may overturn the ſtrong· 


exceſs? 


1 b). InTENSE ſtudy 1 is accompanied 
with an accelerated action of the ſmall arteries of 


the brain. For the employment of the brain 
in thinking, whatever. be its ſpecific nature, 
appears to be produQiive of an increaſed acti- 
vity .of theſe veſſels ; as is obvious from the 
heat, pain, - ſenſe of fulneſs, and giddineſs of 
the head, and ſinging noiſe in the ears, ſome 
one or other of which are I believe univerſal- 
ly, and all frequently perceived, after the 


mind has been for ſome time attentively en- 


zaped in the accurate inveſtigation of any dif. 
ficult 


ſt mind; what. are. weak ones to expect 
from an imprudent e in the ſame 


— 2 X 4 ? Pp p hed a 
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ficult. arabſinſo-ubjeſt. No 1 1 be 


conſidered as 4 general law of the animal ma- 


chine, not only that whenever there js an 
accelerated velocity af the circulation, and 
eſpecially wben accorpantet with a \confide- 
rable degree of force, in in the whole attefial 
ſyftein, "as in feverb of various Kiads, a difpro- 


Portionate quantity of blos& wilt be Tent to, 


and a'  c8nſequett accurtvlation' f bit take 


place in, the brain; hence it Bappens, * 
mong other cauſes, that -fevers are ſo fre- 


quently attended with delirium ; put a 
whatever part of the wachine acoelerat 
cillations of the. capillary arteries take p 


A phlethoric ſtate of the part will be 19 05 ne⸗ 
ceſſary conſequence, | till f. uch accelerated ol 
cillations ſhall haye ceaſed, and the veins, 
whoſe activity does not appear to be inereaſ- 
ed in proportion to that of the arteries, ſhall 
have * reſture e ee © 


| T; H 1s ole. readily accounts for 
die bleeding at the noſe, epileptic fits, lethar: 
gies, NAA total 8 of ſleep, deliri- 


ous 
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known: tol asm Dor. to ſucccad. int Me . 
ſtydy:: gn and wWwhy, Fo: me partigular, it ſhould be * 
the occaſiomuf almeſt every ſpecies, of deliri- 
ous affection, will be rendered. Kill more evis.;. 
dent, if wwelconſider the tendency of too :fdloſe.. 
thinking co produce delirium, and Inſanity, 
in the WAY: aceady.cxplainedin the dar 

ee 22 gong vnn ennie 4 art 5; SO? Et ons if 

ein bas Ly lob. 40 4 

. HE. quickneſs of hearing in many i ien 
2 55 and elpetially in cafes of recent Ins. 
ſanity, and when it 1s,, bordering; upon the 
phrenitic Rate, ſeems to be an indication of a , 
ſtate of the brain, and its membrants, ap- 
proaching: ro inffhrarmation. And want of 
ſleep is often a ſymptomm i and t che aggravating: 


cauſe, of this ſtatee. bas . 


8 "$889 2411 455 03 vs dQ i; K 
(e) Ix is of the nature of inen 1 ing 
tion, andi activity, of mich te e Fel 5 
Wen 4 An 1 ene edt of t at 
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imbeeillity of the mind, -which renders it in · 
capable of withdrawing its thoughts, without 
va difficulty, from objects which much 
rigage its attention 1 and is a proof, as well 

as farther'eauſe, of turgeſceney, active vibra- 


tions, and hn approach towards an inflamma- 
rory Nats; in the brain: and, if long con- 


tinued, ſchreely any ching more powerfully 


teuds to diſturb the imagination, excite in- 


flammation. in the 3 and produce every 


kind. aud degree. of delirium, and Inſanity. 
Hoy this happens will appear exccedingly 


obvious, if we examine into the nature, cau- 


a effe pong” ad L1H: 
ſes, and e es of fleop.” | 8 


IN ee the W of ae and 


a4 EV oluntary motion, whoſe: influence and ope- 
ration depend upon their being in a ſtate to 
act upon, and be actuated by, the mind, are 
at reſt; the mind having, e the repoſe 


- of the body, little-or no concern with the 


nerves”: but the action of the heart and arte - 


ries, reſpiration; the periſtaltic motion of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, neutrition, ſecretion, 
excretion 


Jö ²˙ÜWm-ꝛ —˙7r˙˙ʃ˙—² 4a 
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excretion ſo far as voluntary motion js: un- 
concerned, and the action of the ſphincter 
muſcles; continue their exertions ; though 
with leſs force, and vigour, than when the 
body is awake. It is plain, therefore, that in 
the time of ſleep irritability: is diminiſhed, 
and that the connection between the mind. 
and the organs of ſeuſation, and of valuntary 

motion, is almoſt entirely ſuſpended: in a 
word, that the vital and natural functions 
are carried on, zt this N for the moſt 


part, IF ib ner only, gs” 


For it Har been before abſervid Ate 
the nervous power, or property, of. Irrata- 
« bility, is capable of acting without anfluen- 
« cing, . or being influenced by, the mind; 
40 without the:mediation either of ſenſation, 
« or volition ; and is ſuffictent of itſelf for 
« the performance of thoſ vital, and natural 
66 "WWE Which can be 1 without 

1 1 F = Ty. * ety 34 m7 at the 
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40 the 4 gene of any of the voluntary muſ- 
4 cles 48s the circulation of the blood, the 


66 Tertetions, , abſorption, "perſpiration, and 


4 the like. That, when excited, therefore, 
* by the natural ſtimun, only to a certain 
tec, no ſenfation i s produced ; "moſt of 
66 11 c vital and natural actipns being © capable 
of proceeding without it. But/that when 
4 excited y theſe in an unuſual; or by any 
40 of th & ot 
de degree, it t acts upon the mind, and ſenſati- 
on is excited of ſych's kind as correſponds 


aule of its exeptement,” ; 


5 


＋ aan $ may Hol us ta account for the 


0A im; a giea it mealüre, of the power 
of RE | ary 'm 1 0 ay: Tebfarion, during 


fleep.;, with hen a, i minution of. thoſe of 


0 4 „ and arteries 8, and of 


BY ation c of th 
| 9 d natural operations," . 


the other yital an 


= 1 is certain that the increaſe of reritabili 


ty, the preſſure and agitation of muſcular mo. 


tion, and the influcnce of 4 great aner. of 
"external 


r corporeal ſtimuli; ins greater 
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external; anÞ-iarevodl ſtizavli, when „g are 
awake, nviggrate and Awicken the action of 


the heart and arteries, and au gment the 


quantity 'of-bloog+ſrfit»to ahe brain. An 


accumulation, therefore, of hlood in the 
veins of the head Will take, plaes in che d 
time, and will be gradually mngrrealing!; 


whileon the ather band; the Nervous Power 
will be inſenſibly waſting J till ein the gen- . 


ing, the. accumulation having acquir 4 enn 


a magnitude as to compreſsthe brain do 4 cer 
tain degree, and che nervous power beitg; iſo 


waſted as to produce great languor, and iua- 


bility of exertion: without powerful ſtimulati- 


on, irritability will be diminiſhed, both froin 


ſanguinedus accumulation and preſſure, and 
from netvous inanition; the velocity ofthe 
circulation will begin to decline ; the nerves 


will become incapable. of: conveying : Aenfatwa | 


from external obj ects to ne mind: 8 


tary ebe og the rind to the muſcles; 


and this ſtate will be Wlnat We call ſisep- 5 in 
which the commerce between the mind and 


body 
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body is k Hints, and ſometine 


appear t io bs almoſt a; ſuſpeiided. | 


* 75 "Py * 


Do NN 0 re ſtate of ſleep the amen 


of nervous: power nearly ceaſing, and its re- 


paration going on, perhaps even more per- 


fetly than, in our waking hours, the waſte 


of it incur 
made up, jy the blood circulating much 


red in the day time is gradually 


more flowly during fleep, the veins of the 


head return it from thence faſter than it s 


ſupplied by the now languid action of the ar- 
teries, and inſenſibly reeſtablith the equilibti- 


um which their more rapid motion had de- 


| en in the courſe of the day * and the ſpi 


0 — « * 


pinion of the brain taken off, flee fl cep quits us 
For a ſeaſon, and in reſtoring us to activity, 
and the buſineſs of life, leaves us expoſed to 
thoſe cauſes which, after a ſhort interval of 
waking, and active animation, will return u 


back, to experience. again the benefit of his 
Alutary; influence. | 


T AK 


* 300 
* 
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Tu E requiſites, therefore, to ſleep being, 


with great probability, ſuppoſed to bea waſte 


of nervous power; a moderate compreſſion 


of the brain. a conſequently lower and 
more languid action of the arterial Hiſtem. 
than when weare awake, and ar general porn 


nation of irritabil1 ity to a certaim degree 


it a eaſy to conceive why ſenſation, and Wan, 
cular motion, may be nearly ſuſpended while 


we fleep ; and yet "hols: vital, and natural 
proceſſes, which depend Tolely upon irritabi- 
lity, proceed, in the e time, with regu- 


— — 


iner, wy effect. — nl Tun 
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place in the evening of the day; 3 he coming 


on of darkneſs, aud the ſtillnefs of the night, | 
by withdrawing the ſtimulation” of light, | 


and noiſe; giving at to the operation don of al 
internal cauſes of repofe E: 108951177 Aid; 


F 8 


v113 36 311. FT: 81 a 10 Stent le 1 
Ax Dens,their ãufluence/ is: — by 
the biene of eonon Num; b he 


> oi = 411 - prevented 
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F. o. feng nul will exeite: ſanſation, 
and ige bo the miind the pber Hof exciting 
/  motion;:evemin a tor pid Nate of-ixryability ;/ 
and vigorous exgitoment will readily give. 
temporary, and ſometimes. even lopg:contig-. 
uell. ſtrengtir ind activity, when then waſte of 
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nervous pdwer, and,uguſual e might 


ſeem to dre, the edge of deþility and 


18 8944 


torpor, and to demand the 1 © of . 


2 4 . 


fleep ; the exceſs of the ſtimulus, cqunteria- | 
lancing the defect of itritability, and perhaps, 
by its inflacrite apors! the brain, + lp 


it for a time nbbfbe pen - 
1 l 10 n l 5d n 


N o intenſe mental aQtien } is. Ty a "lis 


mulus; and, though. it, 1 waſtes | 


the ſpirits, and promotes the acc mulation 
of blood in the brain, is yet one o the moſt 
potverfub enemies we know to ſleep. Para- 
doxical as this may ſetm, it may. L think be 


acedunted for; ; and the explanation of it will 
prepare 


ted yen Prelenee of "Bticoinm 
Ad Logan lid 60429 985355 
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prepare the way to acceunt for the agency 
of watching in the N of Inſanity, N 


Tu E indieaſed action of che ſmall artes 
ries of the brain, which always accompanies | 


intenſe thinking, is a powerful ſtimulus to "FE FA 


that organ: and a general fulneſs of the ve. 
ſels of the. brain, the natural conſequence. of 155 


their increaſed action, the increaſed action of 4 75 


the ſmall arteries from whence it took its A 2 
riſe ſtill continuing, . when exiſting only to a 


certain degree, is alſo a powerful ſtimulus: 


compreſſion of the brain, within certain li- 42 
mits, probably acting as a ſtimulus by the 
uneaſy ſenſation which it excites; and the in- 


creaſed action of the capillary arteries, and 
ſimulating fulneſs of the veſſels of the brain, 
poſſibly promoting in ſome degree the gene- 
ration of nervous power. Intenſe thinking 
may, therefore, drive away fleep, notwith- 
ſanding | that it waſtes the nervous power 
in certain reſpects, and gives occation to com- 
preſſion of the brain. 


81 2 
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＋ * K 8 activity of the ſmall arte- 
ries of the brain, excited by intenſe think- 
ing, having carried the compreſſion of that 


organ beyond the boundaries of natural ſleep ; 


and being kept up, and even aggravated, by 


the irritation ariſing. from that compreſſion, 
as wel as by the excitement produced in the 


| brain by their own accelerated action, and by 
the © continuation of that intenſe thinking 


from Which! it at firſt originated, and which 
th eſe \ various effects of its own operation have 
now rendered the mind incapablec of reſtraining}; 


an approach to 4 ſtate of inflammation in the 
brain will commence z and even an actual in- 


flammation may come on zand in either way deli- 
rium may be produced; and, as the inflamma- 
tory, affection « of the brain i is more or leſs violent, 
death, or Jaſanity, may be the unhappy ter- 
mination: or, the accumulation of the blood 
in the veſſels, and the conſequent compreſſi- 


on, increaſing, a lethargic, and almoſt apo- 
plectic ſleep, may take place; which may ei- 


ther terminate fatally, or may leave the brain 
ſo impaired as never perfectly to recover its 


ſound 


Tom. 


FS INSANITY; 3's 
ſound and healthful ſtate, or be a fit ini 


ment for the rational exerciſe; of the -mabfntal 
operations bit, ſhould the brain happily:re+ 

fiſt the violence done to it. bY intenſe and un- 
ſeaſonable exertion, without receiving. any 
eſſential 1 injury, a deep, and: long continued 
ſleep, may reſtore it to its former tone, and 
repair the OW of icnrnodetateraRtivityy and 


* 7 
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A very curious inſtance of the extragrdina- 
ry and perhioious effects of intenſe? thinking, 
In preventing ſleep, 18 related by Bo- 
HAAVE ; the circumſtances of which are 
frikingly anglogous with tlie doctrine here 
advanced. He tell us. that having im- 
66 prudently given way to thinking, on a e- 
« ry ſerious matter, from the morning: early, 


« tillthe ſetting of the fu, ef a lohg um. 


« mer's day, he did not oe eloſe His eyes, 
day or r night, for fix Secs rs during 
PUR 003 10 v- 1 
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e to every thing, and nothing whatever af. 
« feed him. That this ſtate was ſucceeded 
« by pain all over his body ; a fign, as he 
«:0bſerves, that the animal ſpirits, which 
© were now recruited, ; were returning into 
s their wonted channels, and again diffuſing 
% themſelves over every part of the body.“ wy 


F M O N hid» account of the effects of 
thinking ſo as to put off ſleep, we may ſee the 
danger of ſtudy protracted into the night, and 
encroaching much upon the hours of reſt, e- 
ven Where the application of the mind is not 
very intenſe ; ſince, at leaſt, it exhauſts the 
body by fatigue; and robs it of the ſeaſonable, 
and neceſſary repair of ſleep ; and by reſiſting 
the natural and ſalutary tendency to the re- 


olence to nature, beſides aggravating the evil 


| tendency of too much exerciſe of the brain, 
give occaſion to a variety of other bad conſe- 


| fort ; and which may prepare the way to the 
introduction 


«all i time * ai perfectly . 


freſhment af repoſe, may, by thus doing vi- 


quences, highly 1 injurious to health, and com» | 
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introduction of Inſanity by other inlets, which, 
though more remote and leſs ſudden, may uor 
befree from conſiderable danger; the preeluſion 
ofwhich may merit our moſt ſerious attention. 
Of theſe more remote ways by which too di- 
ligent application to ſtudy may introduce In- 
ſanity, | come now to take ſome notice ; 
having hitherto chiefly attended to the Grect, 

and immediate operation, of inteife ſtu dy 
upon the brain, by which its functions may 
be diſturbed, and this diforder be 9 7 
For 


(d), IT is grther to be obe e 
too much, and intenſe thinking, beſides fa- 
vouring the production of Inſanity by its im- 
mediate effects upon the brain, has à remote, 
and reflex influence, as has been juſt hinted, 
which powerfully tends to bring about the 
fame unhappy conſequences : ſince, in va- 
rious ways, it weakens the flomach, and inteſ- 


tines, and the whole nervous ſi em, as well as 
the brain itſelf ; the debility of all which are 


powerful cauſes of hyſterical, and hypochon- 
driacal 


3s CAPSES, 


„ „Abiabal nn and, in the end, of Abende 
| - Ar rd this it does, (1) both of itlelf, and 5 


and (2) by the aſſiſtance, and conſpy zration, of 
various Sohparaagant, ebe 


motely to the introduction of [nfanity, by its 


For 0 40, in the firſt place, it waſtes 

ag nervous power, fatigues cc, and, 
if long perſiſted in, of courſe pertrianently de- 
bilitates the body in a great degree,” afid -im- 
pairs all the functions on which, healthful 
tones, and vigour of mind, depend. It is an 
obſervation of VAN SwWIE TEN that a © phi- 

66 loſopher, after he has been immerſed i in 
* profound metlitation for ſeveral hours, feels 
e himſelf mote. exhauſted, than he would do 
if he. had been uſing, for the ſame ſpace 

of time, the moſt violent bodily Exerciſe : 
MI. the functions of the brain depending 
4 NY fineſt Avid in the body, and cou- 
401 „ «na i 6e « ſuming 


bene den influence vpon, thefo pars; 


9 Fx AE e bb . 


0 a influence. upon the nervous ſyſ⸗ | 


tr 
an 
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10 ſuming | it by their operation.“: For ſtu- g 


dy while it fatigues, debilitates, by di ſturb- 
ing the other functions of the brain, by im- 


pairing all the vital and natural actions, and 
by checking the ſupply, as well as'by waſt- 


ing the fund, of the nervous power; 
whereas exerciſe, while it fatigues, and 


waſtes the nervous power, invigorates, by 
promoting the vital and natural actions, and 
thus overpaying, if not immoderate, the 


waſte of power which the exertion of the 
muſcles had incurred. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious how intenſe ſtudy may, in this way, 
produce debility, and all its tormenting ner- 
vous, conſequences; how it may occaſion 
want of appetite, nauſea, great weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, and tremor, ſo familiar to lite- 
rary men; how it may give riſe to the ſing- 
ing noiſe in the ears, which is often very 
troubleſome when the mind has been long, 
and cloſely employed and eſpecially on a mo- 
m 
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2 ceſſation of intenſe thinking, ſo as 
ſometimes, almoſt to Excite a vertigo; and 


how it may introduce a variety of ſpaſinodic, 


and hyſterical ſymptoms, and the whole 


train of diſtreſsful feelings and apprehenfions 
accompanying the bypochondriacal diſeaſe. 


But this is not all, for (6), in the next place, 


inteuſe thinking, as has been already noti- 
ced,+- diminiſhes irritability, and produces a 
torpid ſtate of the nervous power; partly, 
perhaps, by withdrawing in ia great meaſure 


from the nervous ſyſtem in general, the ſti- 


mulus of the mind; and partly by diſturbing, 
and impeding, the other functions of the 
brain. For it makes the body almoſt inſen- 
ſible to thoſe natural and other ſtimuli, in- 
ternal and external, which by their irritation 


give life, and vigour, to the nervous power; 


1uffers it to languiſh for want of excitement ; 
and thus gives occaſion to torpor, and debili- 


yo in all the vital and natural motions, cru- 
dity 


. See above P. 123, and 147. 
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dity in. the firſt t paſſages, and the other obvi- 
ous conſequences both in the body and mind. 
| And that, intenſe thinking 1 ſhould diſturb' the 
other functions of the brain ſeems highlypro 

bable, if it be conſidered that, While hg 
mind is thus bufily occupied, the brain is in 


a ſtate of activity correſpanding to the intenſe 


activity of the mind, and that the unnſpel 
motions and vihtations, thus ezcited in it, wil] 
be likely to impede 1 thoſe which are requiſite | 
to the due zerformance of its other functions, 
on which the vigour and well being of the 
vital and natural operations, and the general 


health of the body, depend. And 8 | 


c) the couſtant exertwn of the brain; ig 
thinking too intenſely will weaken. that . gry 
gen irſelf by, - excels: of exerciſe, h gfe 
turbing the performance of its other functir 
ons, — and hy weakening the body iu B&NEr 
ral, with which tho brain muſt conſeqianaly 
cuffer'; and the brain being debilitatedd, the 
ficultics of the mind will lote their vigour 3 
the memory, and attention, will fail, reaſon 
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will be wa, imagination will be irregy- 


lar, its ſuggeſtions will be too much credit- 
ed. a thouſand vain fears and abſurd fancies 
will riſe out of the ruins of right reaſon and 


| ſound judgment, and the man who, as Tis 
'$OT® obſerves, would, a few months before, 


have ſtood unhurt amidſt a falling world” 


will now become the ſport of every childiſh 


whim, and | groundleſs nee 


(2 5 ISTEN S K chlaking tends to 825 
b to Inſanity, by ſeveral of its uſual 


doncomitants; as (a) by the inactivity of a 
ſedentary life; () by the common cuſtom 
of literary men of ſtudying immediately after 


meals, and eſpecially if the meals have been 


hearty ones; (c) by late hours, and want of 


1 


lleep; (4) by the ſolitude, gloomineſs, and 
moping, which often attend upon a cloſe ap- 
plication to ſtudy; and (e) by the anxiety, 


e ee eee dejetion, and 0- 


® Serm. Trang, de Fand. Littrater, p. 15. 


ther 1 * . any particular 
ſtudy, or accidentally, from ſome external 
cauſe, intrude upon the ſtudent, and vex, and 
agitate a mind already too much, and often 
not very agreeably, exerciſed. The influence 
of all which in laying a foundation for Inſa- 
nity is too obvious to need illuſtration. 


„ BUSINESS, er SCHEMES, of any 
ind, that require great and unremitred attention, 
er much exertion of genius. Great applicati- 
on of mind, and intenſe thinking, whether 
to the ſtudies of philoſophy, and literature, 
or to buſineſs, or ſchemes of any ſort, will 
have the ſame effects, where the attention 
and exertion of mind, and other circumſtan- 


ſedentary life, their effects will be fo far ſimi- 
lar to thaſe of ſtudy. But where they are 
connected with bodily exerciſe, and an active 
intercourſe with the world, as not unfre- 


quently happens, their tendency to give oc- 
caſion 


4 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ces, are the ſame. Where buſineſs, there- 
fore, or ſcheming, are accompanied with 2 
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caſion to ier in ſo FR be dike 


But, on the other hand, the hopes, ' fears, 


vexations, and diſappointments, which are 
the too common companions of bufineſs, and 
ſcheming, and. ef pecially when united to in- 


tenſe thinking, are ſuch powerful cauſes of 


Inſanity, that we much more frequently find 


it originating. from great attention to theſe 
purſuits, than from exceſſive application to 
the inquiries of the learned. In the ſemina- 
ries of literature it may probably be other- 


wiſe ; and the greater proportion of men of 


buſineſs, out of theſe ſeminaries, in a mer- 
cantile country like this, may by . alledged as 
a reaſon why we ſee more inſane tradeſmen, 
and merchants, than men of learning, and 


hiloſophers ; and, poſſibly, with truth. 
Bui whatever be the cauſe, the fact is, I be- 


lieve, as I have repreſented it. Another cauſt 


why we more commonly meet with inſtan- 
ces of f Inſanity which have originated from 
intenſe application to buſineſs and, ſcheming, 
than to learned and Pee may 
be, 
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be, thät watching is, perhaps; 1 more fre 
quent attendant upon the ahzieties, and vex- 


ations, of the for mer, than upon the ras 
application of mind to ſtudy 3 which is rarely 


accompanied with any great degree of theſt 


paſſic ons, excepting when it is combined with 


proſpects of gain, and emolument, and de- 


generates into buſineſs, and ſcheming. © How - 
intenſe application of mind operates, in theſe . 


caſes, will be obvious from what has already 
been pretty fully explained of the effects of its 


application to learning, and philoſophy 3 
and the operation of tho paſſions, which” has 


before been explained in part, will be mort 


copiouſly illuſtrated when I come to treat pro- 
feſſedly of the paſffons as cauſes of Infanity, 
I now proceed to confider the nn . 
this diſorder by — 


3. Any ſort of EMPLOYMENT of 8 


MIND which may keep it for @ long time in an 
ac ive and WAK KY UE fate. A long want 
of ſleep, from whatever cauſe it may origi- 

. nate, 


„„ CAUSES, 
nate, 18 favourable to the production of deli. 


rium, and Inſanity; ſince it muſt put the 
brain into a ſtate of activity, and plenitude, 
which we have already ſhown to diſpoſe to 
them, when confidering the effects ofin intenſe 
thinking, and ſtudy. Boſides, therefore, 


thoſe mental operations before mentioned, 


whatever exerciſe of the mind is ſufficient to 
counteract the accuſtomed propenſity of the 
body to ſleep, and to keep it for a long time 


in a ſtate of vigilance, will not only injure 


the body, but, both by its immediate action 


upon the brain, and by the remote conſe- 
quences of ſuch action, as well as by other 


unavoidahle, incidental circumſtances, much 


endanger the health of the mind. Inſanity, 


therefore, may be the conſequence of long 


watching, ariſing from great attention of 


mind, not only to ſtudy, buſineſs, or ſchemes, 


of my kind, but to whatever elſe may de- 
mand, or call forth, its waking exertions ; 
whether the employment of the mind which 


oO riſe to them be confined to one, or + 
V1 E 


A 
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_ vide itſelf among a variety of objects; whe» 


ther it be free from paſſion of any ſort, ex- 


cepting the mere defire to keep'awake, or be 


accompanied with, or cauſed by, anxiety, or 


any other paſſion whatever, either painful, 
or pleaſing; all of which tend, more or leſs, to 
give occaſion to Inſanity, in proportion as the 
want of ſleep 1 is continued for' a longer or 
| thorter time; as the attention of mind is 
more or leſs intenſe, or more or lefs confin- 
ed to one object: as it is with, or without, 
the agitation of paſſions; and according to 
the nature, and violence, of the Paſſions 
which roy happen to emp it. 


Hex cr Inſanity may FEI its origin 


from long continued ſitting up, and unre- 


mitted attention, with little or no ſleep, in 
nurſing the fick.; of which I have known an 


inſtance ; from ſevere watching without in- 
termiſſion in towns that are beſieged: from 
an inability to ſleep owing to the agitation 
of ſome unconquerable paſſion ; or from any 
other cauſes, of which there is great variety, 
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nein by every mode of too intenſe apphcati- 
on of mind, which has been mentioned! in 
this fifth diviſion of the cauſes, are numerous | 
and affecting z. and ought to warn the ſtudent 
againſt the jntemperate purſuit even: pf Know- 
ledge itſelf, and ta teach him that exerciſe 

of mind, like that of the body, when, violent 
and exceſhive, may. weaken and del roy the 
health-which it Was intended to 1 5 
and improve; to guard the man ; 0! of bunneſs, 
and the ſchemer, againſt the too eager proſe- 
eution of their favourite abjetts; and to con- 
vince all mankind of the danger of perſevering 
in any ſort of employment, of the mind, 
_ whichomby keep it for adong time, in an ad 
oy eee Hoi: n 

: benz eee 
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ed in our nature for wiſe, and beneficent;. 
purpoſes ; but the folly of man has perverted. 


them to the moſt abſurd, and pernicious. 
They are the ſervants, not the maſters ; the 
means, under the guidance of reaſon, not the 
end, of human happinels : : and to fulfil their 
appointed deſtination, in promoting the well- 
being of mankind, they {hould be various, 
gentle, calm, and manageable ; and only in 
ſuch a degree indulged, as 1s proportioned to 
the attainment of ſome reaſonable, and valu- 
able purpoſe. : | 


AccoRDING to the doctrine of the 
ſtoics, and other philoſophers, the paſſions 
are founded on our notions, or opinions, of 
G0oD and EVIL, whether preſent. or abſent. 


If we form a proper judgment, and eſtimati- 
on, of the things, and occurrences, of this 
life, we ſhall never be immoderately depreſ- 


ſed by the evil, nor elated by the good, either 
preſent or impending, in proſpect or in the 
enjoyment, But if we ſuffer ourſelves to 
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judge irrationally of things, and occurren- 
ces; and value them, not according to their 


real nature, and importance to human hap- 


pineſs, but according to thoſe erroneous no- 


tions, and opinions, which we may have 
been led imprudently to form of them, by 


the miſguidance of appetites, prejudices, and 


irrational aſſociations; we ſhall then be lia- 
ble to experience all thoſe exceſſes of paſſion, 
which will inevitably mar the Happineſs 
which we ſeek after; and may, poſſibly, in 


one way or other, drive us into madneſs. 


I F, yielding thus to the impulſe of the 
appetites, prejudices, and irrational aſſociati- 
ons, of whatever kind, we permĩt ourſelves 
to be clated with the poſſeſſion of what we eſ⸗ 
teem preſent, or to be immoderately impelled 


to the future acquiſition of what we eſteem 


abſent good; we experience, in the former caſe, 
the paſſion of turbulent Joy ; and, in the 


latter, of yneaſy DgsizE: if we are alarmed 


with the threats of abſent evil, we ſuffer from 


12 paſſion of PEAR; and, if we are _— 
ſe 
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ſed with the weight of preſent « evil, we Spb; 


under the agonies of DISTRESS. * 


to be but little affected by any of the paſſions: 
But as we are all impelled by nature by 
avoid whatever appears 6" us to be evil, 


a wiſe man ĩs pleaſed with preſent”! gbodg and 
may will to obtain the abſent 1 is cargful to 
avoid probable or impending euil, and patient 


hopes, and fears, his pleaſures, and his Pains... 
are always ſober, and e, and directed 
by reaſon ta thoſe good Ends. for,\ which the 
benevolent author of our ature, defined: 
"+ 


7 b 
fi 7. rc} 


for themſelves, are not wiſe; and. indulge, 


to their owt unſpeakable hurt, every kind pf 
irrational and ungovernable paſſion. They 
ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported with joy, 


and Gffolved! in ple an at the net and 
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WI s E men, therefore, allow theſes 
and to chooſe what appears to be good p=a—6\. 


ly endures the preſſure of the preſent, but his 
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3 


in the fruition of any preſent god; and to be 


hurried on ard tormented with tlie defire'of 
poſſeſſing ſome abhent one, They are terrified 


with the fear of app roaching or impending e- 


wil; and, with a puſillanimity unworthy of 
rational beings, ſink under the weight of pre- 
ſent evil, and are affifted beyond meaſure 


with that which A; becoming patience, and 
fortitude, and more rational views of good 
and ill, would annihilate, or render tolerable. 
For, indeed, we may truly ſay with Ho- 
nac, of all thoſe things which ate uſually 
eſteemed the moſt grievous evils im this life, 
and of which the wiſeſt of us cannt but have 


ſome: feelivg, ibs > | „ 12 0 15 . 


ie hard: but patience muſt endure, | 
And booth the Wos it canhot gure 
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with a rorreſpbndens ſtate of body, as has 


been already obſerved; produced. by the inter- 
vention of the. brain and nerves; and every: 
fuck ſtate of body, nerves, and brain, is ac- 
companied with, or at leaſt tends to ae ee 
eee ps — 297 


FF 
ix; ts 3 1 8. Ne 
_— 


A N D as every on, in proportion to 
its degree of violence, conſiſts in an active 
ſtate of the mind, and brain, in whichbithe 


objects of the preſent paſſion are inceſſantly 


recurring to; the imagination, become pecue 


larly intereflig,” and with difficulty give- 
way to ideas of 4 different nature Nt e 
*in burg ͤ ach νν,ᷓο 43rd ow 
AND as vigorous, and 3 vibrations; 
once excited i in the brain, are diſpoſed to ſup- 
preſs, or obfcure, all others that are not im- 
mediately connected with them; to continue | 
with obſtinate pertinacity; ; and readily ts be 
renewed, on the lighteſt occafion, while che. 
imprefſion of them remains recent; atid, Ih 
ſhort, to produce ſuch a change in the ſtate 
of the brain, and Berne, 28 to give a preter- 
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natural facility to their excitement, and a 


ſtrong propenſity to their becoming habitual ; 
and as an active /ſtate of the brain, which is 
thus intenſe, uniform, | unceaſing, ö and - habi- 
tual,. is exceedingly apt to diſorder, the rea- 
ſoning faculties; as has been ſhown above! in 

treating 25 intenſe thinking : — _ 


JF Hot ogra. ft noo 1 on 
AN an; therefore, the ;aftive. Nate of 
the ideas, and vibrationg, of { LiYe >: Mind, and 


brain, accompanying the paſſions, Will of 


courſe increaſe by indulgence, gro. by de- 
grees into a, habit, and at length take the 


ſole poſſeſſion of them, and exclude, or c draw 


into their vortex, every other idea 55 vibra- 
N 224i Da; et e as 0. 7 
Ihe f 7 18 O10 7 112 or) 7211021 
T5, 


corre evident, from theſe, confidera- 
tions, that the paſſigns 8 muſt be powerful 


cauſes; of Juſanity, Which 18 itſelf. er 


More „than ſuch A. ſtate of. mind. as [ have 


now deſeri ibed, become e and 1 W 
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ſions, it is uſually, at firſt, only notiona!: 
but ſuch intenſe, and uniform activity of 
mind, generally, ſooner or later, in propor- 
tion to its nature and violence, produces ideal 
| Inſanity, and often the very exceſs of phren- 


IMAGINA;R,Y,, GOOD, and RVIL, 
preſent or abſent, as IJ have remarked above, 
aro conſidered by the antient sToics, as the 
ſources of all the paſſions. But as they eſteem 
the paſſions to be enemies to real happineſs, 
and think it unbecoming a wiſe man to be, 
in any degree, influenced by them; they have 
given another title to thoſe affections which 
a wiſe man may feel towards good and evil, 
and have denominated them coNSTANTIX, 
or conflancies I & term which has not been 
adopted, as I can find, into our language, and 
which conveys an idea for which I know of 
no appropriate Engliſh appellation. They 
conſiſt in a certain ſtrength, firmneſs, and 
perſeverance of mind, in a formiby a true eſti- 

| mation 


ubs 


mation of the value of things, which will not 
ſuffer it to be improperly affected by any of 
the objects of the paſſions ; and they receive 
different names, accordingly as they. are moſt 


allied to one, or to another of them. From 


Preſent good they allow a wile man to feel ſa- 
tisfaction, and they acknowledge the propri- 
ety of a volition to obtain any abſent good; 


nor do they blame a prudent attention to the 


avoidance of any threatening evil. Thus the 


PASSION Of joy is, in a wiſe man, nothing 


more than the consT AN cv of ſatisfattion; ——= 
defire is mere volition ; — ſear is only cauii. 
on; — and difireſs has no correſponding con- 
fancy. They might, I think, very juſtly 
have made one of patience under the preſſure of 
preſent evil: but as they will not allow that 
a wiſe man can experience wy evil, ſo they 
will not permit him to be any way affected 
by the preſence of ſuch things as even the 
wiſeſt of men, who have not adopted this 
chimerical notion of the ſtoics, muſt confeſs 


that they feel to be evils, though they may 
have 
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have learned to bear! them; as. they Abbe 
with nnn patience, and reſignation; 404 


Or wie: b writers, therefore, both aliti- 0 
ent, and modern, but eſpecially the'rrioderis, 
ſenſihle of this abſurdity into Which the ſto- 
ical principles neceſſarily ted rhein; and'/yigld> | 

ing themſelves to be guided by Gen rr 5 

| feelings of the hurhan beat, have TY / 
this life, mc be 5 25 of "cot to the Wiſh * 
man, as well! as to the fool : that the former, 
therefore, may yery *onſiftently, and philo- | 
ſophically, atknowledge' tele feelings which | 
he cannot avoid : ind tHit the only Aiſles, f 
in theſe relpedts, between Him and the latter 

is, that while the fool feels immoderately, 
the wiſe man is but gently; and moinentarily 

affected; ; 2n& that while the one feels only 
real g eooddad-evil, the other is ngitated, and 
diſtraRed, by a thouſand things, as untutor- 
ed fancy and Rona 3 3 him, 


x xX 


ese! 


which in their own nature are werber good 


n 
nor an.. ng 17 orion , cl 
580 MN K moderns, among TY are the p 
celebrated. French philoſopher. Dxs-Cax- 3 
us, and our very ingenious country man the 
elegant author of the Philoſophical Inguiry in. ci 
0 the origin of Our. ideas of the ſublime and beau- en 
__ have added, and 1 think not without bl: 
ci 
ſource of 5b au which is NOVELTY ; "and 2 
the principal paſſion of whichi it is the object is ſuc 
«uriofity, according to Mr. BuzkE ;; and ac- rac 
_ cording to Des-CarTes, „ ; paſ- | 
ions, which, when properly indulged, are . 
0 the ſources of a real, i innocent, animated, and PU 
beneficial pleaſure; but, when . indulged Ml *'* 
without moderation, or reſtraint, will often lan 
be the parents of much miſcondu, anxiety, B ; 
jp” end ales. lle e304 14 10 


2 TH 4 | 
"Ta * 1 * c theſe therefore; into the i 
i | | aumber 
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number, the principal paſſions are fix, 
CURIOSITY, — ADMIRATION, —— jo or 
pleaſure, — DESIRE, ——DIST RESS,—and D 
FEAR, | een 


Tu x various a of theſes prin- 
cipal paſſions are almoſt endleſs. | I ſhall here 
enumerate only a few of the moſt confidera- 
ble, which I ſhall do in the order of the prin- | 
cipal paſſions out of which they grow; and . 
ſhall afterwards, in the ſame order, deſcribe 
them at large, and ſhall eſpecially dwell upon 
ſuch of them as moſt powerfully, or cha- 
Aden affect both the mind and body. | 


Tu = moſt conſiderable of the paffions, 
principal, or derived, ſeem to be — cy- 
ost r Y, admiration, wonder, furprife,' af. 
nſbment j ov, enthufiaſm or religious 
joy, vanity, malevalence; — DESI R E, ** 
anger, hatred, love, ambition, avarice ; 
DISTRESS, enuy, pity, grief, dejccti an, ae | 

ir j—FEA Yor Faint n ſhame, © 


n 
0 - SC "0 


5 e 


ſuſpieion, jealouſy, anxiety, and religious . 


n n eee or nn 


bt 
THz ; paſſions of the FIRST CLASS have 


for their object novelty ; towards which as. 
they variouſly relate, they receive the ſeveral 
names of —CUR1OSITY, admiration, ara | 


fupriſe, and RAR Bebe es 


W KE * we are ſimply Ran 75 the 


deſire of experiencing ſomething new, the 


paſſion we feel, if ſo gentle an emotion de- 


ſerves the name of a paſſion, is merely curiof- 
ity :—if, on the occurrence of new objects 
we, at once, perceive their relations to things 
which we already know, and there is ſomething 
uncommon, and beautiful, in thoſe relations, 


and which ſhews evident marks of wiſdom, + 
power, or benevolence ; or if, though when 
they firſt preſented themſelves we were not 
ſenſible of theſe relations, yet we readily per- 
_ ceived them after a more exact attention; of 
after they were properly explained to us byo- 


therstowhom they wereleſs obſcure; we then 


feel the paſſion of 3 .— but if ſuch 
| objects, 


wi; 


objects, beſides being new, appear to haye  / 
relations difimilar, from any which we have { 


hitherto experienced, and we can form no juſt I 


„ 


and adequate conception, - perhaps not even a 
probable conjecture, of their cauſes; and eſ- 


pecially if they appear to be quite pan e 
with what we uſually experience; we are 


then affected with wonder. if ſuch objects : } 


appear ſuddenly and unaccountably, we are 
thrown into ſarpriſe : and if, beſides. al! 
this, there be any thing vaſt, or terrible, or 
daring, in them, we are un with TOI" 
ment Or ANAFSEREnt.. LED > UI 2011 / 


a, 
— 


Tu E ; paſſions pry * from "this 
ſource, when pure and unmixed, produce 
ſcarcely any commotion either in the mind 
or body; and are, therefore, when, in that 
ſtate, but little allied to Inſanity : but as, 
when much indulged, they ſeldom long te- 


main ſo, they readily become, by combining. 


with, and aggravating, the other PROPS : 


fruitful cauſe of that diſorder, | WS 8555 
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Fo n th ough thoſe affections of the mind 


which have noveliy for their object, ſeem ſcarce- 


ly-to deſerve the name of paſſions; eſpecially 


curigfity, admiration, and wonder ; and the two 


latter, ſurpriſe and aftoniſhment, may be ſuſ- 


pected to have ſomething of an idea of good or 


evil mixed with the novelty of the object, 
| whenever they excite any great commotion; 


yet this, at leaſt, is very certain, that novelty, 


in the various forms above deſcribed, much 
heightens our reliſh of gaod, and our abhor- 
rence of evil; that it enlivens, or aggravates, 
the paſſions originating from theſe cauſes, 


with which it happens to be connected; and 


that long familiarity diminiſhes the effects 


both of the one and the other, and ſoftens the 
paſſions to which they are fitted to give occa- 


ſion —ſo chat BE) the 8 of 


ue 


the obſervation of the very ae and e- 


** 


ba Writer, abovementioned, that ſome 7 
" of novelty un de one of the mate- 


Wy rials 


* 
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« rials in every inſtrument which works up- 
on the mind-; and curioſity bleuds itſelf 
more or leſs with all our Peſſions. $f; 


No TWITHSTANDING Wye 
ſtoics conſidered our notions of god and 


evil as the ſole foundation ef. the paſſions; yet 
they could not but be well aware of the pow 
er of novelty in forming, and heightening, 
thoſe notions, and conſequently the paſſions 
which ariſe out of them; — and it was, pro- 
bably, in part, with a view to this influence 
of novelty, 1 iu mixing With, and increaſing, 
all the other paſſions; as well as im exciting 
a reſtleſs uneaſineſs and diflatisfa&ion | with 
preſent, objects, and : a fruitleſs ſearch after ab- 
lent ones; which, lofing- their novelty, a- 


gain become ſtale; CR” and taſteleſs in 


their turn 34nd thus throwing an imaginary 
value on things to which they had in their 
own nature no title ; that they io much blame | 
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94 Philoſophical Taquiry. into " ere va our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful. P. 2 | 
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a ſilly "admiration, and falſe aiding; of 
things,” as the very bane of human happineſs; 
and that Hon Ae truly ſages in- one of his 
POR = Ta | 5 7 


1 


7 


Not to mird of 1 a FE beſt, 
Tha —_ means to make any keep us blelt⸗ 5 


i 20 J Joo N 63 * 
1. * eber. or rcon As of paſ- 
ions, 


8 9 i * 
27 0 1 
4 : S. .*: { 'S 3 13 ef #137 8+ $14 Ws 
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22 


\ t e 15 


* W — aſt una, 8 Ine 
Solaque ur t ore & ſervare beatum. 
wenn Epint. VI. Lib! I. 
There are ſome very ju an reflections 1 in the, SPECTATOR 
on the influence of . and admiration, on all the 
paſſions . And as TE is of A very: powerful, ſo of a 
moſt extenfive influence. NMerzliſte hyve long ſince obſerved it 
| 5 be a ſource of — 5 which leſſens proportion to our 
amiliarity with object, and, upon a thor tan ce, is 
utterly eee But 1 thi Ki it hath ordern es mmonly 
remarked, that all the other. ns depend conſiderably on the 
ſame circumſances. What 3s is it but is N awakens de- 
ſire, enhances delight, ki bv a us en 
Horror ? To this eauſe we m * cribe it, that hore 99 — 4 
with fruition, and 4 1 recommended by intervals of ab- 
Tence : hence monſters, by - uſe, are - beheld without loathing, 
and the moſt enchanting beauty without rapture. That emot- 
on of the ſpirits in which paſſion confifts, is uſually the effect of 
2 rpriſe, and as long as it continues, heightens the agreeable or 
ble qualities of its object; but - this emotion ceaſes 
— it 3 with the novelty) things r in another light, 
and affect us even leſs than icht de 8 ed from their PU 
energy, for having moved us too much before, 
VIII. N® 626, 
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ſons, * of thoſe which have good or e- 
_ vil for their object; and comprehends all the 
remaining paſſions above enumerated ; beſides 
many more, ——as complacency, fſatisfafion, 
ſecurity, confidence, — javour, benevolence, 
ſrienaſhip, devotion, gratitude, averſi on, ma- 
lice, ſcorn, deriſion, emulation, glory, courage, 
audacity, —diſſatisf action, diſapprobation, re- 
morſe, repentance, — doubt, heſitation, irreſolu- 
tion, and puſillanimity ; which, being modi- 
fcations, and compoſitions, of the other paſ- 
ſions already mentioned; or exciting but lit- 

tle commotion, bodily or mental; ds not 
merit any particular attention here; as they 
have either little, or no agency, in the pro- 
duction of Inſanity, or none but what will 
readily be underſtood in conſequence of what 


will be ſaid of the "_—_ and 1 Gas 
ons. 


" 5 


- 


Jo Y is "That emotion OW is, k this 
mindis affected by the recent acquiſition, 1 40 | 
preſent poſſeſſion, of ſomething Which it ef- 
teems valuable, and worthy of beitig received 


and 
157 


„ 


and enjoyed with a degree of pleaſing emoti- 
on, greater or leſs, in proportion to its eſti- 
mation of the magnitude of the good acquired, 
and to the greater or leſs deſire, or expectati- 


on, it had e of acquiring it. 


Wu N the acquiſition, and poſſeſſion 
of what is eſteemed good, only excites in the 
mind an emotion of ſatis faction, or rational 
pleaſure, it is as friendly to health as it is 
conducive to happineſs ; and an habitual diſ- 


Poſition, which it is poſſible to cultivate, in 
almoſt every ſtation of life, to the indulgence 
of ſuch a rational ſatis faction; call it pleaſure, 
eaſe, content, or what you will; not only 
invigorates the bodily conftiterion, but 


ſtrengthens the faculties of the mind, and 
tends to produce a healthful, and chearful, 


longevity. By exciting gentle, pleaſing, and 


animating, vibrations, it tends to give a due 
degree of vaſcular and muſcular tone, and in- 

ſenvbly to reſtore the. elaſtic tone, which 

may have been Uyured, and diminiſhed, by 
a | diſcals 3 ; 


4 
% 
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diſeaſe ;, and conſequently to give due force 
and activity to the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach and bowels, to pro- 
mote appetite, digeſtion, inſenſible perſpira- 
tion, and all the other healthful ſecretions, 
and excretions ; and to invigorate every fa- 


culty of body and mind. re ber, 


Bur tumultuous, exceſſive, and irrat- 


t Anger and oy increaſe, and fear and ſudueſi leſſon, both 
perſpiration and urine. "The ſoul, which bas great power over 
the body by virtue of the ather, when it is made uneaſy by the 
paſſion of azger, - raiſes a ſtrong vibrating motion in the ther 
within its rium, which motion is propagated through the 
_ nerves to all parts of the body. This firong motion in the mem- 
branes of the heart quickens its contraction and ditatation, and 
thereby quickens the contraction and dilatation of the blood veſ- 
ſels and ſecerning ducts, and et conſequence increaſes the dife 
charges of perſpiration and urine, and that more or leſs in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength and continuance of the paſſion. 572 

alfects theſe diſcharges, in like manner as anger. In the p a 
of fear and ſorrow, perſpiration and urine are leſſened, by a di 
minution of the vibrating motion of the ther, occafioned by a 
depreſſion of the power of the will and activity of the. ſoul, un- 

der 8 Hence joy and anger increaſe, and fear and 
ſorraw leſſan, perſpiration and urine, and the weight of the 
body. And oe paſſions, as they partake of theſe,” will affect 
the diſcharges and weight of the body in like manner Dr. 
Bryan Rontngon, on the Food and Diſcharges of Human 
Bodies. P. 77. 5 

LY 2 
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onal j joy, is as injurious to thes body and 
mind, as a juſt and grateful ſatisfaction is ſa- 
Iutary to both. It produces a ſudden increaſe 
of tone, and irritability, A quick and- often 
irregular circulation, and a general determi- 
nation to the ſurface of the body; ; an increaſe 
of perſpiration, and other ſecretions, of 
heat, and of colour ; a peculiarly increaſed 
activity of the veſſels of the head and brain, a 

highly active ſtate of imagination, great heat of 
the head, and fluſhing of the face. From the 
increaſed irritability, from the quick ſucceſſi- 
onof pleaſing ideas, from the accelerated moti- 
on of the ſmall veſſels of the head and brain, it 
is uſually attended with benevolence and ge- 
neroſity, and often with tenderneſs and tears; 
and if ſudden, violent, or durable, has been 


known to produce fainting, fevers, Inſanity, 


and ſudden death. In producing Inſanity it 
ſeems to be not leſs powerful than even grief. 
And it is remarkable that, as we are told by 
Dr. N on the anthorite of Dr. 

* 


. 


1 Medical Precept and canton. Choy Il, Vol. III. pe 
46 . | 
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HAL R, who- was at that t time bye 
Bahlebetd hoſpital, that of the great number 
of perſons who became infane in conſequence 
of their connections with the South - Sea com- 
pany, 1 in the year 1720, there was a much 
larger proportion of thoſe ſucceſsful adventu- 
rers whom fortune had favoured with the 
ſudden acquiſi ition of immenſe riches, than 
of thoſe who were completely ruined by that 
mquitoue im poRtnogs 


» — 0 


By religions j joy L do not mean. that; calm, 
but ineffable ſatisfaction, which is. felt” 1 9 
thoſe perſons, whofe hves are a ſeries of good 
ations, inſpired by genuine virtue, and true 
piety; and wao are happy in the con ſciouſ- 
neſs of the general goodneſs of their conduct, 
and of the rectituds of their intentions; and 
are perſuaded that, if they have not merited, 
they ſhall nevertheleſs certainly obtain. the 
favour and protection of a benevolent deity. 
both in this life, and in the next; — but 
that wild, and ill grounded j Joy, W which | is ot- 
ten experienged by POR of weak minds, and 

, narrow 


9 
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narrow views; who have conceived an ovei- 
weening opinion of their own fanQity, or 
aith; or would gladly arrive at heaven by 
any merit but their own ; and who, having 
learned the irrational jargon of ſome enthuſiaſ- 
tic ſect, fancy themſelves the only true be- 
lievers, the ſaints, the-ele&, the favourites 
and ſometimes even the inſpired of God. 
| e knee Wile 


& FA 


1 We ſee, ſays Locke, that in all ages, men, in whom 
melancholy has mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of them- 
ſelves has raiſed them into an opinion of a great familiarity with 
ov, and a nearer admittance to his favour, than is afforded too- 
_ +thers, have often flattered themſelves with a perſuaſion of an 
immediate intercourſe with the deity, and frequent communica- 
- tions with the divine ſpirit. God I own cannot be denied to be 
able to enlighten che underſtanding®by a ray darted into the 
mind immediately from the fountain of light. This they under- 
ſtand he has promiſcd to do, and who then has ſo a title 
to expect it, as thoſe who are his pecyliar people, choſen dy 
him, and depending upon him; . 


96. Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundlch 
opinion comes to ſettle irſelf ſtrongly in their fancies, 1s an illa- 
mination from the ſpirit of 60D, and preſently of divine autho- 
rity : and whatſoever odd action they find in themſelves a ſtrong 
inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a call or direct- 
ion from heaven, and mult be obeyed ; it is a commiſſion from 
above, and they cannot err in executing it. 


\ 87. This I take to be properly eathuſiaſing which, Paw 
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while under the influence of religious enthu- 
faim and intoxication; by which, however, 
they are not unfrequently deſerted; for a 
ſtate of intoxication will ſometimes be ſuc- 
ceeded by langour and depreſſion of ſpirits ; 
and, in its ſtead, are harraſſed, and torment- 
ed, with religious fear, the gloom of deſpon- 
dency, and the horrors of deſpair, hereafter 
to be deſcribed. 


Tus religious joy, or enthuſiaſm, pro- 
duces effects on the body ſimilar to thoſe 
which are occaſioned by any other kind of 
joy; but, as it is ſeldom calm, and never ra- 
tional, and too often interrupted by religious 
fear, its ſalutary operation is rarely very con- 
ſpicuous; and, on the other haud, as it is 
| | not 


3 


founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſing from) 
the coxceits of a warmed or overweening brain, works yet, 9 
where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the perſuaſtions » 

and actions of men, than either of thoſe two, or both together: ( 

men being moſt torwardly obedient to the impulſes, they receive } Pp 
from themſelves ; and the whole man is ſuie to act more vigo - 
rouſly, where the whole man is carried by natural motion | 
"wa concerning Human Underſtanding. Book IV. chap. 19. 
3 57 0% 7. | 5 EE, | 
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not commonly ſo ſudden, or ſo violent, as 
joy from ſome other ſources, ſo it ſeldom, 
or perhaps never, produces ſudden death; but 
as it excites very conſiderable, and often very 
permanent, activity of mind, and that acti- 


vity is perpetually employed about one and 


the ſame ſubject; as it 18 not unuſuall y con- 


nected with a too irritable, and what is com- 
monly called a nervous ſtate of the body; 
and always with weakneſs of judgment, 
ſtrength of imagination, and ſenſibility of 


paſſion ; and as it too often, as has been be- 


fore obſerved, alternates with religious fear; 
it has a tendency to terminate, either direftly 
in Inſanity of the enthuſiaſtic kind ;+ or in- 
directly, by the interpoſition of religious fear, 
in deſpondency, and deſpair.* _ 
os  * Fan, 
+ Inſtances of this are yumerous, and ſeveral of them are re- 
lated at length in the account of fanatical Inſanity, See above 
Vol. I. p. 285, &. The caſe of Joun EnGEeLBrEcut af 
fords an extraordinary example of the moſt diſtreſſing religious 
deſpondeney of many years Kadi, happily terminaring in ve · 
ry permanent religious joy, with ſ) mptoms of a pleaſing mania: 
— o | 
® Of this examples are net uncommon, We meet with u f. 
] markalle 
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Vanity, or pride, is an overweening opini- 
on of the greatneſs, and value, of our own 
conſequence, perſonal endowments, abilities, 

| attainments, 


markable one in LUTHER, the great champion of the Reforma- 
tion; to whom, or to whoſe cauſe, I am far from here intend= 
ing the ſmalleſt reflection; having the greateſt veneration for 
both ; but candour muſt acknowledge that he was fitted for a re- 
former, by poſſeſſing much warmth and vehemence of temper, 
and no ſmall portion of enthuſiaſm ; and hiſtory, and even his 
own. writings, inform us, that he was ſometimes afflicted with 
rengious melancholy. —lIt is no wonder, therefore, that men ſo 
much his inferiors, both in learning; and abilities, as, Lupo- 
wick MUGGLETON ; a great pretender to inward light, which 
was to anſwer every purpoſe of religion; and his friend and af- 
ſociate GEox GE Fox; ſhould, as we are told by LES LIE, be 
ſo deeply fiezed with deſpair, that, like the poſſeſſed man 1n the 
goſpel, they forſeok all human converſation, and retired into de- 
ſerts and ſolitary places, where they ſpent whole days and nights 
alone (a) . | 2 OY 


Rathneſs, vehemence, and obſtinacy, were the acknowledged 
falings of LuTHER, Such diſpoſitions imply exceſs of paſſion, 
and ſome defect of judgment; and have a tendency to produce, 
in minds religiouſly diſpoſed, religious enthuſiaſm, which though 
it does not appear that he ever experienced in any ſuch degree, 
as to diſgrace his cauſe, pervert his conduct, or produce fanata- 


. eiſm; yet the paſſage in his laſt will, quoted by the elegant Dr, 
& RozerTSON, (b) at the ſame time that it diſcovers an extra- 
af- | e, e 
ous | : | | | 

to 9 80 | 
5 ba) Les LI E's Snake in the Graſi, Edit. 1698. p. 331. See 


allo Fox's Journal. Grancer's Biogr. Hiſt. Engl. Vol, 
p. 210. W * ; 88 | ; 


(6) Hifi. of Charles \ th. 2 III. p. 33% 
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attainments, or conduct; or of fome other 
imaginary excellency which we fancy we poſ. 


ſels; and which we ſuppoſe that others hold, E 
6 ES or 
; ons . . wi i | ach te 5 15 ſit 
ordinary elation of mind. betrays a near approach ts the intoxi> 1 
cation of enthuſiaſm. e „„ _ 
But however we may think it doubtful whether he was ever ea 
much affected with religious enthuſiaſm, it is very certain that te | 
was not always free from religious melancholy ; which ſeems, ED 
ſometimes, ſo far to hive impoſed upon his imagination as to Ao 
| have produced even ideal Iaſauity. Of theſe aſſertions it may 8 
be proper to bring ſome proofs. 8 aer 
In his retreat, in the caſtle of Wartenburg, in 1621 and 2, = 
he was troubled with exceſſive caftiveneſs ; and with temptati- wie 
ons of the devil, gui etiam flrepitu ei molęſtus Fuit, ** who even ys 
made a noiſe to torment him; and was cured by exerciſe, and 
medicines ſent him by SyALATINUS. (c); A 
| 25 | > 2 be c: 
In the beginning of the year 1527—** he endured not only uncl 
© corporal\ malady, but alfo a ſpiritual temptation, which be pes 
| called a buffeting of Satan. It ſeemed to him, that ſwelling ” whic 
ges of the ſea in a tempeſt did ſound aloud at his left car, 2 "RAE 
againſt the left fide of his head : yet not within but without his hes 
bead, and that ſo violently, that die he muſt except they pte · fit 
ſently grew calm, & (d) ee fays 0 
155 55 . | DF & hay 
Wich theſe bufferings, and temptations, he was frequently 1. not th 
3 : | f ſuel; Gverſ] 
te) MeLcnion. Ap AMI Fit. Germanor. Theologor. A 
Lurnza1. p. 1221<——Hayns's Life of Dr. Maxrix LN 600 


THER. p. 43. FE. | Y : 
(4) T*. Lief Lurukx. p. 69. Apb ANI Fit, Ly 
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or ought to hold, in as high eſtimation as we 
do ourſelves. The vain man, therefore, ex- 
pects that others ſhould look up with admi- 


ration 


} 


ſited ; he ealled them conflicts between him and Satan; the ter- 
tors he experienced he called the devil a traps, from which God 
wo ild deliver him; and ſaid that the devil and all his angels vcæ - 
al bim. {e} 5: | | 


Msr.curor Abbau (/ informs us that he was teazed by the 
devil with many ritual temptations, bufſetings, and frigheful 
2 e that, when he lived at Coburg, burning torches. 
ometimes appeared to him, which ſo territied him as almoſt ' to 
make him faint away; from which he was relieved by medi- 
eines, and by reading the epiftle to the Galatians 3 and that ke 
uſed, on theſe occaſions, to call ro thoſe about him to ſing pſalms 
with him in ſpite of the devil : and that the devil once appeared 
to him in his own garden, in the form of a black boar. 


And that theſe bufſetings, ſpectres, terrors, and temptations, as 
be called them, were no other than the effects of religious me- 
kncholy, to the production of which his peculiar temperament 
of mind, the ignorance and ſuperſtitious credylity of the times in 
vhich ke lived, his. inceſſant ee to his Rudies, and ſe- 
dentary life, all probably contributed, is pretty evident from 
the attendant circumſtances : and the manner in which he ſpeaks 
of theſe temptations is perfectly analogous with what he himſelf 
fays of Inſanity. . I think, ſays he, that all fools, and ſych 
& have not the uſe of reaſon, are vexed or led afide by Satan: 
not that they are-therefore condemned, but becauſe Satan doth 
Urerlly tempt men, ſome grievouſly, ſome eaſily ; ſome. a lon- 

TOs | 1 5 Ser. 


(c) HA NN. o. 2 1 8. | 2 
9) Ff. 16.8 77. 725, 13 | 
| 22 2 


ration to thoſe uncommon qualities in which 


he ſo much exceeds the reſt of mankind ; 
or, at leaſt, all thoſe with whom while he 

compares 
ger, ſome a ſhorter time. And whereas phyficians attribute 
much to natural means ſometimes : this cometh to paſs, becauſe 


they know not how great the power and ſtrength of the devils 
are,” ( 8 ) f . „„ | 


2 All this ſeems abundantly to prove that LUTHER was ſome- 


times afflicted with religious melancholy in a very high degree; 
and is farther confirmed by his own account of his diſputations, 
and other intercourſes, with the devil: for which, as I have no 
opportunity of conſulting the originals myſelf, I am obliged to 
truſt to the fidelity of the extracts which are to be met with in 
BarYLe's Hi/ftorical and Critical Dictionary, under the article 
LUTHER. | ne,” | 
Loren, ſays he, owns, in ſeveral places of his works, that 
he knows very well the devil's way of diſputing : and that it 
had coſt him many a bitter night: multas noctes mihi ſatis ama» 
rulentas & acerbas reddere ille novit,——** The devil, ſays he, 
knows how to invent, and to urge his arguments with great 
force. He alſo ſpeaks in a deep and loud tone of voice. Nor 
are theſe diſputes carried on in a long courſe of various argumen- 
tation; but the ee is put, and the anſwer given, in a mo- 
merit. I am ſenſible, and have ſufficiently experienced, how it 
jometimes happens that perſons are found dead in their beds in a 
morning. He is not only able to kill, or ſtrangle, the body; 
but knows how ſo to urge, and cloſe in, the ſoul with his di ſputati- 
ons, that it is obliged to quit the body in an inſtant ; a ſtate into 
which he had nearly reduced me more than once, —Indeed 


believel that Emeszxvs, OxcoLameapius, and others _ 


fs) HaxxE. p. 1 2, AAN. p. 264. 
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compares himſelf he feels the emotions of 


this childiſn, deluſive, aud ridiculous affecti- 


On. 


As a pleaſing, and not violent emotion, 
it would rather promote health than be inju- 
rious to it, did it not too often render us lia- 
ble to chagrin, and mortification, from the 
diſappointment” of our expectations of that. 
admiration, and applauſe, which we fancy 
we merit ; but which, however we may de- 
ſerve, the world chooſes to withhold while 


* 0 
\ we 
' 1 


1 


bare died in the ſame manner, met with their ſudden deaths by 


being pierced through with theſe fiery darts and ſpears of Satan. 
For no mortal can endure, and withſtand them, without the pe- 
culiar aſſiſtance, and power, at God :=and his diſputations are 
very brief, and he makes no long delay, if he happens to meet 


a man at home by himſelf. To be ſhort, he ſays, that the 


ſacramentarians do not underſtand the holy ſcriptmes, becauſe 
the true opponent, the devil, .is no opponent of theirs ; and 


that we are no better than mere ſpeculative theologians, till we 


have had ſuch an oppoſing devil clinging to our necks. —— That, 


for his own, part, he thoroughly knew the devil, and had eat | 
more than ene buſhel of ſalt with him :—That the devil had, 


much more frequently, and cloſely lain in bed, and ſlept with 
him, than his wife Catherine: — That he was wont to walk a- 
bout with him in his bedchamber :—and that he had had him 
hanging about his neck. For the originals; and the authari- 


tics, of all this, I refer the reader to BAV Lx himſelf. 
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ese, 


we ſo arrogantly demand it; and were it not, 


when moſt ſucceſsful, and moſt gratified, 
apt to degenerate into Inſanity, by leading 


the mind ſo inceſſantly to dwell on the ſingle 
 Lubjett of our own excellencies, as to render 


it, by means of ſuch a perpetual recurrence 


of the ſame erroneous, or ill governed imagi- 


nations, at firſt notionally, and at length, 


by inducing an uniform and unremitting ac- | 


tivity of the brain, dzally delirious. Of In- 


ſanity apparently from this ſource, I have 


ſometimes ſeen examples. That of Nxzßv- 
CHADNEZZAR king of Babylon ſeems to have 
originated from the ſame cauſe : and ALEX- 
ANDER the great was, I am perſuaded, in- 
toxicated to a degree of actual madneſs, by 


the folly of exceſſive vanity, as well as by 


that of exceſſive drinking. 
en is defined by oils to be 


:6.h ploy: ariſing from the ſufferings of o⸗ 


«6 ther 


Ch Tuſeulan, Diſputation, Lib, IV. cap. 10. 
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« thers, when they are unaccompanied with 
any advantage to ourſelves.” 


＋ I s paſſion may have fo forves objeft cer- 
tain individuals only; and may derive its origin 
from the perſonal reſentment of ſome real, 
or ſuppoſed, injury, or affront. And in this 
_ caſe it nearly reſembles revenge; from which 
it chiefly differs in this, that revenge is more 
violent; and, ariſing from that vehement 
defire of puniſhing an offender which is cal- 
led anger, deliberately inflicts the puniſhment, 
which the momentary p aſſion of anger would 
impel us to inflict ſuddenly ; and which, if 
delayed till it has had time to ſubſide, it 
would not infli& at all; is itſelf, directly or 
indirectly, the author of the puniſhment ; 
and is in ſhort, a fixed, deliberate, and dura- 
ble anger: whereas malevolence, though a- 
riſing from a permanent anger, and reſem- 
bling revenge, is leſs violent than either; 
does not imply a deſire of inflicting puniſh- 
ment; much leſs does it actually inflict any 


itſelf; but, being the reverſe of benevolence, 
which 
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which rejoices in the Hood, it unkindly, and 


malhconty; rejoices in the harm; of others, 


© u malevolence may extend to certain 2 


dies, or ſocielies, of men. When it appears in 


this form, it may have ariſen from early pre- 


judices, have been indulged from. ſelfiſh and 


_ intereſted views, and have been fomented by 
contention and animoſity, whether of the 
tongue, t the pen, or the ſword ; and diſplays 


itſelf in the hatred of a party, of a religious 


ſect, or of a rival nation: and in all theſe 


ways has often led on to every ſpecies of in- 


juſtice, and inhumanity. Indeed the man 
who can once bring himſelf to feel pleaſure 


in the pain of another, beyond the inſtanta- 
neous impulſe of a momentary paſſion, and 


_ exceeding the degree neceflary for the correct- 
ion of the fault, and the product ion of con- 
viction and amendment, is of too ſavage 2 


temper for civilized ſociety, and might eafily 
be driven along, by the cruel malignity of 


a ferocious 3 to any extreme of n 


and barbarity. 


No 


/ 
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Mo OR: es party, a ſect, or a nation, ſet. 
bounds to malevolence; It ſometimes ſpreads _ 
unlimited, and comprehends the whole hu- 
man race; and is then termed miſanthropy: 
a pining, and gloomy paſſion, or habit of 
mind, which leads us to receive an uncom- 
fortable ſort of pleaſure from thinking ill of, 
railing at, recounting the faults, and rejoĩe- 
ing over the miſeries of mankind. It may 


receive its origin from private injuries done to 
us, from great diſappointments, or heavy 
misfortunes, brought, or ſuppoſed to be 
brought upon us, by the ſelfiſhneſs, treach- 
ery, or malevolence of others; and will be 
foſtered by pondering much upon the injuſ- 
tice, and ingratitude, we have weng, 
from our fellow creatures ; and, eſpecially, if 
to this be added a firm perſuafion that the Mo- 
man . 1s entirely ſelfiſh, and bw. ry 


Tu 1 8 "unfriendly 1 though placed 
among thoſe arifing from à feeling of plea- 
(ure ; from the circumſtance of the gloomy 


and 
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and malicious ſatisfaction, which Oe 


its eſfenitial character; is yet to thofe Who are 


ſo un fortunate, and fo ſunk in the ſcale of 


moxal depravity, as to be muell ſubject to its 


influence, a ſource: of infinitely more pain 


than pleaſure; not only as being a ſelfiſhipal-: 


ſion, but as it is uſually followed by a long 
train of other paſſions, no leſs ſelfiſh, mali- 
oions, gloamy, and painful zu as envy, jea- 
lonſy, ſuſpicion, diſappointment, hatred, re- 
venge anxiety, ſhame, grief, fean; terror, 
remorſe, and the like malignant and tor- 


minting affections. It is Pam xherefore, 


that habitual malevolence muſt be a ready in- 
let tothe various diſtreſſes of the e 
driacal: ee and ere er oth ü Ban $54 
0 UP | 
1 S1 R * 18 an-earneſt als of the 
acquilizion of ſome ſuppoſed abſentigoed, or of 
the preſervation of ſome preſent one : or, 
detail atiounts'to'the Hatte "thitg, of the ab- 
ſenet of ſome p /Eſent ond, ot the a Widanct of 


ſos Poflible Nuuße he: or, in other 


Words, it is an opinion that the poſſeſſion of 


ſome 


its gratificatic n. 


but ſo far as they give riſe to the other 5 
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ſome certain attainable, or poſlible, 290d, 


would contribute to our happineſs ; ;  ACCOMm- 
pauted with A with to be poſiefled « of Fits which 
1s uſually, more or leſs 1 0 in 1518 
on to its intenſen ſs, an to th 10 e 84 of 


TFT 
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Or this affetion there are Me mübdli⸗ 
fcations, which, according to the nature of f 
its various objects, relations, and combinati- 
ons, take various names: : beſides a conſi dera- 
ble number of natural deſires, which, not 
having acquired diſtinct appellations, dafs 
under the general one: and which produce 
no very conſpicuous commotion in the body, 


ſions of joy, diſtreſs, anxiety, and fear; ſuch 
as the deſire of life, healtb, eaſe, pleaſure, 


reputation, or the good! opinion of mankind; 


7, - 


and the like,, with the SLES of their cqn- 


453. 


traries, death, "diſeaſe, pain, difapprabation, 123 
and abn. : A 
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"I of = 1 E are, Mewite certain Aire 
or wants, which, may be ter med -unnatural, 
and which I « conceive to come under Tick: 
no's deſeription of inaigentia, Which he defines 

 Iibido inexplebilis,*inf atiable deſire; „and to com- 
prehend a great variety of arid; wants; — 
4s the deſire of money, the deſire of glary or 
love of fame, the deſire of power,, a paſſion 
for adreſs, gallantry, gaming, building, gardening, 
or the like; any one of which, by habit and 
indulgence, may take ſuch deep root in the 
mind as to become its ruling, paſſion, and 
f conſtit. ute the moral diſeaſe of avarice, ambi- 
tion, oftentation, à nice ſenſe of honour falſely 
ſo called, afefation of every kind, the love of 
Meaſure and diſſipation, and an. almoſt infinite 
variety of nameleſs deviations. from the true 
paths of virtue and happineſs. 


1 call them unnatural defies” 110 Fran 


exiſt aye in an advanced, and artificial kate 
0 


ON 


- * Vide Hen arur Eile XV HI, Lib. I. verf, 96. &. 
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of ſociety; 7 and becarſs dbmie of them an 
their birth to the peculiar manners, faſhions, 
and luxuries, of the times, and countries, iu 


which they prevail. 


IT is too obvious to need Aiſculiion, and 
too notorious, to need any proof, how fre- 
quently, and! in what way, many of theſe ar- 
tifcial wants terminate in Inſanity. 


Hope, which, is a perfiaſion of the ok 
that we ſhall obtain the good we wiſh for, is 
m affection in which the pain of deſire is al- 
moſt annihilated by the pleaſing proſpect of 
approaching fruition; and the raptures of joy, 
which might accompany actual fruition, are 
quieted, and kept under, by tha contrary oe 
motions of ſtill remaining deſire, and of a light 
though ſometimes ſcarcely perceptible ſenſe, 
of the poſſibility of diſappointment ; and is 
uſually of ſo gentle a nature, ſo little inimical 
to virtue, and ſo friendly to health, as ſcarce- 
y to retain the qualities and character, or to 
n the name, of a paſſion ; ; or only to 

merit 


9 
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ci that appellation by retaining. the good 
; fer which reaſon, I Toppe Sete 


0 4s omited it. 


WAA x is here ſaid, of the wh of ob- d 
taining a deſired good, is equally applicable 17 
to that of avoiding an approaching, or eſca- f 
ping from a preſent evil. The abſence of e- 
vil being to be conſidered, in this checquered 
ſtate of good and ill, as the pofſeffion of real 
good; and the avoidance of, or liberation 
from, actual evil, as equivalent to the acqui- 
ſition of no inconſiderable degree of poſitive 
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. V MAN biete in its Fry per- 
fect Nate, ſeepns to be made up of 2 calm /a- 
tigaction in the enjoyment-of preſent good, and 
the of nas, oo, that it will i= or: will 
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the e, and moſt Ae ee 
of the mind, always eee aud are ac- 
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compartied by, the moſt harmonious; geritle, 
and falutary movements of the living, and 
active powers of the body. As they are attended 
with no painful emotions ji ſo the are pro: 
ductive of no injurious effects, either on the 
mind, or body - and are as unconnected with 


vice, as they are the enemies of ment al 5 
lering, and bodily diſeaſe. , by 755. 


FF Vil 3 0145 1 144 U 


here Theak of à pure, al tatiohal Vi, 
untainted with any other pafſion, "YH wor- 
thy of out nature. But it᷑ is proper to add, that 


lobe may be Combined with" other Paftbnz, 5 


ind may have for its öbjbst real evil; under 
the ſpecious ü ppearance Of good. 1 bay hope 
to obtain the gratification of ſome regular 
appetite, or diſorderly paſſion ; or to 992 pk 
ome fancied good Which is in reality zn "evil. 
In theſe caſes, hope is büt an under palme jon, 
2 mere adjunct, accident, or modification; 
but partakes not of, the evil of the paſſion 
with whichtit i 18. united. Hope, as hope, i 18 
ſtil} -plealing, ſtill falutary'z and even here 
G e diſplays 
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Auris the beneficence * its nature: for, 

though it cannot overcome, it diminiſhes, 

the pernicious effects of the painful and tur- 
| er e with-which it is. combined, 


2 2 1 * 
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Ix like manner, hope may be connected 
| with ſome ſpecies of Inſanity, a as a ly mptom, 
but never as à cauſe. It may exiſt in the 
chearful kinds of this diſorder, without: pro- 
ducing either bad effects, or good ones ; with- 
out promoting its increaſe, or contributing 
70 its amendment; ; but It is of ſo op poſite a 


characterized by gloomineks, and melancho- 
ly, that whenever 1t can be, excited in caſes 
of this ſort, it affords an excellent ſign of + 
mendment ; ; and whatever means are capable 
of exciting it, will have a powerful e 
to facilitate their cure. 


Ane is the reſentment which we fea of 
an injury done, or intended, to outlelyes, or 
to others, accompanied with a defire to pu- 
niſh the tranſgreſſor. Its immediate effect i 


nature to thoſe kinds of Inſanity. which are 


dc 
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to increaſe the muſcular, and vaſcular tones 
of the body; to augment ftrength ; and to 
accelerate the circulation of the blood through 
the whole ſyſtem of vefleis,, both great and 
ſmall ; to increaſe the quantity of blood ſent 


to the head, and, when vehement, to produce 


in the arteries a degree of inflammatory 
tone; in ſhort, to excite the moſt ſudden, | 
and violent, exertions of the nervous power, 
over the veſſels, and mulcles ; aud to leave, 
when it u in en of ſuch un- 
common and.tumultuous efforts, diminution 
of tones, and eſpecially of the muſcular, de. 
bility, languor, wa "5 PRO and 
ſometimes even fainting. 


HE N % E it is obvious why it is accom- 
panied with a general increaſe of warmth, 
and of inſenſible perſpiration; and eſpecially. 
with uncommon. fluſhing. of the face, and 
heat and throbbing in the head; why it ex- 
hibits vaſt-and aſtoniſhing. tt of ſtrength; 
why the hurry of great and unuſual exerti- 


„ ons 
B bb 
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ons ſhould occaſion ſtammering ; and why 
the violent agitation of mind with which it 
is attended, ſhould produce reſtleſsneſs, and 
Inquietude, of body. From the ſudden change 
in the circulation of the blood in the large 
veſſels, it is eaſy to account for the palpitati- 
ons which are ſometimes felt at the heart: 
and from the acceleration of the blood's moti- 
dn in the ſmall ones,* we can eaſily conceive 
why anger ſhould give riſe to hæmorrhages, 
inflammations, fevers, epilepſies, apoplexics, 
and Inſanity ; and why it ſhould, occaſional- 

| ly excite vomiting, purging, and in ſome ca- 
ſes, by producing a ſpaſm on the excretory 
| he ducts 


* Ad incitatum autem Tanguinis motum pertinent fanguinis 
ſubtiliores effuſiones, maculæ ſanguirez (zx) macula ſubito fuſca 
in pede nata, hinc (a) gangrena (6) maculæ & vibices letha- 
es, & nigredo a pede ad genu (e). Cum iſto effeftu compato n- 
-bedinem in gallorum calecuticerum collo ex ira natum, ipſa 
nique chamæleontis phenomena, Ea enim, &c. Ac. 
HArLzxI Element. Phyflolog, Lib. XVII. Sect. II. $ V. 
Tom. V. p. 587. 43 i a ag 


Az) PerzoLD. OI: 20. (a) Alger. Med. Lig. Ton. 
III. c. 134. (5) Ibex. ibid. QUesxA1 de la Gangrene Þ 
330. (<) Gal. di Minerw, VI. P+ 132. 
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ducts of the bile, even a jaundice ; EVE by S- 
like ſudden ſpaſm in the inteſtines, the iliac 2 
paſſion. Hence we ſee how anger may give 5 | 
motion to a paralytic limb; cure the dumb; 

drive away the paroxyſms of the gout and {| 
rheumatiſm ; relieve ſome ſorts of fevers ; 

and protract the hour of death itſelf, keeping 0 


up for a while the vital flame by its ſtrong \ = 
and animated excitement. of the nervous Poe | ; 
er. | 15 = 

SINCE anger is productive of ſuch ex- = 


traordinary commotions i the body, and is 
itſelf ſo much like Inſanity, as to be very. =_ 
commonly ſtiled, after Hor ace, and ſome 1 
other of the antients, „a4 ſhort madneſs,” ih 

; i | we | 


ET « Ira furor brevis et, animum rege, qui nifi paret, 
Imperat ; hunc frenis, hunc tu compeſce catena.” . 
Epift. II. Lib. I. verſ. 6a. 


Anger's a ſhorter madneſs of the mind; 
Subdue the tyrant, and in fetters bind. 


Francts. 
Vide etiam Cickkonis T; Mulan. Diſputat, Lib. IV, cape 


: b b 2 


„ {cons | 


we cannot wonder that it ſhould ſometimes. 
terminate, immediately, in actual Inſanity, 
Nor will it be difficult to conceive how a paſ-. 
ſiion which occaſions fo ſudden, and ſ0 conſi- 
derable a change jn the circulation of the 
blood in the head; which ! is fo uſually ſuc- 


| Ceeded by the contrary emotions of ſorrow, 
and repentance ; and which not oniy is the 
legitimate offspring of a degree of mental im- 
becillity, but, by injuring the brain, tends 
ſtill farther to weaken the faculties of the 
mind, and by rendering both mind and body, 
if long and habitually indulged, too irritable, 

_ Impairs the judgment, and expoſes to the fre- 
quent attacks of the moſt hurtful paſſions; 
' ſhould in the courſe of time, other cauſes con- 
ſpiring, occaſion almoſt every ſp: cies'c of In- 
ſanity. | 


Truougn anger, however, be a per- 
nicious ane, it is often the paſſion of generous 
minds; but hatred, which may be defined 
} an inveterate anger, and is a rooted reſent- 
ment 


— fo 
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zgainſt ſome religious ſect, ſome party, ſome 


ſociety, of claſs of people, againſt one of the 
ſexes, or againſt mankind, is always a mark 


{yoptom of actual Inſanity, as it frequently 
is, is the certain ſign of a baſe, and corrupt- 
ed heart: and is always of ſo gloomy, as well 


indulgence it has inſinuated itſelf into the 
very temper and conſtitution of the mind, 

readily to extend itſelf to particular bodies of 
people, or to mankind ; and in ſenſibly to de- 
generate into a moroſe kind of melancholy, \ 
whoſe object may indeed be various, but 
whoſe effects muſt ever be gloomy, painful, 

and tormenting. 


> ol 


Love is a balken of a very different nature, 
and of an oppoſite tendency. When extend- 
ed to mankind in general, it is called bene vo- 
knce ; when confined to an individual, with. 
a paſſionate warmth of attachment, it is _ cal- 
kd friendſhip 3 ; or, it that individual be of the 
other 


ment againſt ſome one obnoxious peribing or_ 


of a weak mind ; and, where it is not a. 


as of ſo malevolent, a nature, as when by ö 


/ 


| 


\\\ 
* 
/} 


* " 7 Z 6: 


|} other ſex, and it have a view to the union of | 
\ the two, it becomes a moſt tender and in- 


tereſting attachment, which has univerſally . 
acquired the almoſt excluſive title to the ap- 
pellation of love. f 5 
Lo v = between the ſexes, when it is ro- 4 
ciprocal, and uncontaminated with appetite, 8 
conſiſting in the moſt.exalted feelings of the f 
tendereſt friendſhip, . without having yet h 
1 85 F excited p 
2 See a beautiful paſſagefrom'Szencrs, containing a com- v 
papion between natural affeftion, love, and friendſhip, in the f 
PECTATOR., NO 490. Vol, VII. p. Br 4 
“ Stoici vero & ſapientem amaturum eſſe dicunt ; & amo- be 
rem ipſum, conatum amicitiæ faciendæ ex ewe ſpecie, pe 
definiunt, Qui fi quis eſt in rerum natura fine ſollicitudine, fine of 
deſiderio, fine cura, fine ſuſpirie ; fit ſane: vacat enim libidr | 
ne: ſin autem eſt aliquis amor, ut eft certe, qui nibil abſi fro 

aut non multum ab Inſania, c. —CicxROoN. Tuſculan, | 
«< But the floics allow that a wiſe man may be in love : and de the 


fine love itſelf to be a defire of #nitins in friendſhip, excited by 

— beauty * 4 e ä os COTE * in nature affe 
as love without ſolicitude, without the pain of abſence, evithout 
care, without fighing ; ſuch a love may be allowed ; as being fre 
from all defire :———but if there be ſuch a ſort of love, evhich 
bd xy tedly is, as differs very little, if at all, from Iiſan 
., Sc. EF 


Pl 


excited a deſire, or even a thought, of any 
fenſual gratification, is the ſweeteſt, gentleſt, 


temper, ſoftening the manners, inſpiring 


pureſt love between the ſexes has, in certain 


from mutual, temperate, and lawf ut love. Fe ag £ q 
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and moſt amiable of the paſſions; and pro- 
duces exactly the ſame bodily effects as tem- 
perate joy: i promoting health and chearful- 
neſs, invigorating the body, improving the 


courage, and ſharpening and · animating every 
faculty of the mind: and even when com- 
bined with appetite, an union to which the 


circumſtances, a neceſſary tendency, it has, 
when indulged with moderation; - the ſame 
ſalutary effects, perhaps in a. greater degree; 
beſides others, no leſs beneficial, which are 
peculiar to itſelf ; and, indeed, I know | 
of no one ill conſequence which can proceed 7 


Bur from an immoderate ak of 
the appetite connected with this delightful 
affection, the very worſt conſequences: too 
often enſue :. and, though the unſuſpected, it 
has frequently, I believe been the real ſouree 


or 
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of Inſanity, when.it has: been er roneouſly at- 
| tributed. to ſome other cauſe, or When no 


lc Aus ES 


probable cauſe could be aſſigned. 


85 IN TEMT E R A. N. C E. of this ſort, 
not only exhauſts the body, but depraves 
and enfeebles the mind; and exchanges 


| health, ſtrength, caſe, and chearfulneſs, for 


diſeaſe, languor, pain, and unſurmount- 
able dejection, which, with the aſſiſtance of 


' fome- accidental occaſional cauſe, and ſome- 


times even without it, too readily terminates 
in Inſanity. | 


B vr this diſeaſe moſt frequently ariſes 


from the ather paſſions, with which love is 
often, unhappily, tormented; as ſolicitude, 


fear, ſuſpicion, jealouſy, joy, grief, hope, 


9 doubt, diſappointment, deſpair 31 and 


alis; fludis, follieitudines, curas, negotia : loci denique MV 


tione, 


from 


0 # » . 


þ * Fe igitur adfedto hae adhibenda- curatio eſt, ut & illud 
quod cupiat oſtendat quam leve, quam contemnendum, quam 
nihili fit omaino ; quam facile'vel aliunde vel alio modo perficl, 
vel omnino negligi poſſit: abducendus etiam eſt nonnunquam ad 


fror 
whi 


tone, 
etiam 
clavul! 
quant 
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fare 1 
quoru 
pertui 
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55 


from that unremittin g attention of mind wit 
which the lover's thoughts are for ever em- 


tone, tamquam ægroti non convaleſcentes, ſzpe curandus eſt: 
cam novo quidam amore veterem amorem, tamquam clavo 
carum, ejiciendum putant ; maxume autem admonendus, 
quantus fit furor amoris. Omnibus enim ex animi perturbati- 
onibus eſt profecto nulla vehementior : ut, ſi jam ipſa la aecu- 
fare nolis, ſtupra dico & corruptelas & adulteria, inceſta denique, 
quoram omnium accuſabilis eſt nd irs : fed ut hæc omutras, 
perturbatio ipſa mentis in amore fœda per ſe eſt: nam ut illa 
preteream, quæ ſunt furoris ; hc ipſa per ſeſe quam habent le- 


# 


ritatem, quæ videntur eſſe mediocria? 

3 > injuriæ, 
Suſpiciones, inimicitiæ, induciæ, | 
Bellum, pax rurſum : incerta hæc fi tu poſtules 
Kat ione certa facere ; nihilo plus agas, 

Quam fi des operam, ut cum ratione Inſanias.“ 


— ic. Tuſc. DD. ib. cap. 35. 


«A olſen thus affeed ſhould be cured in this way j he ſhould 
br convinced how light, how deſpicable, how worthliſe a thing, is 
the obje of his defire '; how caſily it may be obtained from ſome o- 
ther quarter, or in ſome other way, or may be diſregarded altoge- 
tler: he ſhould ſometimes alſo be diverted to other things; to + 
dy, buſtle, care, or buſineſs : and, laftly, the cure ſhould fre- 
quently be attempted, as in the caſes of fick perſons whoſe recovery 
em to make no advances, by change of place: ſome are even of 
inion that as one wedge is driven ont by another, ſo ſhould an in- 
veterate paſſion be expelled by a new one : but, above all, he 
ſhould be made ſenfevle how much of madneſs there is in love, For 
ef all the paſſions there is no one more violent: ſo that, to ſdy no- 
ling of rapes, feductious, adulleries, or even of incefts, all of 
Which are chargeable with moſt criminal turpitude : but, to ſay 
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378 CAUSES 
ployed about the beloved object of his unalte 


rable affection; which will ſcarcely permit 
him to eat, diink, or ſleep, and ſometimes 


baniſhes ſleep entirely from his eyes; which 
Will induce him, when in the agonies of anxie- 


ty, fear, ſuſpicion, or of any of the other baue- 


ful paſſions attendant upon leve, to negled 
buſineſs, and all the duties of his ſtation, and 


of ſocial life; to be ſlovenly in his dreſs, and 
even inattentive to cleanlineſs; will tor- 
ment him with doubt, diſſolve him with grief, 
make him frantic with jealou'y, or freeze 
him with the horrors of deſpair :— or, when 
leſs violent, will lead him to ſome gloomy 
retirement to meditate in filence, to walk 
with folded arms, and drooping head, —t0 


wothiag of theſe, the mere bree of migd evhich accompanits lov 
4s, of itfelf diſgraceful : for, to paſs over ſuch of its exceſſes 6: pur. 


* 


emed its moderate irregularities ? Ii. 
1 —— [ayuris, 
A Nuſpiciaus, enmities, ſhort reconcilements, 
ar and then peace again : if ſuch uncertainties 
 Byreaſon;you world fix, yourmight-as well 
. A tobe mad, and yet retain your reaſon? 


% 


take of Inſanity,; how mach is there of folly even in what ma in 
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be reſtleſs, and agitated, in motion, 8 


1 


and countenance, — to be abſent to every 


thing external, — and, in ſhort, day ang 


night to think, to dream, of nothing ele bu t 


the dear, intereſting image, graces, and 
conduct, of the object of his uufortunate paſ- 
ſion. 9 | 123 Wag, 


Lov R, in this ſtate, is by PauLus A» 


GINETA® very properly conſidered as a diſ- 


* 


ordered 


J Love, and its effects, have been favourite ſubjects with po - 
ets, of every age, and n tion. THoM:o0N, in his S aſous, has 


given ſome beautiful ſketches of it, in its various forms. Tre 
following lines, in his /þring, afford an exact picture of ſome oi 
the pernicious effects of violent, and ill regulated, love 
But abſent, what fantaſtic woes, arous d, , 
Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of life ® 
Neglected fortune flies; and ſhding ſwift, 95 
Prone into ruin fall his ſcorn'd. affairs; 
lis naught but gloom around; the darken'd ſus 
2 his ra: the a ee ke ſprin 5 
'0 weeping fancy pines ; and yon bright arch 
e 3 — a duſky org, 5 
ns noure . 2 alone 
eard, felt, and ſeen, po every thenoke,. 
Fills every ſenſe, and pants in every vein. &c. Ac. c. 


* D, Re Medica. Lib. III. cap. 17. 
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ehidered: affection of the brain: it indeed, 
it not only too often exhibits every ſymptom 
of notional Inſanity ; but frequently terminate; 
in the moſt deplorable extremes of ory: ihe 


cles of the ideal. 


1 or fs earneſt deſire of power, 
and preheminence, may, when exceflive, 
diſpoſe the mind to Inſanity, — by leading 
it to dwell too intenſely, and inceſſantly, on 
the ſole object of its purſuit, and aſpiration; 
—— by the injurious tendency of any violent 
and predominant paſſion which may accom- 
pany it, as envy, jealouſy, anger, reſent- 
ment, malice, hatred, revenge, diſappoint- 


ment, indignation, grief, or deſpair ; by 


the perpetual agitation, and iudden extremes, 
of oppoſite and contending paſſions ; of hope 
and fear, elevation and. depreſſion, chearful- 
neſs and anxiety, fruition and deprivation, 
Joy and diſtreſs, expectation and diſappoint- 
ment; — by fatigue of body, and mind, 
from perpetual, intenſe, and anxious think- 


ing ;—— and by want of the due relaxation, 
£550; odd 


and refreſhment of ſleep ; which will too of- 
ten be greatly interrupted, and ſometimes en- 
tirely baniſhed, by much and deep thinking, 


by the reſtleſs activity of violent, and by the 


ſerment and agitation of contending, paſſions. 


A violent, and dd W e for 
money, as a thing of inherent, and intrinſic 
value, without any immediate reſpect to its 
vſe, any proper, and proportionate regard to 
the advantages, aud comforts, which we 
may derive from it ourſelves, or be enabled 


by poſſeſſing it to confer upon others, is de- 
nominated avarice ; a molt ſordid, ſelfiſh, 


and ungenerous paſſion, which, while it 
withholds, and ſtifles, our natural ſympathy, 
and pity, for our fellow creatuers, never fails 
to puniſh with the pains of anxiety and care, 
and with a total privation of the fineſt plea- 
ſures of our nature, the unhappy wretch 
who is ſo unfortunate as to ſuffer himſelf to 
be enſlaved by an attachment ſo little al- 
luring, ſo perfectly irrational, ſo ſubverſive 
of our beſt moral lelings, and ſo degrading 
to bumanity. 
T 
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bitual care to ſave money, and of an anxious "y 
folicitude to provide for futurity ; and which 


TAT ald a paſſion ſhould aid hom 


as wonderful, as it is common... Nor, in- J 
deed, could it ever take poſſeſſion of the mind, 5 
but by inſenſible approaches. It ſteals upon x 
us by dcgrees, under the ſemblance of proper 2 
economy, and a prudent proviſion for future 
enjoyment, till familiarity makes us inſenſi- : 
TP of its deformity ; and, by an abſurd aſ- 
ſociation, we begin to eſteem on its own ac- 
count, what we at firſt valued merely for the u 
. fake of the conveniences which it was Capa- to 
ble of procuring us; and to transfer that af. or 
fection to the means only, which ought to af 
have been placed entirely, and without dev Wl pe 
| ark 0 77 the end. | | ei 
Wu Ar l aſſiſts in bringing a lo 
11 ee rip 
bout this revolution, is the fear of poverty 1 
which is too ready to take the place of an ha- ot 


fo naturally ſprings up, and ſtrikes ſuch deep 
root, in the mind of a covetous man, a 
ſcarcely Ever to be eradicated where it has 

5 | \ «3634-41 once 
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ence fards aud often, as I have experienced 
in a humber of inſtances, to terminate in that 
variety of pathetic Inſanity which I have de- 


nominated avaricions, and of which the prin- 
cipal, and characteriſtic ſymptom, is the 
groundleſs dread of | ch the in the gy of 


affluence. e 


F R A A, anxiety, infatiable Bo pag on 
unceaſing care, are the never failing tormen- 
tors of the man of avarice: nor are they his 
only tormentors : he ſometimes voluntarily 
afflicts himſelf with the needleſs ſufferings of : 
poor, and ſcanty diet; of mean, and inſuffi- 
cient, cloathing ; of the want of every com- 
fort of life; and the certain hardſhips of a 
rigorous, artificial, poverty, amidft the ima · 
ginary, and improbable, apprehenſion of a 
real one; and is occaſionally agitated with 
ſuſpicion, | anger, hatred, diſtreſs, grief, Geſ- 
pair, or whatever other paſſion may 8 
1 accompany the ſolicitude of collecting, and 
*dboardin g. the dread of loſing, and the ſorrow 
for the actual loſs, of the * and al- 


moſt 


* 
* 
S Ly. - | e * 
I eerertiect on ne e 


D 


— 
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moſt only object, of all his carts, — 


* r to this be added the pain. of * 6m 


paſſions - the privation of the chearing, ani- 
mating, and ſalutary influence, of the ſocial 
ones ; the horrors of a life of almoſt perpetu- 
al {olitude, which is often the lot of the co- 
vetous man; the moping gloomineſs of ſpi- 


rit, and uncomfortable void in the heart; 


that total want of an undeſcribable ſomething 
eſſential to human felicity, which muſt fre- 
quently be experienced by a being who nei - 


ther loves, nor is beloved, who is intereſted 


in no ones happineſs, and is conſcious that 
no one can be intereſted in his own ;— a 


man of generous ſentiment, and keen ſenſibi- 


lity, will be apt to wonder that ſuch a cha- 


racter as a miſer can exiſt; or, exiſting, can 
long retain his ſenſes: and even men of leſs 


delicate feelings will not be ſurpriſed that 
ſuch a paſſion, or moral depravity, as avarice, 
| ſhould often terminate in Inſanity, which in 


its beſt condition, it ſo much reſembles. 


0 4 
e : : : 
: How 


and operation of the paſſions, of poor diet, 
and of conſtant attention of the mind to one. 
object; and will preſently be farther illuſtra- 


main to anne h dy 

D I CY LES 5 8 is ; the affliction which we 
feel from the. preſent, preſſure, of What we 
conceive to be an evil; ariſing from a perſua- 
ſiom of the mind that the evil which has be- 
fallen us is a Cont « cauſe far ſuch afflicti; 


ration, uneaſineſs, dejection, anguiſh, ſor- 


5 
ww, mourning, lamentation, grief, deſpair, 
t nnd many others; of which ſeveral are near- 
„y ſynonymous; ſome indicate'paſſions which 
n 1 n degree; 1 a1 none ene any 
n „ e | 
* 4: TY 5 155 | 
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Ho , ſuch paſſions, and ſuch habits of 
lie, as: -have been here a attributed to this ſor- 
did diſpolition, may be productive of Infani- 
ty in a variety of ways, it is eaſy to perceive 
from hat has already been ſaid of the nature 


ted, in treating of the nn which WW re- 


on, The paſſions of this clats have a great 
variety of names ; as elivy, pity, commiſe- 


— ˙—ͤdVe-— 
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re 
| vey. canfiderable. bodily effect Which is not 


W 

exemplified 1 in envy, pity, grief, hi a 
and ez „ in 
N is that affellion of 155 mi, by 4 
which we are diftrefled at tlie good bonne I f, 
of another; either becauſe we ourſelves are - 
in want of what he enjoys; or becauſe, - 
he being poſſeſſed of a deſirable object as well 90 
as ourſelves, our ungenerous hearts are de- 10 
prived af an invidious, and infulting fuperi- . to. 
ority ; — or becauſe we cannot beat to ſee a. ore 
nother happy, how remote ſoever his happi- 2 
neſs may be from interfering with our own; ll the 
or the object of it from being an r of de th 


lire to ourſelves. 


Ta Is paſſion, in all its — — 1 of: .... 
ad aims, and in ſome, of a moſt malig: deſi 
nant nature; being uſually accompanied with s, 
anger; and hatred j either in .conſequens Yin 
of an unjuſt aſſociation, as if they had aftui 1 
iy injured us, who poſſeſs what we are ſo oy 


ey as tobe unable to obtain, or whit 
we 


* 
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we. with to poſſeſs excluſively, and without 
a rival; —or in conſequence of ſome'former 


injury which we yet reſent, and which leads 


vs to view with a malicious indignation,” the 
proſperity of a foe; or becauſe the perfor 


envied has aually been either the intetrtio- 
nal, or thei innocent caufe, of our own de- 
privation or from a temper, than Which 
none can de more painful or deteftable, un- 
fortunately ſo depraved by! habitual envy, as 
to feel a malevolent enmity to whatever we ſee 
great, or good, or happy, of defireabte, in the 
character, or Lede or ſuccefſłs, or 0— 
ther circumſtances, of dur aflociates, neigh: - 
bours, or fellow citizens. 


TM E aflida; on the body) of this malici- 
ous, and deſpicable paſſion, hb excites a 
deſire of humbling thoſe. whom we ſee equal- 
ly, or more proſperous, aid whom we ima- 


gine as happy, or happier, than ourſelyes, 


are ſimilar to thoſe. of grief, or dejection, 
hereafter is * deſcribed; ; 8 BI en faßte. 


and 
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and at the ſame time eaters more {Pac 
by the violence of anger, the malevolence of | 
hatred, or the fretful impatience of peeviſh- 
neſs. As it is a moſt ſelfiſh, degenerate, and 
vitious paſſion, engrafted upon the generous, 
natural, and virtuous one of emulation; ſo it 
is moſt gloomy, and uncomfortable ry and one 
of the moſt unprofitable, pernicious, and incu- 
rable, that can torment and corrode the human 
heart. An envious temper 18 deſtructive of 
the peace of mind, and 1 injurious to the health, 
of its poſſeſſor; 3 a ſcourge to. all within 
the reach af ib 168. baneful influence. + ; 
As 


Y 7 
* 


— — 


+ Its hatefhl effects cannot be better deſcribed, allowing for 
FA little poetical heightening, and embelliſnment; if that nay 
be called embelliſhment which is intended to render a picture mote 
difguſting; than in the words of Ovi, in his deſcription of the 
viſe of Minerva to the cave. of LE here | he tells, us pe" 


que deam vidit formag ue armilt que decoram 3 
Ingemuit: : vultumque ima a fuſpiriz d uxit. : 
Pallor in ore ſedet : macies in corpore toto: 
Nuſquam recta acirs : livent rubigine dentes : 
| PeRtora felle virent : lingua eft ſuffuſa venens. 

- Rifus abeſt; niſi quem viſi movere dolores. 
Nec fruitur ſomno, vigilacibus,excita curis : 
Sed videt ingratos, 'intabeſcitque videndo, 
Succeſſus hominum : carpitque & carpitur una 2 
Suppliciumque ſuum eſt — 
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"0 envy pines at the proſperity, and hap- 
pineſs, ſo pity ſympathizes with, aud 8 1 
miſerates; the misfortunes, and miſeries, of 
others: eſpecially if they ſuffer undeſervedly, 

and without any guilt, or even fault, of their 

own ; or if their ſufferings be much, greater 

than the vices, or inadvertencies, which oc - 
eaſioned then. Eur the idea of guilt! weak- 


as the eee and: diminiſbes he pity. 
f c LI. . $ oF 3 lt 03 In ' hich 1 
5 of PIC C7 ee, Oo 5 bas 5721 
n 2006612 469 Srl: 101 


„ 


1 Tutonida N arcem, 
Igneniis. opibutque, &'teita, pace virentem: no 155 


8 Yaque tenet, mas; quia nil lacrymabile cernit, t. 
| mM 11 dae of Eib. II. e 85 — 
| £ $a 
40 . as bY 5. 45 = S ger e 2% Wot 
for She fetclPd a groan at ſucb 4 chearful fight. FEVT6US: © 
ay Livid and meagre were her looks her FF 
ore In foul diftlorted glances turn d 4 3 V 
tbe A hoard of gall ber intvard parts. peſſeſs'd, 1 140 wag 
— And ſpread @ greenne/3 0 13 her canker'd breaſt; 1 


Her teeth dere brown <vith rufl and from her 1 

In dangling draps, the iringypoiſon bung. 

She „ when 2 h i „ | 

Nor lulls her malice vith er „„ ine 

Re Heſs i in ſpite 3 while 2 to 00 3 
Se pines and fickens at another R 

Foe to benſelf, difireſiug and ied, r Are] 6 

4 


She bears her. own tormentor in her breaft ft. 


-In Athens ſhe bebeld, for. arts renaguil' d,.. 
With peace made happy, and with plenty crown'd, 
| Scarce could the hedious fiend ber tears forbear, 
& * out nothing that de N i a tcar. 


which we. Gould natu rally feel for an inno- Wi 
cent ſufferer. This paſſion. habitually in. Ml p 
dulged, and meeting with too frequent exer- il p 
ciſe, as it may readily do when the objects, 

5 occaſious of it, are induſtriouſſy ſought 
for, and cultivated, ſoftens and enfeebles the 
| wry renders it-unfit to bear with fortitude 
the ordinary occurrences of ſociety, :occaſion ef 
a propenſity to picture human life in the dark; 
eſt oolours, to indulge impreſſions of gloomi- 
neſs, and dejection, and to prepare the way 
for the eaſy introduction of melancholy, 4 


deſpondeney: 2 which would be greatly facil- 
tated by the relaxation of all the tones, natu- 
rally reſulting from a continued courſe of ſuch 
an enervating employment: of the mind: but 
pity being, happily, a paſſion which has no 
thing of ſelf for ies object, is rarely indulg 
ed to uch an exceſs, as to do any materil 
injury, or Jay the foundation for - Inſavit 
In truth, it is uſually indulged too little; 
and perhaps never to any unreaſonable: de- 
gree, but where it meets with encourage 
ment from a E of. mind too move 


ſoftens 


* 4 


ſoftened by misfortunes, or too tender by tem · 
perament, and already nn Haas, and ar- 
proaching, to Inſanity. * $07 £1 eee 


of INSANITY, 


Grief is a violent, piercing, and overwhelm- 
ing diſtreſs, uſually accompanied with tears, 
occaſioned by the recent privation of ſome 


0 real, or ſuppoſed, good, which we highly 
5 eſteemed; or by the recent infliction of ſome 
Ko poſitive, or imaginary, evil, of e 
oe? og and magnitude. 5 | 

ay 

nt GR1 E 5, on its firſt attack, if "OE cans 


li» be great, produces violent agitation both in- 
ternal and-external ; in the mind, in the ner- 


uch vous and vaſcular ſyſtems, and in the bodily 
but, WH geſtures 5 with a profuſion of tears, and fre- 
n- quently with much lamentation : — bur if it 


be ſudden, as well as great, its effects are ex- 
ceedingly aggravated by ſurpriſe; and if terri- 
ble, with horror; under both which circum- 
ſtances, if not ſoon relieved by tears. it may 


end in ale or in ſudden death: 5 
n 


© i Mera baun, wen, wee, eps. 
mente 


— ——— — — — — 
* 


mento melancholicus, ex magnæ . pecunnue jactura, ante aliquot 


affectu tortus, iolituuinem querere, abſurda cogitare, & pæ- 


M folitade, to have abſurd thoushts, aud to imagine that he «vai 


* 


rau 
and i any of theſe eaſes it may produce pal-, 


* * N f „ 8 (a 
pitation of the heart, ſwooning, a difference N 
of the pulſe in the different arms, poly pous 0 


coucretions 


” / 
. * ag 


4 5 


z a - , 
7A 7 | ) f #? ef o 


. 7 * 


menſes facta, in magnum m#rmrem & perpetuam ſoſicitudinem, 
pene omnem ſomnum ipi adimentem, incidit. Menſen hoc 


ſentem egeſtatem, per quam fibi & familiæ fuz pre fame fy 
moriendum, imaginari cœpit. Huc acceſſit, quod, malo pau- 
latim ingraveſcente, æternis inferni erueiatibiis a deo ſe adjudi- 
catum jam credat, monſtroſiſque ſpectris, quzflabolos appellat 
te frequenter infeſtari vigilans & ſomniaus puter, quamvis pit 
mens officio ſuo in reliquis ſatis bene fungatur, nulla tamen ra- 
tione, hæc non vera, ted imaginaria eſſe, perſuaderi a quoquam 
poteſt. Aque ideo, perpetus angore ſe miſerrime gxcrucians, vi- 
tam cum morte commutare exoptat. Ab alimentis & medica- 
mentis eſt alienior Jag. BROEN. Animadverfier. Medic, 
in HNA. REG11 Praxin. Medicam. Lib. I. cap. 15. p- 
137. l 155 5 ; 1 « 5 „ 4 


As opulent merchant, of forty years of age, aud of a nelan- 
choly temperament, in conſequence of thr loſs -< a large ſun 4 no- 
ary a few months ago, vas affected auith ſuc has grief, and 
perpetual anxiety, as almoſ? entirely deprived him of /ittp» Aſter 


| having been thus tormented for about a month, he began to le ford 


reduced to abſolute poverty, and that he and his family ſhould pe- 
riſh for want. To add to bis difireſi, his diſorder having radu · 
ally increaſed, he fancies that he is condemned by God to eterndl 
zorment; and that he is perpetually haunted by monſtrous Jpefires, 


auhiob he calls devils, both /leeping and waking : and though the 
Faculties of bis mind perform their functions in every other 2 
very well, yet can he by no reaſoning be verſuaded that theſe art 
more fancies, and not realities, Perpetually, therefore, formen: 
ing himſelf awith the mot dreadful #fprehbcnſions, he «yiſhes for 
death, and refuſes both food and medicines,” 


. 
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cetions in, the large veſſels, and ſome- — 


times an immades; ate 93 N the menſtrual 
evacuation. 


sd * vile , 


271 3 . h 81 
1 N proportion to, it olence, and durat 
on, it weakens, and waſtes, th the body. 


18 


immediately diminiſhes the. muſcular and? *. 

cilar tones, and, in t the end, 2 5 long e continu- | 
1 0 + 11 4 BY erty? 7 

ed, impairs t e ela. fie; ang with them, leſs 


lens the „ ſensbility, of th: 
whole nervous ſyſtem. Hence ariſe, a kay 
and univerſal decay of muſcular ' ſtrength, A 
general Janguor, an d debility, of all the vita} 
actions, and, for the moſt part, 2 ſloggiſh- 
nels of the nathenl, ones. Sori: times, indeed, 

and eſpecially in the fair ſexy it is accompani- 
ed with ſymptoms of diſeaſed irritability, 
with ſpaſmodie affectins, and with an in- 
creaſe of the natural excretious; common at- 
tendants upon diminution of tones, obſtructi- 
ou of inſenſible perſpiration, and weakneſs of 


5; lpeſtion ,; but, upon the whole, that kind 
i WY ff nervous vaſcular tone is chiefly produced, 
n which the aQion of the heart and arteries, 


r | and 
. E e e 


— 
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rather too dull, than too irritable. 
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and of the ſecretor' y and excretoty velels, i 


TP Is univerſal debility, beſides its con- 
ſtant, and neceſſary effects, may give occaſi- 


on to various other diſorders, both general i tyl 
and local ; ; accordingly as the body may hap- 
pen to be expoſed | to the influence of their ex- 
citing cauſes, or as its different parts may be 
previouſly liable to bet more or leſs n by 
Tory ene eee 


{4 | 4. 
* 


5 10 N this bee viowak; 5 effects 


bf grief on the body, it will appear obvious 17 
why the pulſe is uſually: weak, ſmall, ſon, I 1. 
and ſometimes intermitting ; why perſpirati-W | t 
on is checked; why the face becomes pale; N 
the ſkin rela xed, and flabby; the whole body, grie 
and ef pecially the extremities, cold; the orde 
menſes ſu; ed; the habit edematous; BI the 
and, after the firſt-agonies of grief are ab- whi 
ted, which are eommonly accompanied witl 
_ watchfulneſs, —- and perpetual watchfulnels 
as has been * explained, is aften 1 * 90 


- 


3 
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ly ſucceeded by maniacal and phrenitic Inſa- 
nity, why the ſleep is not ee 
both oppreſſive, and diſturbed. 


* 


] x to the e ee of thi Aminiſhed 

irritability, and ſenſibility, of the vaſcular - 
WH iyſtem, we add that of the conſtant attention 

of the mind to the object of its forrow, it will 
WH likewiſe be obvious why frequent ſighing be- 
comes neceffary to facilitate the paſſage of the , 
blood through the lungs; why the appetite, 6 
and digeſtion, fo remarkably ſuffer; and 
why the operation of purges, vomits, and e- 
ven of opiates, may ſometimes be prevented, 
by this ſtupitying, — 1 unremit- 
ting e 9 > i>rew!] 


Non with it by difficult to 8 why 
7 grief renders the body liable to all thoſe dif 
i orders which are accompanied by weakneſs of 
dhe vital powers; ; and why it aggravates thoſe 
vhich are t to derive violence, a and dan- 


1 ger, 


' 
* 


* bee the bee Nor By 
& 2 
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ger, from, Re Lag : LE it t difpoſes 
the body to imbibe, or to retain, infection; 


as the peſtilential, variolous, putrid, and o- 


thers; which have been obſerved to attack 
more readily ſuch perſons as are much affect. 
ed with fear, or grief; and why it increaſes 
the danger of infectious diſeaſes, when previ: 
ouſly exiſting : why it does the ſame with 
regard to the ſcurvy, and eſpecially in long, 
anxious, and diſtreſsful voyages; and with 
regard to the malignant fevers, which are ſa 
prevalent, and which are known to make 
ſuch dreadful havoc, in towns that are be- 
fieged : why it cauſes, or aggravates, tl e 

hyſteric diſeaſe, the ſtone, gout, ſeirrhous 
tumours, and cancers ; makes wounds morti- 
fy ; occaſions gutta ſevbtins, palſies of every 
kind, and ſometimes lethargies, and apoplexs 


ies: why, aided by that obſtinate, and ſtatue- 
like inactivity, which ever accompanies it 
when exceſſive, it produces an impeded cir. 
culation, and congeſtion of blood, in the 
veins which terminate in the vena portarum; 
obſtructions, local inflammations, and ab- 

ſceſſes 


app 
of 1 


ty.0 


luti. 
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fecſſes, in all the abdominal viſcera; flarulen- 
cies and acidities in the firſt paſſages; diar- 
thæas, dropſies, aud the like. 79 4 70 


AL L theſe things conſidered, it will not 2 
appear wonderful, that, beſides ſudden death, 
or tudden Inſanity, it ſhould allo, in a varie- 
y of ways, be the caule of a lingering diſſo- 
| lution ; and that the perpetual gloom which 
accompanies it, and the conſtant attention of 
the wind to the tame. melancholy ideas, 
thould ultimately introduce either notional, 
or ideal, Inſanity. ; or, 19: their natural or- 
der, firſt the one, and then the other. 


WHEN time, which abates the violence 
o'grief, is unable to wear away: the painful 
impreſſions | which it has | imprinted on the 
mind; I or to baniſh the regret, which it 


b T Noenwmaaye remarks, that the ' paſſions ſometimes fo 
| a . o . — RF > - 
D Keyly imprets the ideas of their ob;ect upon the mind, as 0 


fender them, for a long time, incipuble. of being obliterated. ; 
N and tells us, that he himſelt had e&perieneed that it was impoſ- 
le, with his utmoſt endeavours, to efface the recollection of 


b- * calamities ; the ideas of which ſeldom left him even in 
: > tt} ————Prelction. Academic. in propries. Aff itutiones 
87 Ret M. dice. Tom. VII. P-. 745 · 7 7 5 
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ſtill acutely feels, of the infliction, or pra- 
tion, which originally gave riſe to it, and 
which yet ſubſiſts; it is apt gradually to ſub- 
ſide into a fixed ſorrow, or dejection if mind; 
which may be defined to be an habitual difireſs, 
with which we are affected by the preſence 
of ſome permanent evil, and which diſpoſes 
us to view ſuch evil as incompatible with 
_ our: happineſs, and, by giving to all our 
thoughts a melancholy caſt, inclines us to 
conſider whatever concerns ourſelves in the 
moſt gloomy, and uncomfortable light. lt 
differs from grief only with reſpect to vehe- 
mence, and duration ; and, while that may 
produce ſudden and violent effects, this works 
more ſlowly, though not leſs ſurely ; gradu- 
ally undermining, and deſtroying, the tone 
and vigour both of the body and mind; and, 
like grief, not only bringing on all the bod:- 
ly diſeaſes ariſing from debility ; but all thoſe 
mental ones, which are the natural offspring 


of a permanent; and diſtreſsful paſſion, which V 
ous the mind As to brood over its ny” 


objed, 


— 
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olje&t, and to cheriſh the gloom by Which it 


is undone. 4 


Lons e 3 by „ che 
mind, and brain, and rendering thoſe vibra- 
tions habitual which are connected with diſ- 
treſsful, and melancholy. feeling, may give 
iſe to an habitual depreſſion of ſpirits, ; which 
may be kept up. and perpetuated, by a vari- 


ety of diſagreeable occurrences, unconnected 


with che“ original cauſe of grief, and 
without the excitement of thoſe particu- 
lar ideas of diſtreſs in which it originally con- 
ſiſted; which occurrences, though not per 

fectly agreeable, would not of e 


and without the aid of. that habitual foreneſs 
of mind, if I may fo term it, have been ſuffi- 


cient to excite any more than à flight, 
and momentary unecaſineſs; or perhaps 
would have excited none at all. R 
Wär N we have no hope of regaining 2 
| loſt good, or of being freed from an inflicted 
evil, we may then be ſaid to feel the emotion 
of deſpair but, in a more ſtrict ſenſe; deſ- 
pair 


. 


|; 


, 
: 
f 
/ 
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miſery for its object, and ſeeming to be a * 
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pait may be defined to be the extremity of 
diſtreſs, with agonizing horror, occaſions 
by the ſenſe of ſome dreadful. preſent evil, 
from which we have no hope of extricating 
ourſelves ; or the apprehenſion of ſome equals 
ty, or more dreadful, future evil, which ap- 
pears to be as inevitable, as altogether. inſup- 
portable, and affects us, by its PINE Cer- 
. 4 as Li Bually mente e 


4 verve) 


Tur 3 paſſe jon ig always c biſeg 
milo up of the very exceſs of grief, and de- 
jection ; but is peculiarly dreadful when, 
as is too often the caſe; it has religious dif- 
treſs for its object 3 and rends the heart with 
thoſe ine: preſſible horrors, which are expeti- 
* ſuch miſerable mortals as imagine 
they have committed crimes which can never 
be forgiven by an offended deity, and for 
which they are inevitably doomed to everlaſt 
ing torment. 


* * 


Tm is religious Jcfpair . may be thought to 
be improperly placed here, as having future 


' cies 


proper to claſs it; and the reverſe of hope, 


from the abſence of which it derives its name: 
but, not to mention that Cicero, and 
the ſtoies, whom in this reſpect he implicit · . 

ly follows, have very properly placed deſpair 


under the diſtrefles ; ; and there ſeems to be no 
juſt reaſon. why religious deſpair ſhould be ſe- 


ſent one; and as the crimes, ſuppoſed, or 


wer preſent to the deſpairing mind, as actu- 


able effects; and as the anxiety of fear is loſt 


W 


pſon may, with great propriety, be rank - 
ed among thoſe which have for their object 
preſent evil, and go under the ow denomi- 


uation of ei Aue e 


„ e 1 Wurn 
PF eu Para 
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(ies 4 fear; na which ſome have thought | 


parated from the other ſpecies of this moſt 
deplorable mental affection; it may be ob- 
ſerved that, as the future evil, being ſuppo- 
ſed inevitable, operates on the mind as a pre- 


real, being irrevocable, and irremediable, are 
aly exiſting cauſes, of certain, and unavoid- 


in the mors dreadful certainty of deſpair; this 


„ 


CAUSES: 


w H E x def pair ariſes from ſome Very 
intereſting, - and important, object, whe. N 
ther it be love, or religion, or whatever it 
be ; but eſpecially love, or religion ; it too 
often prog pts its unhappy vietims to ſuicide} Ml F. 


aſt 

'T x effects of deſpair on the body, are n 
of the fame nature with thoſe of grief and a- ¶ ou 
jecrn; to Which are ſometimes ſuper-added il au. 
thoſe of anger, againſt the perſons, whether WI cut 
outfſelyes or others, from whom we ſuppoſe tio: 
our misfortune to have proceeded : and, when- Wl fro: 
ever. the object i is very great, and important, Mi on 
as it always! is in that degree of deſpair which ing 
18 tlie proper ſubject of my preſent confiders- Wi tion 
tion, of horror and terror, often from its ſud- Wl the 
denneſs, and always from its apprehended cilla 
magnitude, and eee a fp 
74176 acot 

WIEN it is thus derived Goo the ml lag, 
ienporta . a from ie Ay or Wl ton, 
c of th 

WA kind 

theſe cauſes are judiciouſly exemplifiedin, and fine dene: 


PR Beg by SrExCER, in the Fairy Veen. Book J. Ci 
9. Stanzd XXVII-LIE | | 
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* 


woidable loſs of much, loved friends, of for- 
tune, or of liberty, or from the total privati- 
on of the hops of eternal” ſalvation; deſ- 
pair then adding, to the exdefs of Brief, the 
aſtoniſhment o hortot, the agonies « 'of terror 

and the fury of hatred, and revenge, tö wäre s 
ourſelves. or others ; : — its effects are Violent, 

and even diſcordant; ; violent, 'fi on ch a. 


9 


cuteneſs of the diſtreſs, and of the other! em- 
| 2 
tions, which accompany it; and diſcardang, 


from their oppoſite, and edi 1 uence 
ol the nervous, and vaſcular, awd ; Feng % 


SS & + & a” 


the 8 with an ect action of the oſ- 
cillatory motion of the capillary arteries; and 
1 ſpaſmodic affection of the ſame veſſels, and 
xconſequent retrapulſion of the'b logd into the. 
large veſſels ; - and, ſooner or later, a diminu- 
tion, in their. natural. order, of all the tones 
of the body : and, in ſhort, producing every 
kind of diſorderly | motion, which has a. ten- 
me: to — or an the human 
N 5 
F FA 2 
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'Y 


frame. þ as Horrman® no leſs juſt 
hy, than ingeniouſiy, obſerves, „ as the 


< mations, in the body, hoſtile” to nature, 
% and productive of diſeaſe, may be divided 
« into. three, general CLASSES 3 the violent 


<6 motion of a fever, which | im pels the blood 
= forcibly. from the inner to the. outer parts 


66 of the body; of ſpaſm, by which it is dri- 


ven fram the external parts to the internal; 


«and atonia, which conſiſts in the too great 
. reſolution, and relaxatlon, of the moving 


66 fibres, and the remiſſion of their tone: ſo, 
00 in like manner, chere are three violent paſ- 
| | 1 { ſions 


* Sicuti ret maxime motuum nature boſtilium & morky- 
en dantur cLAss Es, ut vehementior febri/:s, qui ab intra 
foras cum impetu pellit  ſanguinem, & /paſmus, qui ab exterion- 
os eum urget ad interiora, . & denique atonia, que in nimiare- 
olutione & relaxatione fibrarum motricium & remiſſone toti 
. confiſtit ; ita etiam tres vehementes in anima fic dicta ſenſiip 
exurgunt paſſiones, quæ ſingulas has motiones merboſas peculi 
ati modo fovent & fu inent, adeo, ut 1n A mo febrili, TE 
Kon ſpaſms, TXISTITLA atonia operationes ſuas exſerant, Kt 
quem admodum ira & terror celerrime agunt, ita triſtitia tardion 
| yy — nocet, paulatim corporis vires depaſcendo, & ton 
| rtium 3 ſolvendo..— HorruAx. II 
Jen emat. Tom. II. An, Il, CPs 1. 8 ö 
p. 1937 
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« ſions in what is called” the: dN ſoul, 
« each of which is in a peeuliar manner a- 
« dapted to excite and keep * ny correſ- 
(6 ponding morkid motions iu the bo 8 Þ AN- 
« 6ER operating by the excitement of x ſbri/e 


40 motion, 'TERROW by a Haſmodio ons, and 
30 RO w ow the dintinution of tore." And a as 


+. 4 A <4 


« row, injures i more dual, 1 W 
© conſuming the powers of the body, and 
8 ging! the tone and vigour of the ſolids,” 


Dzsy x I 4 or every kind, from whare- 
rer cauſe it may have originated; whether 
from the loſs of friends, fortune, or liberty, 
or from religious diſtreſs and apprehenſion 3 
very readily terminates in Inſanity : and, e- 
zen in thoſe perſons, in the production of 
whoſe diſtreſs religious fear was no Way, ori- 
ginally, concerned, it very commonly hap- 
--1- bens that, by exciting a gloomy turn of mind, 
which diſpoſes it to view the worſt, and moſt. 
unpleaſing, fide, of whatever concerns the 
welfare of the unhappy ſufferer, it negene · 

rates 
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rates, ſaoner or later, into. a religious deſperat 
on, in which — 


Hope never comes, that comes to all; 
ene, W 


A dreadful Nate of mind, which conſtitute pet 
one of the moſt diſmal, and ſhocking, varie: orc 


ties, abet Init. 3 


WE \ 
FE #4 344i Wi 
ol 


FE A x® is the emotion which we feel, 
when we apprehend that we are in danger of 
being deprived of ſome preſent good which we 
enjoy; or that we ſhall be prevented from 


obtaining ſame abſent good of which, we are in 0 
purſuit; or When we conceive ourſelves to le circ 
| Threatened with ſome impending evil. When in : 
the evil apprehended 1 is ſuch as threatens in- the 
Jury to the body, or deſtruction, to life, far WI mir 
impels us to ſhrink. from, and avoid, the ¶ v«fll 
danger ; and to eſcape wo flight from the perſ 
de miſchief. | they 


Conſternation is ſudden and 1e feat, 
hich iſo difcompoſes the mind, and dini. 
niſhes its influence on the muſcles ſubſerv 
ent to Voluntary . as to take away, i. 
* 155 | ways 


ways in a great degree, os ſotnetinngs entire- 
ly, the power of reſiſtance, or of flight. 


Terror, is a ſudden and e fear, in 
which the ſtrong deſire of avoiding the im- 
pending danger, gives a ſudden, and extra- 
ordinary, increaſe, during its continuance, 
of the nervous power; and produces the moſt 
wonderful, and almoſt incredible, exertions 
of ſtrength, and celerity, as there may hap- 
pen to be occaſion, and opportunity, for 
flight, or neceſſity for reſiſtance. f 


T EA E effects of fear are, in ſome of their 
circumſtances, as hath already been obſerved, 
in a note, from Dr. BRYAN RoBi1NnsoN, NJ 
the ſame with thoſe of grief. They both di- 
miniſh the tone of the muſeles, and blood 
reflels, and leſſen the excretions of inſenſible 
perſpiration, and ſweat ; but in other reſpects 
they differ very conſiderably. Grief is a per- 
manent, or, if I w_ be en ſo to term 

21, 


fl. 7 See abdre, p. 347. 5 | 1 | 
yay ; 
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40 
it, '2 chronic paſſion; ; fear a la, and cold 
| acute one. As debility of mind, and body, 55 ; 
diſpoſes to, and aggravates, both; fo they "Reiſs 
both tend to increaſe that debility : but grief body, 
produces this effect directly, by an immedi- Ce 
ate diminution of the muſcular, and vaſcular, ps 
tones ; fear only indirectly; ; by exciting q 8 
general ſpaſm of the muſcles, and veſſels; 1 
poſſibly, in ſome degree, of the whole raſ· time, 
cular ſyſtem, not excepting the large veſſels, I and tl 
and even the heart itſelf, but eſpecially, and wet 
conſpicuouſly, of the capillary arteries on the . 
ſurface of the body; and exhibiting a reſem- Ml ..1q .; 
blance of the ſeveral ſtages of a. regular pa- kept u 
roxyſm of an intermitting fever, — the cold de; 8 
it. the hot ft, and the ſolution ;——the or, ey 
effects of /paſm,——reattion,—and relaxation ; ¶ vid im 
— all of which, in ſome degree or other, in Ml aud ab 
= ö proportion to the violence and duration of Wl preſſio 
\ thepaſſionof fear, are inſtrumental in the pro- iſ. 
} duction of debility, and a diminution of tones. Ix, 
Theſe ſtages are particularly obſervable, when 10 
Sh ſudden fright is ſoon perceived to have ar- det 


1 ſen from a falſe alarm. The ſymptoms of 


void de 
cold, i” 
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cold, 6 wi th and 1 0 4 | One? 


D 


body, n PP, 5 50 Ges. 1 are 

ſucceeded by a free perſpiration, terminating 
in a temporary debility, which, ſoon diſap- 
pears. But when the fear is great, and its 
cauſe continues for any conſiderable length of 
time, the ſpaſm is more violent, and durable, 

and the ſymptoms c of reaction proportivhably 


ls conſpicuous in their effect of relaxltip 
it; which they do only momentarily, 
and at intervals; the ſpaſm being obſtinately 
kept up, with ſome remiſſions, by the en- 
tels of fear, as long a as the cauſe continues; 
or, even when it has cœaſed, as long As- 11 
1d impreſſion of it remains upon the mind; 
and abating as ain Sauer ceaſes, or the im- 
. n 4 55 1 Seng Ahl. un 
* 101 444 Mitt n (57 | 
In a the mind. WIE 1s, wb 
compoſed as to be incapable of Peri, 
Lud determining has means to purſue, tq.,a» 
1 danger 3 or 0 f aſſuming courage to. mb 
Þ it; 


6868 


Ke CA Us ES 


1 aud tlie body, by che violence of the val 
chlar, and moufbular ſpaſms, 1 is rendered uti. 


ii to de acted upon by the mind; and a fecte 
ſenſation, and e even all irritabil. Wl poſe: 
ty; 'feems nearly to ceaſe for a moment, in —= 
eqnlequence of the ſudden, and enotmous Wl | . 
exertions, of which they were the cauſes, | 1 
10 eto | e 
IN terror, the ind is, Hkewiſe diſcom- but g 
paſed;; but not ſo confounded as to be inſen- while 
ſihle of e very means of ſafety. It has neither latter 
compoſure, nor leiſure, to deliberate, or to Kine 
ſearch: For, the beſt ; but; if there are any, Wl ** 5 3 
however unlikely, and ſometimes, | however 5 con 
deſperate, it ſeizes that which, moſt readily | T 
offers itlelf, and which though deſperate, p- Ho, 
PEAS; perhaps to be the only one; and the a 
reaction of the heart, and lar ger ar teri ies, be⸗ be 
ing leſs overbalanced by the ſpaſm on the fur ay la 
face, and the muſcles being not ſo much, ak "> op 
Kites a3 cd becorks whit inftibitents of theſ aich 
ralide agehcy; it u able ic fouſe them final ja 


ſack Woͤndeffül efertiont of Rrength, or ce 
Leit ys "as they could featcely put forth of 


5 * ny 
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ny common occaſion, | and as are ſuited to the 
vehemence of the terror With which it 18 af | 
fected, and the greatneſs of the obſtacles. op- 
poſed to an n eſcape from! the, threatening danger 


frTuus we ſee that in fear the ſpaſm; is 
es violent, and the reaction moderate; in 
emflernation, and terror, the N paſty m 18 great; ; 
but greater in the former, than in the latter; ; 


. 
ſe 5 — — > a * 
4 , 5 p — b wo 5 
3 2 E =_ r rigs LIES , a 3 2 * . 
— EOS >. > r > ter IS 2 r 2 * F — 8 2 
i © — — — * bh oo -” ER = BY = Io 
— . r 2 — n 3 = $44 #—no - — r 4 —_—_— 5 2 x h_ 8 "A 
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while, at the ſame t time, the reaction in the 2 
latter is great, and, ſo far as the mind! is coh- Wo 
cerned, often MN ve; and in the farmer 0 
it 18 always feeble, at leaft ſo "> as the mind = af 
5 sconcerned, and ſometir imes none at all.” 65 ! * 
* 1 K Gans of Pq are + pddaaty {.: :/1 x 
coldneſs, trembling, a contraction of the: feu - = 
tures of the face, and perhaps of tlie bulk of Fi"; / _ nll 
1 ofthe */"/ © © * 
apillary arteries driving the blood from;the - — 


lurtace of the body, and from all the parts to 7 Te a» 
which they. arediſtributed, tothe inzernal es 
parts, and into the larger, yellels and that 
of he wagen their 2 dhortening 


their 


Gg g 2 


enn 


their length, and contraQing their dimenk- dange 


ons. During the prevalence of ſpatm 1 the ther 
pulſe is ſmall, weak, and irregular J all eva hemo 
cuations, or at leaſt all excepting thoſe of u· Mll the r 
rine and ſtool, are diminiſhed or ſu ppreſied ; ; (mall: 
the diſtribution of the circulatin; fluids is ir- reſcen 
regular, accordingly : as the 20 arteries in Wl contr⸗ 
different parts are by nature, or acquired pre- ary e 
diſpoſition, more or leſs dit poſed t to be 1pal- whole 
modically affected; or as the ſpaſm | in diffe- Wl ton, 
rent parts bappens to be more or leſs intenſe, 3 
and more or leſs readily overcome. : The ks 
hypoc 
ſpaſm ſometimes lo empties the froaller y veins, i par 
partly, perhaps, by its immediate action up- tions 
on them, and partly by cutting uff the ſup- Bl uriety 
ply from the {mall arteries, that if a-vein be ud in 
opened, ſcarcely a drop of blood will flow | 
from the'orifice : it renders / wounds mortal Ty 
which without fuch a fatal auxiliary might I the ſp 
have terminated happily ; it cauſes gangrene; lource, 
dries up old ulcers, iſſues, and ſerons; and the nei 
has been known to produce, in "ebnſequence from t 
of this fuppreſſion of aceuſtomied evacuations, be in 


dan gu 


I 


* 


dangerous aſthmas, ſpaſmodic colies, and o- 
ther alarming complaints; it ſupprefles 


the milk; ſtrikes in eruptions, as in the 


uy ducts, in diminiſhing the tone of the 
tion, as well as ſuppreſſing the alvine evacu- 
ation, it produces jaundice, hyſterical and 
lypochondriacal affections, in thoſe | perſons 


tions alid pains in the bowels, and all the 


and indigeſtion, : f : 


*y-; N PM £1 in 


Tu A blood n 0 "Oe Aveda by 


the ſpaſm of the ſmall veſſels towards its 
furce, and accumulated in the large veſſels in 


the neighbourhood of the heart, and preſſing 
from the veins to be tranſmitted by that or- 


Fan in the A caſe of een faſter 
: than 
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hemorrhages, | the menſes, the lochia, and 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, and other kinds of efflo- 
reſcences in fevers 3 and, by its influence in 


contracting the ſtomach, inteſtines, and bili- 


whole alimentary canal, and impeding digeſ- 


in particular who are ſubject to them, diſten- 


rarity of ſymptoms attending on e 
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chan its accurmlation, in the *, une 
Will. ſuffer 1 it 0 be. tranſmitted, a ſenſe of un- erti 
eafinefs, and anxietx, is produced, the large der. 
veins and arteries, are bath at firſt Gcendel by 
and afterwarda the [arteries more, and the iſ eve 
veins:lefs ſo, it is ſtimulated into frequent, Wl {pal 
and often frumlefs action, tending to over- il Fart 
come the ſpaſm, and throw off the load of volt 
accumülated blood, which oppreſs it; and t 
the lungs gs bein in like manner overloaded, a 1 
quiek, and-difficult, ec ene, mY 
Pens: W os 1s eee mas 
W HE 4 the, cats of far 15 "got yi lar, 
great, or quickly ceaſes, the ſpaſm, being I ceaſe 
flight, or ſoon ſpontaneouſly giving way s ſwoo 
its cauſe diſappears, is readily conquered, and iſ this 
aſe ſpeeflily obtained. But where the : cave i ¶ diſpo 


is, of, great magnitude, and ſubſiſts long, the accid 


141 


efforts of the heart are of but little efficacy in be det 

- avercoming:the ſpaſmodic influence of fear: ticula 

for chile the affection of the mind ſtill con- may! 
tdtiues unabaged, the ſymptoms of ſpaſm wil copie 
till ſubſiſt, and predominate. During the duce 


* 
. 1 


"nequl 
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ertions of the heart are enfeebled, and diſor- 
dered, by the impediment oppoſed: to them 


every ſide,” but, © poſſibly; it may jeſalf be 


part of the body capable of motion, . whether 
voluntary or /involuntary 3 the pulſe varies, 


as the vigour of the heart riſes or falls; as iu 


is rouſed into animated reſiſtance; on gives 
way to the ſuperior force of its antagoniſt; 
and is, accordingly, quick, weak hard, full, 
throbbing, ſoft, ſmall, undulating, igregu- 
lar, or even intermltting. and ſometimes 
ceaſes altögether whence © palpitatiofis, 
ſwooning, and even deith-itlelf; -Atid-as/ 1 
this ſtruggle it may happen; from! ſqine pre! 
diſpoſition in the conſtitution} or froth ſeme 
accidental cireumſtance, that tho:blootl muy 
be determined mot plentifully too forme: pars 
ticular part, than to others; or ſuch part 
may be more liable to be ;ojured; ; if it be thus 
copiouſly diſtributed to che head, it may pro- 
lice ahoploriespilephespalis, orfpaſmodic 

ſymptoms ; 


dnequal conteſt; in which! not on ly the ex- 


by the quantity of blood preſſiug upon ĩt ow 


{paſmodically affected, as well as evety other 
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cers. And as ulcerations in the lips, and e- 


10 


ſymptoms; if to the lungs, it may occaſion 
difficulty:of breathing, a ſenſe of ſuffocation, 
ſpitting of blood, inflammation, à large fe- 
cretion of mucus, or of matter: if deter- 
mined to the uterus, in the time of f geſtation, 

it may procure abortion; in the time of men- 
> 9h. EE; in perſons' ſubjeQ, to ſuch diſ- 
charges, at other times, it may cauſe profuſe 
menſtrual evacuations: and both. in the time 
of geſtation, and of lying-in, it has: been 
known to raiſe tubercles in the breęaſt, pro- 
bably in conſequence of a retention and co- 
agulation of the milk, which have ſometimes 
na in ill conditioned, and cancerous ul- 


| ryſipelatous inflammation in various parts of 
\ the body, have been obſerved to ſucceed the 
perturbation of terror, they have not unres- 
/ ſonably been attributed to the diſorder exci- 


on. 1 D ” . z "I 1 . 1 #344 64 2157 77 
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81 . Ne 1 the effects of fear upon 2 
and the ſymptoms, of a febrile. paroxyſm, ſo 
t eim i | exalli 
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exactly Ee * le it 15 not at 1 
wonderful that, fear alone, without, | the Ku 
ance of any external cauſe, ſhould, 3 e .riſe fo 


a lerer; and in ſuch. as are of a bad habit 4 
: 5 


body, of the very worſt kj ind, aud attend 
with the 5 5 alarming Ache or t at ter 
ror immediately preceding, or exadtly e. coins 
ciding, with,. the accei ion of a fever, 11 
| | ting trom fome. other cauſe, ſhould produc ee 
the moſt violent ſymptoms; 55 arid add a 
to the danger ,previouſly exiſting ; or create 


laſt, ſhould 0 chauge the appearance of the 
diſeaſe, as to deceive the, moſt ſkilful phyſici= _ 
an, who might not happen to be acquainted 
with this circumſtance, , into an apprehenſi- 


real nature of the feyer would warrant: , 


Non is it Wonder fl that fear _—_ ak 
pole the body to the admiſſion, and ag 
vate tlie eiblenee, of peſtilential, variolous, 
and putrid infections; 3 ſince, not biily 145 
effects of fear, and the ſymptoms of a a feve 
ate  bxcecdiny n ply ſimilar, but the whole 550% 


danger where before there Was none ; or, at / 


on of more danger than a knowledge, of. and 


bt not 
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ſymptoms ; if to the lungs, it may 8 


difficulty of breathing, a ſenſe of ſuffoeation, nal 
ſpitting ob blood, inflammation, a large fe tt 
eretion of mucus, or of matter: if deter- ance 
mined to the uterus, in the time of f geſtation, wb 
it may procure abortion; in the time of men. 8 ied 
ee or in perſons ſubjeA, to ſuch di- Ne 
charges, at other times, it may cauſe profule 5 0 
menſtrual evacuations: and both; in the time 6 þ 
of; geſtation, and of lyiog-in, it has: been ting! 
1 to raiſe tubercles in the |breaſt, pro- a . 
bably in conſequence of a retention and c- y i 
agulation of the milk, which have ſometimes dange 
ended in ill conditioned, and cancerous ul- laſt, 
cers. And as ulcerations i in the lips, and e- diſeaſ⸗ 
7 ; | ryſipelatous inflammation in various parts of n 
the body, have been obſerved to ſucceed the with 
on of 
perturbation of terror, they have not unter in 


7 ſonably been attributed to the diſorder exc 
[ | ted An ene by _ LIE mg No 


U be e eh al nr poſe t! 

| 125 ili t n e vate t! 
4 1 . 0 e K the offs of fear upon webe and p: 
and the ſyroproms of A Kehrile. paroxyſm, b wg, 
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exactly refegible, each, other, it 18 not at 
wonderful that f fear ALE without, the 3 


r. 


ance of any. external cauſe, ſhould giver riſe * 90 


body, of the very worlt. kind, aud attend 
w th the 5 7 alarming debility; or t at ter- 
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ror immediat ely 7 Preceet ing, or exactly coins 
aufe with, Þ TY acceſſion of a fever, origins 


ting from: ſome other cauſe, ſhould prodire 
the moſt violent 1ſymproms ; : aud add greatly 


to the danger previouſly exiſting ; or create 


danger where, before there was none 7988 at 


laſt, ſhould 0 change the appearance of the 


diſeaſe, as to deceive the, moſt ſkilful phyſici- 
m, who might not happen to be acquainted 
with this circumſtance, into an apprehenſi- 
on of more danger than a knowledge of thy 
real nature of the feyer would warrant: .;. 


.. 


Non is it wonderful that᷑ fear thoutd dif: 
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a ferer; and. in ſuch as are of a bad habit * 5 
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pole the body to the admiſſion, and 4885 5 


vate the vices, of peſtilential, vatiolous, 
and putrick infections; 3 ſince, not billy the 
eects of fear, and the ſymptoms of a a fever 
1 Sly ſimilar, but the whole ay 


Hh h | not 
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not cicipting the heart itſelf, being much 
enfeebled by the general ſpaſm attendant up- 
on fear, it is not difficult to conceive why 

ſuch infectious miaſmata as act upon the body 
in a ſimilar manner, and whoſe malignancy 
depends, f in a great meaſure, on the diminu- 
tion of the force and vigour of the heart, 
} ſhould be moſt eaſily received into, and re- 
tained by, ſuch bodies as are alreadydebilitated, 
and prepared for them, by the influence of 
fear; and, when ſo received, why they ſhould 
excite the moſt alarming ſymptoms, and com. 


J 6 mit the moſt dreadful depredations. It is, 


likewiſe, eaſy to conceive, why fear ſhould 
he of a moſt dangerous tendency, and ought 
| moſt carefully to be guarded againſt, in ſuch 
\ Viſeaſes already exiſting : why it is particu- 
| larly miſchievous in exanthematous fevers, 
by preventing, or repelling, the eruption; 
and in all fevers at the approach of a criſis, 
vy diſturbing the ſalutary operation of nature, 
and ſuppreſſing the critical evacuation by 
which ſhe was meditating to free the body 


from the diſeaſe ; and why, as fear more teꝛ· 
Ds dily 


dily 1 
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dily ſeizes upon, ſo it more grievouſly afflicts, 
and debilitates, thoſe who. are already in 4 
ſtate of weakneſs, and debility ; and is, in 4 


word, of moſt Top operation. on 1 all ſuch 


44 # © © 3 % 


aA or any great b of Kae 
or whoſe vital powers, though conſidering 
their advanced period of life, they are appa- 
rently good, have yet felt the e 
and depreſſing influence of age. | 


* 
1 „ * Fi * 0 4 


| Wurr s the cauſe of fear remains unabat- 
ed, the reaction of the heart may produce 
partial, and temporary relaxations; or rather, 
perhaps, the violence of the ſpaſms them - 
ſelres; according to the max im that ſpaſm 
and cc mutually generite each other; 7 
and from one or both theſe cauſes. may ariſe 
thoſe cold clammy ſweats which ſo common- 
ly affect perſons under the affluence of this 
paſſion : but the ſpaſm will continue to pre- 
dominate, till, the cauſe ceaſing, or abating, 


t will at length give way zi the natura 
ap Hh h2 _ warmth 
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LE 0 will 's radually x return; 9 more copi. B 


5 4 4 


egular, Fi durable petſpiration' will bauce 
[7 the 1 phiners wilt be relaxed ; li. worſt 
u revived ; the, ofcillatory's motions of kind, 
then mall arteries renewed 3 ; though at fir; Ml cxcet! 
impextet Ely, a an And un :qually ; : "and'the balance this 
of eircu ation. to,.t e ſu rface will begin to fe: rely, 
ſure "1 Its. e ue equilibrium; \ which, however, the v. 


not. being at Once r. regul: rly and perfectly re- it but 


ror od, tl 73 blood,” hitherto reſtrained within 


and the natural excretions Hitherto ſuppreſ: hit 
ſed, will berurged on by the violence of from. 1 


reaction, angithe precipitancy,.of having over, lf: 
come oppoſition, with; uynſual, .exertion and wy = 
7 the 


activity, and force open a,, pa aflage where ever 
they find the leaſt reſiſtance; whence the ſtate, 
af ſolutign. is not. uncommonly, accompwied 
With diarrhœa, a, flow of; pale, urine, of, the 
menſes, even, when ſupprefied, of; the. loc 0 
29d; ſometimes, as We are fold, with. 

luntary emiſſion of the, ſeminal fluid ; — 
Unsbas particular Combinations of, then ei. 
 Spmſtances; juſt. mentioned! happen in. de. 
termine, 1 ko 1 : B V 1 
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Bur, beſid-s the eee nden * 


bances, above enumerated; Inſaiimy of tha | 
worſt, ad ſometimes of the moſt obſtinate: | 
| 


lind, is a frequent conſequence or great and 

exceffive terror; and, when it iss from 
this cauſe, it uſually commences * immedi- 
tely, and retaius the character, and often & 


the "ory, V che, e ace NM. Backus SEE | 
. Ef ) F 


i 


- 


| 1105 
. whieh the parties cannot afterward: mn 4 we! 
ufelf ; ; by, the aQtivity of the brain, neceſſa- 1 
nly accompanying, ſo. violent an emotion; and 1 
by the ſudden and extraordinary determina- 9 
ion of blood, to that organ: the, agengy of | 1 
il which natural effects. of this paſſſon, in the: e 
production of Inſanity, will be much pro- | 
noted, wherever they meet with a temper of 9 
nindpeculiarly favourableto, and fuſroptivleobe 
tte agitation of exceſſive terror; and x cbnſti- 
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| ance to violent, and permanent vibrations U 

and! its imall'a arteries to _ oſcillations.“ very 
. | Up dread 

. | Po from 
* Cavs W gires a the following inlanceo . sor ine 
| Ganity from fear. oe oe et ie v1 


. % Turbine: 0 8 atque porculſos une henſic 
| de ait (Dzvipr& vs), ut etiam ob/ivione prægeftorum affciantur. WW a con 
| Sic denique Artemidorum grammaticum ApoLLox ius memont ar 

c. - Morb. Diuturnor. Lib. I. Ce 5. $ 2521. p. $:8,—3s 


f yore, Vol. I. 12 166. denly 
| 10 Paxers: Vs + informs us that ſome Prout have the ker om 
rifed, end alarmed by a ſudden whirl bind, as to forget their f body 1 
tragſactiont: and that ArTEMIDORUS: the grammarian, bing WM face, 
terrified by the une æpected appearance of a crocodile, was ſo nub telf 1 
eifordered by the fright, that he not only imagined that the aninal 
had ue his left . and Gs but even forgot all that he lad warm 
H 
See a deplorable hiſtory of Inſanity from terror, terminating 3 
g In ſuicide, in Box xHAVvII Frælitian. e ak 1 * 3 
' W II. ü | the 
1 teat 
| | | Frightful dreams have betten the ſame effect; as Bott : 10 
a” AAA obſerves. (be p. 414s);;. and as 1 can affirm from u om t 
| perience. . the he: 
| | Horruan relates A caſe of naeh from terror, f in a word ced m 
. after lying · in; and I have often met with inſtances, in ul the inf 
l the moſt violent, and alarming ſymptoms of this Efonder hare 


l ſucceeded frights,——Vide Horru. Conſult, & Reſpon. 
| cas. 37.— p bperum. Tom. TY; Pp» 64. | 
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Uno nx the general head of fear may 
very properly be reckoned ſhame, which is 2 
dread of cenſure, or diſgrace, or of indehicacy ; 
from a conſciouſneſs of having acted vitiouſly, 
or indiſcreetly, or ſo at leaſt as to incur the dif 


} 


approbation of thoſe perſons of whoſe repre- 
henfion, or contempt, we are afraid; or from 


a conſtitutional diffidence ; or from a nice 
and lively ſenſe of modeſty ; and when ſud. 
denly excited, on any particular occaſion, is 
accompanied with a fluſhing heat over the 
body in general, and particularly in the head, 
face, neck, and boſom ; and often diſcovers 


telf by a ſhy and downcaſt look, and by this 
warm ſuffuſion of nas, of 


Tur ſudden emotion of ſhame excit- 
ing an increaſed action of the ſmall arteries 
of the head, and brain; as is evident from the 
eat and fluſhing of the head and face, and 
frem the dizzineſs, throbbing, and noiſe in 
the head, which are ſometimes all experien- 
ced in a very conſiderable degree, while under 
the influence of a very lively feelings of this 
oh is capable of * conſiderable 
effects 3 
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juſt cauſe to conceive a fear of ſuch machina 


| offets 3-and- may, when Viale 4 qa | tot 
ed with much fear, bring on ſudden delirium; in f 
and Inſanity; but more is to be dreaded from eit 

its becoming petmanent and habitual, and ad- 5 
ding to the pain of” perpetual apprehenſion 0 1 
from the eyes of every beholder, the fixeq ung 
corroſion of ſettled grief, afixiety, dejection, hs 
and deſpair : and how theſe affections of the #5: 
mind may favour the introduction of Inſanity WI Per 
has been profty fully ae already. 95 
„Stb, and 1 are ſo nearly allied, ah 
that the former may be conſidered as differing ble, 
from the latter chiefly in degree, and, per- . 
haps, in ſome inſtances, in the nature of its 1 
, object · ſuſpicion being the apprehenſion 0 he h 
deſigns formed againſt us, or wrong done to "UK 
us, by certain individuals, on whom it reſts N N 
without proper proof; and jealouſ being vel! 
ſimilar apprehenſion, leſt, by the machina an 
tions of another, we ſhould be deprived ol üb 
ſome good, of which we are anxious ta retail Ke 
the poſſeſſion; and which we fo highly va . 
/- lue, and ſo much dread the loſs of, as without 6 


tion 
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tions, and to magnify the ſlighteſt evidence, 
in favour of our apprehenſions, into the firong- 


elt proofs, 177 f . 


Tris affection is more particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of jealouſy, 
when the ſource of ſuſpicion is the love be- 
tween the ſexes, and its principal object the 
perſon beloved. * 6 


Suſpicion and jealouſy, may, in the moſt can. 
did, and generous minds, exiſt in a high de- 
gree, when countenanced by ſtrong appear- 
mces, aud great probability; and when the 
object, if not the moſt worthy, has at leaſt, by 
lome means, acquired the power of intereſting 
the heart. In ſuch caſes, they are capable of 
giving riſe to Inſanity ; and eſpecially where 


well by their own violence, and by that in- 
fant brooding over the object which gave 
arth to them, inſeparable from any great de- 
pree of paſſion ; — by the various diſtreſſing, 
nd agonizing emotions, which the fancied 
"Ei | | impor- 


the brain is not originally very ſtrong; as 
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tance of the object of theſe malevolent, and 
uncomfortable feelings, and the firm perſus- 


ſions of their being well grounded, falling 
little hort of complete conviction, and ope- 
rating on the mind with the force of certainty, 
Eannot fail to excite. | 

Bur, more commonly, theſe painful, and 


tormenting paſſions, are the ſcourges of weak, 
and gloomy minds; and though they may 


rn : Fa 14.5 
ſometimes be ſupported on ſufficient ground, 
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fectly eradicate ſu : yet are the 
perfectly eradicate ſuſpicion: yet are they 
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participate conſiderably of its nature, are prone 
to terminate in a dlorder which they ſo near- 
ly reſemble, and which often originates from 
the ſame common cauſes. 

As ſuſpicion, and jealouſy, are the appre- 
henſion of ſome particular evil, from ah e- 
nemy or a rival; ſo anxiety is a general, and 
habitual fear, of diſaſtrous events.; a reſtleſs 
ſolicitude, which will never admit of the en- 
joyment of the preſent moment, through an 
unreaſonable care for the future; which, 
while it creates, and magnifies uncertain evil 
to come, diminiſhes, or annihilates certain 
and preſent good. It is commonly the af- 
tection of a weak, and broken ſpirit, and like 
luſpicion, and jealouſy, is a jymptom of a | 
timid, gloomy, and untound mind: and rea- lil þ, 
dily finks into the deepeſt diſtreſs of fixed me- i 
kncholy, to which it has ſome reſemblance, 1 
and of which it ſeems to be the firſt ſtage; and | il 
may in the end aſſume any of the numerous | 
lurms of notional, or ideal, Inſanity. 
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TE 0. and not the leaſt important 
affection of the mind, to be conſidered, is 
religious fear, or an anxious apprehenſion of 
eternal puniſhment m the life to come. It 


may derive its origin directly from ſuperſti- 


tion, and indiredtly | from enthuſiaſm ; which 


taking root only in minds weak by nature, 


or debaſed by habit, may not only give occa- 


ſion to ſuperſtitious, and fanatical Inſanity ; 


but, as obviouſly appears from what has be- 
fore been ſaid in treating of theſe diforders,* 
and of religious joy, + and of deſpair, I may 
with facility introduce de ending Inſanity. 


F o R ſuperſtition, which views the deity 
as an unreaſonable, fantaſtical, and caprici- 
<« ous being, whoſe favour is to be obtained, 


. JOE 2 25 averted, "by idle ceremonies, ridi- 


40 * culous 


7 See above, Vol. J. p. 272—311 
3 See p. 349 of this Volume. | 


2 See p. 399 of this Volume. a 
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6 culous obſervances, or painful mortificas 
« tions;“ #—in which, in ſhort, as CICERY 
remarks, ** « there i is a vain fear of the Gods; 

—being built upon notions which are not Fay 
rived from reaton, and the nature of things, 
but owe their exiſtence to the uncertain ſug- 
geſtions of fancy; will vary as fancy varies; 
and, having no ſatisfactory, or fixed princi - 
ples, on which the mind can reſt, aſſured of 
tie good effects of its goad and honeſt inten- 
tons, may lead it to fear puniſhment one day, 
from a conduct by which on a preceding, it 
had hoped to draw down a bletling ; and to 
tremble in the anxious uncertainty whether 
its beit intended actions, will. be rewarded 
with good or ill, by a deity of whoſe attri. 
butes it has formed ſuch crude and indigeſted 
tonceptions, For as a fantaſtical, and capri- 
'ous deity, who appears to us to be govern- 
ed by the mol irrational motives, may be 


fantaſtical, 


dee above, Vol. I p. 280. 


ln qua ¶ ſuperſtitione] ineſt timor inanis Deorum.— De Na- 
tra Deoram. Lib, I. cap. 42, Ed. DavIsII. 
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aid eapriciou $, in His rewards 
mid gb dweses our proſpects of his favour, 
br frown,- will preſent no certain, and deter- 
mined objects; and our hopes of happineſz, 
Er fears of Try, will vary as accident ſhall 
produce 4 change of circumſtances ; and will 
riſe, of fall, as our bodily tones are elevated, 

or Geprelled; our ſenſations and perceptions 
— or unpleaſing; and our ſpirits high, 
or fo. But as the mind cannot be well af 
eafe iti 4 ſtate of doubt, and uncertainty ; and 
& the obſervarices of ſuperſtition are often ſe- 
vere, flavith, and anxious; bodily indiſpoſ 
tion; mental debility, and abject terror, to ſay 
nothing of other cauſes, will all frequently 
contribute to ingraft Inſanity on * 
aun religious fear. 


E NTHUST ASM; * being Sed; in hk 
manner upon the feeble, and unſteady, bafis 0 
fancy, though more pleafing 1 in its immedut 


influence, 15 perhaps not more certain in it 
F operation 


* See above, Vol. I. p. 280, - 
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operation, or more happy in its conſequen- + 
ces, than ' ſuperſtition. And its hopes being $38 
the reſult of feeling, as well as offaby 3 and 1 
depending, more directly than thoſe of ſuper- * 
ſition, upon the ſtate. of bodily tones, per: 
ceptions and ſenſations, and animal ſpirits; 
and tones elevated, perceptions and ſeuſations 160 
rendered pleaſing, and ſpirits animated, above g BY 
their natural pitch, by mental aRiyity, and al 
exertion, being always | ſucceeded, without 1609 
the intervention of ſome other invigorating K 
cauſe, by proportional remiſſion, - wearineſs, 15 
aud depreſſion; an eaſy paſſage is opened, {huh 
from the raptures of enthuſiaſm, to the ap» = 
prehenſions, and horrors, of religious fear, _— 
| FU} deſponding On. F207, ih . $108 


po | 
VII Too great ACTIVITY of IMAGINAT _ 9 
f | 0 ps 2 | 
Tur imagination i is too active when it is | 
be ever bufily employed; is led by the lighteſt _ 
1 ociations to paſs with facility from one ob- b 5 
ec to another ; is diſpoſed to arrange and U 


connect, 111988 
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connect, by ſuch ſlight aſſociations, the moſt 
diſſimilar, and incongruous; and to ramble 
with rapidity through an endleſs variety: or 
dwells inceſſantly upon the lively, and inde. 
lible impreſſion, of ſome one object of paſſion, 
and without abating of its activity, con- 
ſines itſelf to the ſubject of emotion, over 
every conceivable relation of which, and it 
is fruitful in the e of them, it ranges 
with ineredible r ol e 


— 
* 


— — $0 — — ny — 2 a — —— — — 
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A N over r bufy rien plies a too 
dive ſtate of the mind, and brain; and an 
imagination, . habitually buſy, implies; that 
the mind and brain are habitually and conſti- 
tutionally, of too active a diſpoſition. How 
ſuch a ſtate of the mind, and brain, 1s pro- 

-  duQtive. of, and how nearly it actually ap- 
Sroaches to, a ſtate of Inſanity, has been 
ſhown at large, in treating of too intenſe ap- 
plication of mind to whatever may long, and 
deeply engage its attention; and of the influ- 


ence of the paſſions. 
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An though the activity of mind, in a 
too buſy imagination 3 which is little diſpoſ. 
ed to reſt long d pon any one object, but ran- 
ges at random from one to another with « ce- 
krity which is ſcarcely to be termed think 
ing; is much leſs intenſe than when the 
mind is eagefly fixed on the conſideration, of 
ſome one important,. or apparently important. 
chject, either of ſtudy or paſſion, which en- 
rages its whole attention ;. yet the tendency 
or a too actes imagination to paſs, by the 
lighteſt affoctations, from one object to ano- 
mer; to arrange, and conhect, by ſ uch ſlight. g 
ſociations,” the moſt diſſimilar, and incon« 
gruous 5 as they indicate a nearer approach 
bo, and reſemblance of, Inſanity, thai mere_ 
litenſeneſs of thinking and as that vicinity, 
and ſimilitude, are here ſuppoſed to be con- 
litational ; they not only mark a weakneſs 
af mind, meompatible with great reaſoning 
powers, and tending to obſtruct, and impede 
"ur progreſs, in all the maſt rational aud va- 
uable purſuits, of life; but are more fle- 
0 vently inſtrumental in the . production of 
vanity, by giving energy, and effect, to 
A K k k other 
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other cauſes, which, without ſuch aſſiſtance, 
might more commonly fail to produce it, 
than; mere application of mind, however in- 
tenſe, to one object; or N than r 
other cauſe whatever. $1944 "5 


'F o x an imagination naturally too aAive, 
and fanciful, not only tends to excite, and 
propagate, that inordinate- activity of the 
brain, ſo eſſential to the exiſtence of Inſanity ; 


but! is capable of giving ſtrength; and effici. 
eney, perhaps to every other agent which 
may concur in the production of that diſor- 


der; and eſpecially of aggravating, and 


{frengthening the paſſions, by exciting, nou- 


riſhing, and confirming, prejudice, and er- 
ror; by railing up an army of ideas congenial 
to their nature, and hoſtile to reaſon, and 
moderation; ; and thus fomenting, ſtimula- 


ting, and giving habit, and vigour, to their 
folly, and madneſs. FE Os 


- INDEED ſtrength of pelt, activity of 

imagination, and erroneous judgment, are ſo 

inticciately conneQted, fo aid and ſupport each 
| other, 


of INSANITY. ; 


other, and are ſo oppoſite to, and deſtructive 

of, ſound reaſon, that whenever any of them 
have ariſen to a great height, and flouriſh in 
the extreme, they partake of the nature of 
luſanity, from which they differ not ſo much 
in kind, as in degree. 


Tur too great activity of imagination 
here intended, though often combined with, 


proportion · as it is connected with it, it tends: 
to diminiſn. It implies an-incapacity of cloſe; 
attention; an inability to retain a number of 


and deliberately to compare, and appreciate, 
their relations; in ſhort, it implies a defect 
of judgment : but judgment is eſſential to. 
genius; which cannot exiſt without a large 
portion of it and. is then only perfect, when, 

to a rich vein of imagination, are added the” 
neſt comprehenſive views, and nice diſerimi- 
nations, of this diſcerning; aud governing - 
fieuley. For, as the judicious Dr. Gx- 


« imagination, totally deſlitute of afſiſtance 
K K K 2 from 


is entirely diftin& from genius; which, in 


related objects in the mind, at the ſame time 


aD very ingeniouſly remarks, . the fineſt 
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from judgmens, would in . fame meaſun 
$..xeſemble a blind man, who may be very 
din denterous in greping the right road, but 
it gannat know cortainly, whether he con- 
„ tinuos in it, and has uo moans of recover 
te ing it, if once he ſtrays,” I, ,;: 


tion, 
add. v 
of ſy! 
and d 
truth 
are no 
vation 
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Ap as genius cannot exiſt in any: cini 
denk degree without judgment; and, as Judge 


ment is the power of regulating the activity AN 
ef imagination, of arreſting its too*rapid pro, li: ai 
tefs, of fixing its attention, and of directing lng u. 

0 operations, and exertions, to ſome certain, Wſpaticat 
Rroper, and important end; ſo the too acc Miſ'*uiion 
tive ſtate of imagination which L here cond iſ®us ju 
der as fubverſine of mental perfection, aud iſs it is 
productive of Inſauity, is ſuch an actiiity hich 
as the mind has nat power to check, as the Mich, 
Judgment cannot regulate,” or control; iſ us; 
which, when; not in ſome: degree fixed by , tha 
paſſion, fits at random from abjec ta obied, Mhoigme 
8 4 een _ e atten· t thoſ 
; let 51 an heir un 

- 2 ian 
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of ſymetry and diſproportion, of - regularity 
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Ing without its proper. guide and to be im. 
patient of the flow proceedings. of minute at- 


ous judgment that true genius is, as rare, 
git is excellent ; aud activity of imagination, . 
mich is no uncommon | endowment, and 
zhich, as well as judgment, is eſſential to 
genius, is more frequently the parent of fol- 
„ than, the companion, and aſſiſtaut, of: 
Þdgment, in the production, and ſupport, 
t thoſe great, and ſublime exertions, to which 
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tion, and that juſt diſcrimination of ſaitable 
and E of. ſimilitude and difference; F 


and diſorder, of beauty and deformity, 7 
truth and falſhood, af right and wrong, which 
are not to be acquired without patient obfer- 
vation, and exact judgment, fo eſſelitial to 


i we, t to run into this error . A 


rulian, and the, ſevere. conſtraint of. ferupus, 


heir united operation . Sagable of raiſing the . 
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SNR activity of imagination is ſo nearly 


related to felly ; and ſince, wherever it exiſts 


in any great degree, whether by nature 
by habit, or by the occaſional influence of 


| ſome ſtrong emotion; and particularly by 
love, a paſſion in which imagination reigns 


unrivalled ; it muſt frequently put the brain 
into a ſtate nearly reſembling that which is 
connected with a diſordered mind; it is cal- 
culated to give occaſion to Inſanity, as well 
by the very active vibratiens which it excites 
in the fibres and veſſels of the brain, as by 
its natural alliance with folly. It is with 
much propriety, therefore, that the Pozr 
or NaTurE * has connected, by this com- 


mon charaQer of imagination, the poet, the 


lov er, and the madman. = 


0 F/ the gester of dnsgiustben in the 


ere of In u. 1 ſhall have Kegan. 


's 


. 4 „„ 


'* The lunatic; the EL and the poet, 
Are of i imagination all * 
One ſees more devils, Sc. 


Suakrsr Anf s Midſummer Night's 3 Ad. V. Seeue l 
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to make ſome farther obſervations, i in treat- 
ing of the next ſogrce of this diſorder, to 
which I now proceed. 7 


II 1 11 B Ec I . Y 5 * I ND. | 
4 f 

By imbecility of mind, 1 underſtand that 4 
bilitated ſtate of its faculties, which renders 
it incapable of withdrawing i its attention from 
my train of thinking in which it is engaged, 
üſpoſes it to be carried away by the impulſe 
of the paſſions, or deluded by the haſty and 
ſuperficial combinations of 1 imagination; 3 and 
s ſubverſive of ſelf. command, rational con- 

duct, and ſound judgment. 


' 


enſts originally, and by nature, as it often 
wpears to do, may be no inconſiderable in- 
ſrument in the production of Inſanity. How 


ſud on the effects of an inability to withdraw 
lhe attention of the mind from any particu · 
lu train of thinking; and of the influence 


iy 

[ 

* 
Ta 


A wzax judgment, therefore, where Is; 


may give occaſion to this diſorder, will be 
ovious, from a recollection of what has been 


4 1 A Us Es 3 


of che paſſions'; and. from & eonHderation o I incl 
what hasGuſt been advanced, relative to too trutl 
great activity of imagination. ec. 


L 

B u T. tho imherffity of mind, and 3 

weakneſs of falgmet, may often be original, Wl Fug. 
and natural ; are more frequently, per. 5 

| haps, "the beg of the paſſions, 1magina« ſie 

tion, and prejudices ; . Which, by at a thouſand Wl ſect, 

r ee and 1 wg aſſociation, fluen 
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5 5 ring ro ae every bee — et- 
ror, and deluſion. | 
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"7 DEED > ſuch i is the power of the paſſions, 
imagination; and prejudices, united, as al- 
moſt totally to confoung truth and falſhood, 
right ; and wrong; and it may, I believe, be 
laid down as an undoubted maxim, rhat un-Wiſ 770 
der their influence, we may petſuade ourſelves 
to believe whatever we.. pleaſe ; or rathet, 
whatever the habitual tendency of our mivds 

| inen 
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F INS r op 
inclines us, to believe: * not only things the 
truth 0 of which has not been, or cannot be 
demonflrated; but which are oppoſed byavery 
high degree, 0f of, probable evidence, c or of which it 
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Tay s one « political hit; or one religious 
ſect, or an individual any way under the in- 
fluence of ſtrong prejudice,” will believe, on 


the ſlighteſt grounds, whatever is ill of ano- 
ther pauty, or ſe&, or individual. Infidels of 
ſome ſorts, will not believe the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence in favour of the chriſtian reve lation; ; 
but will give credit to the weakeſt reaſonings, 
Or rthe idleſt ſtories, 2 it, or where it is no 
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* Plura mult denen jeden ods; aut amore, aut enpidio 7 
te, aut jracundia, aut dolore, aut lætitia, aut. ſpe, aut timore, 
ut errore, aut alique permotione mentis, quam veritate, aut 
peſcripto, aut juris no ma aliqua, aut judicii formula, aut le- 
bus. Cicb ROH de Oratore, Lib. II. n. . wal 4 
brur. & hs edit. deo. p · 345. E 7 
For men are more epa ere in their j jad ment by 
datred or love, or defire; or an: zer, or grief, or joy, or Toes or, 
ear, or error, or Some ot her pathon/ of. the mind, than by by truth, or 1 
Vary H abliſhed 'decree, or by any rule of rights « or * a le 
1 of Judgment, or by the laws? . 
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way concerned.“ Theſe are perſons of weak . 
minds, and ſmall underſtandings 3 Who, with | : 
the meaneſt reaſoning powers, have the vanity a 
to fancy themſelves ſagacious obſervers, acute . 
reaſoners, and ſuperior to the ſuperſtitious d 
prejudices of the vulgar. Such is the power 
of the paſſions 3 ſuch the force of habit; ſuch 9 
the deluſion of wrong aſſociations, and of an .. 
incorrect, and unſubdued imagination. 
| N n be 

WG HE Cauſe of all theſe errors is imbecillity ho 
of mind; in the production of which, though no 

the agency of the paſſions, of habit, and of 

wrong aſſociations, and prejudice, is added to 
CV r and 

I mean not to compreh end in this cenſure the philoſophical mer 
Aeiſts; ſuch as really deſerve thut appellation 5 among whom are, ſlip] 
I am perſuaded, men of undoubted abilities, and exalted virtues, "ng 


whoſe names ought ever to be mentioned with reſpect, and affec- 
tion. In this claſs muſt be reckoned Hume, though too Much tivit 
led aftray by the pride of originality, and the affectation of no- 1 
velty; and highly blameable for his prejudices againſt the cler. Or Ir 
: and Rovss e Au, though at length driven into Inſawty, 77 bei 
| Po hvelinefs of his imagination, and the ſenſibility of his zom: Ola 
but Vol TAIIE, I fear, muſt be excluded: the brightneſt o rapid 
whoſe genius would have ſhed a luſtre on his name, and bat Pio 
made him the admiration and delight of his own, and of future lend. 
ages; had it not been obſcured by certain dark, and unplealing 
Hades in his character, which lefſen our eſteem for him 24 
man ; and, while oy confirm to him the title of a wit, degrade 
him from the rank of a philoſopher. . 
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that of an incorrect, and unſubdued imagina- 
tion; yet the chief ſource of this imbecillity, 
when not derived from the original ſtructure, 
or conſequent injury, of the brain, ſeems to 
be a too active, and ill conducted imagina- 
tion; without the undue influence of which 
our very paſſions, which owe much of their 
violence to imagination, . would become gentle 
and temperate, our prejudices would never 
be formed, or ſoon ceaſe, aud judgment, 
however weak by nature, would:lead-us into 
no material error. ee e e 


Fo x it is * 8 of 1 to collect 
and bring together ideas, which, when un- 
aided by due deliberation, 'and ſound: judg- 
ment, it ts diſpoſed to combine by any, the 
ſigbteſt, meſt arbitrary, and accidental rela- 
tions; and when, therefore, in a ſtate of ac- 
tivity, to prefent to the mind, at one view, 
or in quick ſucceſſion, and to eonnect and af- 
| ſociate, when thus preſented, whatever in its 


rapid progreſs'it perecives to poſſoft —_— fuck 
lender relations. e 
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So * 1 1 4 pb Warnzls 
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CY 


ON ta x the'frovince of rh fund jtdg- 


det 


wh nt, is to conſider the ideas which Are pte. 
ſetltedl to them with 'deliberate attentiön, and ha 
to #8je&t all-Night; arbittary;i andvpceidental I ul 

relations; 00 6 only t6 wWtange, :e6inbine, and abl 
geist our 2 F aeberdilig to theſs ela. it; 

tions which are ſttang, permanieiit, and found- uni 
vd on tlie true 0 b proper nature of ing” duc 
TY #1: DIDO 7. 99010 19 100 SI615« TP. 16 
I bthey, words; the one: deals in imagina 4 


Inſa 
relations ; the other in real ones; the one in M 
the wildneſs of invention, and the brilliancy 


of wit; the other in the ſoberneſs of truth and 


& +4; © „ 9 3+ F 7 * 7 4 
arb ation. \ LY PRI e 210 ir 1492 
A 88 | 


25 8 * 
- 145 1 


Wu v, 9 "hin ER: Ser 1 080 
9 to the light, accidental, and arbitrary 


combinations of fancy, which is only due to MH 
the intimate, permanent, and natural ones of mW 
reaſon, it is then in an unſound, and fickly er 
ſtate: and, the perſon ſo diſordered 1 in under M 7 

- ſtanding, and ſo irrationally judging, is to ip 
be conſidered as inſane ; nk the diſorder 1 Pt 
may be in fo low a degree as fearcely oh 

be perceptible, and he may not be deemed 28. 

| d. 


„ ſuch by the ping mankind. 
1 Tait 


Turs is the ſtate ef mind which L have 
deſciibed! is conſtituting hotiana]! Iiſunity. It 
has no relation to n nite tuch: i but 
when combined With Paffſon ofvany3icontiders 
able duration, or violence. n ſoonbr; Or later, 
it generally is; ſuoh intenſe, incoſfant, and 
uniform Aleity of: mind; is at length ro- 
duced: As Yetrders- it exceedingly hablke to aſ- 
ſume the pee of deal, and Phireititic 


ge. muon $13. vnmeb itn; Nt ond 
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"Scarctry any kerbiedlks of Sits 
ninally; tlie ſame diſeaſe, afe, in'everyFynip> 
tom, exactly alike ; \there being -vſually mere 
or leſs difference,” Both in the number, anfl 
nature, of the” fymptoms, and in their do- 
prees of violetics** and yet they are not Witk- 
out propriety called'by*the'fame nate; ſinet 
they agree in thoſe leading fymptsins which 


i ſologiſt, have termed pathognomonic, aud 


under as i to, and dare of, 
- the 
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the diſeaſe: but as the concourſe of 1ymptoms, 
or, in other words, as the diſeaſe, varies, 


while the name remains unchanged; ſo the och 
proximate, or phyſical, cauſe, that cguſe WI '7* 
which exiting, continuing, changing, or ctafine, Ml © 
the diſeaſe muſt exiſt, continue, change, or ceaſe,*... Ml © 
will of coutſe vary alfo :: for though the name : 
of the diſeaſe be ſtill the ſame, yet is its whole, il I 
and real nature, different: a circumſtance wha 
which, in conſidering the proximate cauſe # 
of diſcaſes, cannot be too carefully attend ah 
ed to. o OP oY en th 
on ET eur 
As it 1s FEr4 perhaps altogether, impoſ- WM ituat 
ſible to arrive at the knowledge of the true, '*{al 
and proximate, or phy ſical cauſe, of woſl inme: 
diſorders, , we muſt, for the greateſt part, mind ; 
reſt . ſatisfied with. 2 few imperfect con- ie pe 
jectures on this head; and may think our that ur 
ſelves happy, if, by accurate obſervation 
and juſt deduction from plain and undoubte * 
facts, we can diſcover ſome very general cauſe . . 


which always accompanies the diſorder; 9 
. „ certal 


+ Gavsrr Inflitut, Path , bt. 18 
See above, p. --4 1 * Mae, ö : 
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certain ſpecific cauſes, which are, one or 
other of them, inſeparable from the ſeveral 
ſpecies ; and can invariably obſerve that ſuch 
cauſe, or cauſes, being taken away, the dif. 
eaſe either immediately, or , ceaſes. 


Tus proximate conſis of Inſanity, from - — 
whatever remote cauſe, or cauſes, it may de- ; 
the brain. For ſince its action is immediately 
on the mind itſelf, whoſe operations it power- 
fally influences, and greatly deranges; its 
ituation muſt be in that organ which is uni- 
ſerſal ly, and juſtly, acknowledged to be the 


nind ; and on whoſe ſound, and perfect ſtate, 
the perfect operations of the latter, during 
that union, ſeem entirely to depend. 


In confirmation of this, it may be obſerv- 
cd, that in all violent degrees of Inſanity ; as 
In the phrenitic, highly maniacal, or rapiely 
ncoherent ; or in any of the ſpecies of notio- 
mal lnſanity when approaching to a phrenitic 
| re; there is always an increaſed aQivity, 
and 


— 


A 


nye its origin, is, without doubt, ſeated in 


immediate ſeat of union between the body and 


1 


9 
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and turgeſcency,. of the veſſels aß tlie brain, 
25 appears: obvious from the fluſhing: of the 
faces redneſs of the eyes, heat and pain of the 
_ activity of imagination, and perpetual 
watching, moſt, or all of Which, may uſu- 


RT, 

ay; be obſerved | in this ſtate of TRA relic 

1 1 n allo = e that, Cn of OB 
the remote cauſes of this diſorder, are ſeated in Pal 

the brain ; as water in its ventricles, i im its ſub- b 
ſtance, and betweenits membrances;/audtheva- 7 
rious other diſordered ſtates of this organ, and its wing 
connections, enumerated among the appear. b 11 
ances on diſſebtion: that it is often combined 10 1 
with other. diſeaſes whoſe immediate ſource. is 102 
indiſputably 1 in the brain; AS: dizzineſs, deaf- Wi 
neſs, a>ſenſe. of weight, ſtricture, and numb- fler 
neſs, acroſs the forehead, upon the crown, cute 

or at the back part, of the head, habitual head- th 3 

| .-:.aM pain over the'eyes, epilepſy, palſy, po. (it 
plexy, or the like: and that ſuch diſorders t Ty 
7 of the nerves, ariſing from cauſes whoſe ſitu- 200 7 
5 ation is remote from/the brain, as either ob- ect 
ſtruct, deprave or excite, 'falſe ſenſation, and i; 1 


{ quently te terminate in Inſanity ; as well - 
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its other remote oo Vhich; axe not imme - 4 
dately connected with. the he, eyd; Ae, ofte! en 
known 80 eilt, in, So great degree, without © 
aeg tis Manes ſymptom ot charpider. © 


11,19 oY 


As t e proximate cauſe th nity always | 
100 10 15 8 blain; Cf: NY is obvious that it 
uſt, ſome Way ör orfie?, 0 affect ft, and 
5 7 in it WONT Mitiong, Sr vibrations, as 
hall give Tile ebe ha of ideas, ir no- 
tions, which © 112 igt 5 find Arcady . 
giy yen tn of Ittlanity. kk, the tföte: the fear of. 
” of nally "ict 25 let be in any other 
Kite doch Lit Sim At fyrapathetically 
1005 ui en of blob. to the e Head, 
and a chaugs in the citcytatiir, br” vib 
thotions;” 'df thi brain; before" it! cat? eccite 
the ficalfelt ttichral Glide. und, even thoſe 
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Ax p as ſuch great, and permanent ehange, the 
285 to the exiſtence of Inſanity, is mot Wl of 
frequently” the effect of an increaſed activity per 
of the ſmall arteries, and a conſequent tur : cul 
geſceney of the whole vaſcular ſyſtem of the Wl dit 
brain; - which ſeldom fail to accompany 1 the whe 
beginning, and are never abſent from the i ting 
violent: ſtates, of this diſorder ; ; we ate led mea 
by a. knowledge of this cauſe, to very uſeful, 
and important, practical concluſions, md d.. 


rected to a ng method of cure; ſince it Joſt 
points out to us the great advantage which lter 
we may expe 1 to derive from evacuations in cauſ 
almoſt every recent, and violent caſe of fa 

| ſanity; ; and eſpecially from ſopical e evacua- 15 


tions from the head; and ſrom ſuch other 
means, as can, in any way, divert thei impe- 
dus of the bleod from the. veſtels of the brain, 
and abate their preternatural activity. Aud 
happily, the obvious ſymptoms | Which uſual 
| accompany this increaſed aQivity, and tütgek 
<ency, of the veſlels of the brain, readily ind 
-Cate its exiſtence, and. its degree of violence 
But as the brain may be ih a pletharic fats 
Ahes the reſt of dhe body: i is not fo; m_—_ 


4 
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the remote cauſes. of Inſanity. being capable 


of exciting a turgeſcency in the brain, inde* 


cular ſyſtem 3 we may fee the neceſſity of 
dtinguiſhing when there is a general, and 
when only a local, plenitude ; and of regula- 


means of relieving the head. 


Ix will appear obvious, too, from what has 


often remain, when the origin: 
cauſe is taken away. This fre 
lens, when the cauſe has continued. foe A 
lug time unſuſpected, or unſubdued; and 
has, therefore, been gradually the occaſion. 
of ſuch a change in the economy of the brain, 
cannot eaſily be rectiſied; though the origi- 
wal, and exciting, cauſe, on which it now 
uo longer depends for exiſtence, ſhould be ta- 
ken away. Thus when Inſanity has taken its. 
iſe fiom a fever, or a fuppreſſion of the mens 
les the diſorder often remains long after theſe 
auſes have been removed; and eſpecially if 
be fever has been obſtinate, and violent; 

M m m 2 or 


- 


pendently of any general fulneſs of the vaſ- 


juſt been remarked above, why Inſanity may 


ting accordingly, our evacuations, and other 8 
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the? reaſons, Thews the importance of ey, 


ail formidable diſbrders. 


ver, or to explain it, would, I fear, be fruit- 
leſs. This, however, T think I may ſafely 
ſay, that, as the neareſt; aud moſt [ſpecific 


ferfe and healthful tane, or texture, or cf 
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or it Has been 16hp before the ſuppreſſed eve 
cuation chuld be reſtored. This, among o- 


and Vigerots help, in theſe molt diſtreſſug, 
1 hs i 
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Or the real proximate, or phyſical; gauſe, 
T can ſay but little. The attempt to diſco- 


cauſes,” which we can diſcover, ſeem to be 
either a gradual congeſtion of fluids, of fone 
kind or other, in the brain; or ſuch a ſudden 
determination of the circulating fluids to that 
organ; as produces "the ſame effect; or ay 
other cauſe of 'pretefnatural compreſſion of 
the brain; ſo"'th&* true, and actual,  proxi 
mate cauſe of Infanity; of whatever ſpeciet, 
is not only ſeated in the brain, but is ſuch 
degree of compreſſion, or condenſatian, of the mt- 
dlllary ſubſtance of the brain,--<or of that pan 
of it, by" means of which the mtercourſe betwets 
the mind and body, is carried on, and on whit 


tenq), 
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imey, the perſtetion "of hat intereounſt;-and of 
ill the mental operdtions;} dejends,-=-ax. gives riſe 
11 images in ibꝛ bruin, nas exiſting externally, 
wh eh. have #ithere no" ewijtance: in nature, or de 
wt eriſt us they unt an has dimm, ar in that place, 
ſupoſed ts eri; an to fich nalions as are obvjn. 
eu ly abſurd in their kind, or degree, aud coulg. 


only or iginate rom an unſound fate, and. und. 
operation, of the brain. But what are the. ſpe=. 


fic degrees of compreſſion, or condenſation; 
what are precifely the parts compreſſed,” or 
condenſed; how variations in theſetreſpects- 
produce eirktibs⸗ of Infanity z and what are 
thoſe variations; muſt, I fear, for ever re-. 
min among the deficiences of our knowled ge 
of theſe nice, and intricate, matters. There 
ze, however, other variations, connected 
Vith the proximate cauſes of Inſanity, which. 
are more obvious; and evidently differ in 

kind and degree, in the various ſpecies; and 
1. degrees of that diſorder. Theſe variations 
10 be reduced, I Kink, to four Reader. For — 


. The F arteries X the brain may be 


n 100 active a ſtate, and V produce by 
10 their 
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their undue activity, turgeſcency,. compreſ- 
ſion, and an approach to inflammation; du- 
ring which ſtate if An inſane perſon die, not 
only the 'veins, and arteries, ate all found 
turgid with blood, but the brain ſo expands 
itſelf on the taking off of the upper hemiſ- 
phere of the ſkull, that no compreſſion can 
again reduce it within i its rung boundaries: 


1 a brain may an compreſſe in 2 
gradual accumulation in its veins, and ſinu- 


ſes, without any increaſed activity of the ar- 
teries Qrom | | 


III. WArxx, or other preternatural ſub- 
ſtances, may occupy a place, which does not 
belong to them, in the brain; or parts en- 
larged by diſeaſe may occupy too great 2 to 
| ſpace ; and, by their bulk, may comprets turg, 
as medullary ſubſtance no Oren— ſary: 


Tv. Tuxxx may be a change in the io WY vate 
mate, and inviſible texture, in what HART- brain 
LEY calls the infiniteſimal particles, of the l- 
medullary em of the brain; on * 

all/, 
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ally, and inſenfibly, produced xeither-without 

the preſence,” or intervention, of any of the 
above obvious cauſes ;z or by the mediation of 
one; or other, of them, from which it prima 
rily derived ite origin. Indeed all theſe cau- 
ſes may not only be combined with, but may 
neee e RO another. Thus 


11. 


1. Tur fiſt cauſe, or.a 100 aftive Gate of 8 
the ſmall arteries in the; brain, may. [11], pro- 
duce an acenmulation of blood in the veins, 
and ſinuſes of the brain: may [111] generate 
water, or other preternatural, or morbid ſub. 
ſtances, in that organ or (1V] may occaſion 
an alteration in its texture. ang Ft 


4 1 44's — 2 115 Wy ir 


2. Compreſſion. let an accumulation: of 

blood in the-veins and ſinuſes, may 11 ex cite 
a too active ſtate of the ſmall arte ies, with 
turgeſcency, and compreſſion of the medul- 
ry ſubſtanee ſrom ſueh turgeſcency : 
or Tu; may give occaſion to rhe generation of 


„ Wy v:tcr, ordther preter natural ſubſtan ces, in the 
4 brain WP ts bh ro an Nee in its texture. 
| edi doit! Ea 


ly» Wh: 1 „ Wi 


ug 1 — wreterhathen {uhs 
Nantes, yiu the hf, may {1], dy; compreſ- 
ſonpandrrtitationy be the cabſes of too great 
activity of he arterits. ror: ELI JR, by ibe 
Fame! meds, oc, en. :an.iacou wulation of 
blood an dhe deins] rand uſees ; n the oue 
haud, by ſtimuia ting too great atiyity the 
ſmall arteries, and on the other, by impe- 
ding thie'freutericu'sf dle Vida thrdugh tte 
"veins and ſthvſes; land obſtrocting Its — 
Fro nb Head Lor Iv may Wy a change 


in ee lde ef the medullaty: ſubſtanch of 
the Deghg i io 411364191974 1901» 544 ne, 
i ο, wma! 1] 30: 16410 16117 1 


4. OR a preternatural; texture of the brin 
may be the origin I] of increaſed activity of 


the:{(wallarteves,;by:obfiretinghepaſige 
of the bldod-through:xhtass avid variouſly. fie 
awlaturg; them by: prdviduſly; exctingundue 
dtiention l pf rain, 1parditiate paſſione of 
a (rk eee ee pres 1 

to too ãntenſe, and unrated chiokzrs 
too actiye acftate bfimaginatien lle 
cumulatitin: of bind n th ag de 


by the ſame means which gave riſe tothe too ze. 


FEY þ 7 8 
; we 


tive ſt ite of ah ſmall arteries ; 4 eſpeci- | 
ally, in conſequence of ſueli increaſed acti- 
ity and {11} in the ſame way, of water, 
and other .Pretern aol ſubſtances, in the 
brain. 


Bur that we may the better underſtand how 
theſe variations of the proximate cauſe of In- 
ſanity, are inſtrumental in the production of 
its various ſpecies, it will be proper to take a 
ſhort view. of the natural operations of the 
mind, and brain, relative to ideas, and no- 
ons ; and then to conſider the manner, in 
which theſe ſeveral preternatural ſtates of the 
brain diſturb the natural current, and con. 
found the ordinary, and eſtabliihed connec- 
tons, of our motions, and ideas. After which 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew how ſuch ſtates are 
lated to, and in what manner they are pro- 
luctive of, the ſeveral ſpecies of Inſanity. - 


Sens AT IONS, which are the inſtruments, 
Ind vehicles, and furniſh the materials, of 
bay know, are conveyed: to the mind, as 
as been explained already, by certain vibras 
ans, or motions, excited by their objects 
Nn n on 
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on the medullary ſubſtance of the nerves, 0 
of fome ſubtile matter contained in them, on 
which their power, or irritability, depends, 
and propagated along the nerves to the brain; 
where, as they are perceived by the mind, 
they are termed IpE as. 


TE vibrations thus excited in the brain by 
external objects, have certain ſpecific qualities, 
correſponding to the objectswhieh excitedthem 
ſo that each object, in nature, has its ſpecific 
and determinate vibrations, 1 in the brain: and 
8 theſe vibrations excite in the mind diſtind 
and ſpecific, ideas, of the objects to which the 
relate. n 


1s Sen ideas may TY excited in \ the mink a 
Any time, during the abſence of their objefts 
hy; whateve is capable of reneying the ſpeti 


fic vibrations which heleng to them. xe pi 
Tus abſence of their propes objec 15 1 15 


Aly ſupplied, and their ſpecific e 
rengwed, by: thoſe accidental, e 
trary IE 9 


which the ideas of external objects are, as it 
were repolited, in the mind, phi which reſult 
from its natural propenſity to bring into one 
view, and compare objects, and their ideal 
repreſentations, aud either to disjoin, or to 
unte them together. For when objects have 
thus paſſed in review before the mind, or have 
my way been preſented to its obſervation, at 
the ſame time, thoſe vibrations which have 
once exiſted together, or in immediate tuce 
ceſſion, are apt, on future occaſions, to vi- 
brate at the fame time, or to fucceed each * 
ther in the ſame order, and connection. 


Tag perception that the IE tas of the 
relations, and qualities, of ſuch objects of 
knſe, and whatever apprehenſions, or tents 
nents, it can deduce from its perception, and 
apegence,- of ſuch relations, and qualitier, 
we properly called NoTIONs'; and are ac- 
companied with correſponding vibrations, de- 
fired from, arid compounded of, the various: 
knible' vibrations to whieli they relate: and 
ae apt to recur to the mmi in certat and regu-· 
at trains, according to tiſè ordet of the ſenſi· 
ne - 


„ THUS KGG 


* 


ble, and ton vibrigivns; with which they "2 
are aflociated and combined. peta the 

| | con 

Wurm theſe idial 3 e ee rile 
occur to the mind in their natural order, and ſacc 
retain their original, natural, and rational al- Ive! 
ſociations ; and the mind can retard, or acce- 10 f 
lerate, their progreſs, to a certain degree, at rep: 
pleaſure ; and can deliberately conſider them, ted 
and compare the paſt with the preſent ;- when, the. 
of courſe, memory holds her ſeat, connecing WI cave 
conſciouſneſs, as HARTLEx terms it, is un- prese 
impaired, and the aſſociations of truth, aud 1 
decency, and propriety, and virtue, remain with 
4 uninjured ; in ſhort, when the mind can Ent 
regulate properly all its operations; it hy tent 
then in a ſound, and rational ſtate : but in w7 
proportion as the reverſe of this takes place, ad. 
in ſuch proportion is it in a ſtate of unſaund- en 0 
neſs, and Inſanity. | ſome 


.Nowfuch aninterruption ofthe regular cout becor 
of the vibrations of the brain, and of the right the | 
operations of the mind, may be produced by objeC 
each of the variations, above. enumerated, o Vigou 


the proximate cauſe of Inſanity. = vg of lif 
Cn: 


of INSANITY. a6p 


1. Too active a ſtate of the ſmall arteries of 
the brain, and the conſequent turgeſcency, 
compreſſion, and inflammatory tendency, give 
tie to high ſpirits; a quick and diſorderly 
ſucceflion of ideas, and notions j vivid and 
lively conceptions ; intenſe attention of mind 
to its own internal operations, without much 
regarding what paſſes without; ſuch anima- 
ted revival of internal ſenſitive vibrations, in 
the ablence of their external objects, as de- 
ccives the mind into a belief of their actual 
preſence; unnatural, and abſurd, combina- 
tions of ſenſitive, and of nctional-vibrations, 
with themſeives, and with each other; vio- 
lent, unreaſonable, ridiculous, and inconſiſ- 
tent emotions; exceſſive bodily exertions, the 
reſult of ſuch emotions; indecent, dangerous, 
and abſurd conduct; and a total want of a 
ſenſe of delicacy, propriety, and virtue : and 
ſometimes the compreſſion of the brain 
beconics 1o great, as almoſt entirely to deſtroy 
the knowledge, and perception of external 
objects; greatly to diminiſh irritability, and 
igour ; and, finally, to extinguelh the one 
of life altogether, 


2. Wuen 


CAUSES 


462 


a2. WBEN the brain is compreſſed by a 1 
gradual accumulation of blood in. the. veins, c 

and ſiuuſes, without any increaſed aQivity 

of the ſmall arterzes.; ſuch compreſſion at firſt 
only excites headach, a painful ſenſation of al 
numbneſs. and weight, in ſome part of the f 
head, as acroſs the forehead, on the crown, ol 
ar on the back part of the head, , dizzineſs, ſe 
paralytic trembling more or leſs, great ner- la 
vous debility, diminution of tone, indolence, m 
reſtleſſneſs, ſpaſms, and uncomfortable fee- a1 
lings, over the whole body, indigeſtion, hy- PU 
pochondriacal ſymptoms, low ſpirits, dejec- in 
tion, and melancholy: and the mind, una- 128 
is 


voidably contracting an habitual gloomineſs, 
and. being diſpoſed to dwell, with little in- cor 
termiſſion, upon ſome particular ideas of dil- 


treſs which, have happened to gain: poſſeſſion hat 
of its attention, ſoon loſes its capacity of Wl *** 
judging truly of things; and the veſſels of mo! 
the brain becoming, at length, active, by WI P. 
means of the intenſe, and paſſionate, atten- of t 
tion of the mind to the particular objects of and 
its diſtreſs; that organ begins to acquire all "ty 

| and WM vie 


the conditions of the preceding caule, 


the 
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Inſanity all thoſe ſymptoms to en 
cauſe is Ara to give. * my Poke! 


at firſt, Aymptoms of debility, ind 
ſpaſm, gloom, and dejection, dizzineſs, and 
other nervous, and paralytic ſymptoms, re- 
ſembling thoſe ariſing from venous accumu- 
lation, and compreſſion: but as it inoreaſes, it 
may often, Ithink, be diſcriminated, by dimneſs 
and imperfection of fight, enlargement of the 
pupils of the eyes, and ftaggering, and tripping, 
in walking: occaſionally, by irritation, it 
may excite ſome degree of the firſt ftate ; and 
is frequently, when very conſiderable, ac- 
companied with delirious rambling, incohe- 
rency, ſtupidity, and idiotiſm, and zermi- 
nates in death. Other preternatural fubſtan- 
ces may give occaſion to ſimilar effects; with 
more, or leſs, violence of delirium, in fuch 
proportion as the compreſſion, and ipritation, 
of the brain, happens to be greater or leſs, 
and to excite. more or lefs inflammatory acti- 
vity in its veſſels. But as water in the brain 


imate 


Wars x in the brain, may. produce, 
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imate cauſe ; as well as ſometimes, per. 
haps, from the ſecond, from the beginnings 
of which its ſymptoms do not ſeem to at- 
ford any certain diſtinction; the ſymptoms of 
increaſed” activity of the arteries, often, for 
this reaſon, precede thoſe ariſing from water 


„ 


in * mi 5 


i To HE b in the intimate lbenturwef 
lay ſubſtance of the brain, may give 


riſe to permanent diſorders in its natural vi- 


brations, without ſo much deranging its ope: 
rations, as to withdraw. the attention of the 
mind from external objects; or greatly, or 
very generally, to confound its aſſociations: 
whence may ariſe dejection, and melancholy, 


or too gteat flow of ſpirits, or frequent traui- 


tions from one to the other, er ſtrange fan- 


cies, and deceptions, and a great variety of | 


other notional, or maniacal, ſymptoms, in 
termixed with a large portion of apparently 
; good ſenſe, and ſound reaſon :—or' the altera - 
tion in its texture may be ſo great, that the 
procedure of its vibrations, and the afloci- 
ations, and operations, of the mind, may be 
5 perſeciy 


rerfeRtly deranged, 2 7 and ſen- 

ible vibratiuus may ſometames,. recur in the 
ablence of: their objects; ſo. as to produce a, 
perſuaſion of their actual preſence; without. 
wy ſuch injury of the brain as ſhall 


VE - OC». 


WW. 


calion to much irritation, in it, or produce 


my extraordinary activity of the ſmall arte - 
nes, intenſe ideal delirium, ſymptoms of 


great compreſſion, debility of body, and tones, 


much torpor of the natural, or the ſmalleſt 
perceptible injury of the vital, functi- 
dus: or the altered texture of the brain, 
or the Inſanity ariſing from it, may, at i 
tervals, excite the activity of its arte 
nous ſyſtem; and may pfoduce temporary 


fits of more violent Inſanity, in which the. 


paſſions may be greatly agitated; the deli- 
num may be perpetually, and intenſely, ide 


al, and the natural, and vital fun r By” 


, 


be much tiſturbed. OT OP 1 


Foil t 
Tux third: and 65510 150 variations of the 
ptoximate cauſe. of Inſanity, -exiſt, I, be- 
leve, much leſs commonly in the begin- 
ling of the diſorder, and give leſs frequent 


OOo O occaſion 


4 'EAVSES\ 


eveabibii to its firſt attacks, than the ff and 
ſecond; of one or other of which, they are 
more uſually the conſequences ; andd are, for 
the moſt part, the attendants of inveterate, 
and incurable Inf anity. This conſideration 
Vill account for their being ſo frequently met 
with ou opening the heads of inſune perſons, 
after death. And as increafed actiuity of the 
' ſmalt arteries is ſo common, and compreſſion 
ſo'infeparable, a companion of Inſanity ; we 
need not wonder that Mox6 aG@n1 ſhould in 
ſo many inſtances meet with a preternatural 


firmaneſs, and ſolidity, of the medullary ſub- 


Nanee of the bram, as to be tempted to ima - 
gine that ſuch hardneſs of that organ was the 
proximate cauſe of this diſorder, And though 


1 believe that water in the brain is rarely the 
original eauſe of Inſanit ys and moſt frequently. 


the attendant of an inveterate diſorder; yet] 


muſt confeſs that I have met with inſtances 


in which it has appeared to have been the ſole 
cauſe 3 and that I have ſeen it generated iu 3 


very ſhort time, in deliriums originating from 


TY * fiate of the brain. 


IHAvine 


of ' INSANEITY. bp 


HAvixe premiſed thus much in general 
concerning | the proximate, or rather thoſe 
approaching. neareſt to the pro ximate, cauſes 
of Inſauity: 1 ſhall now engeavour to apply 
what has been | advanced, to the particular 
ſpecies ; and to point out the agency of the 
ſeyeral cauſes, in the production of each. 


bs PungxITIC INSANLTY 4 may in raft 
itſelf upon every other ſpecies, whether ideal, 
or notional ; as may eaſily be collected from 
what has been ſaid upon each of them, aud 
upon the various remote cauſes of Inſanity 
zud may, therefore, be 1 in ſome way connect - 
ed with all the four proximate cauſes of this 
diſorder: but its own proper, and peculiar 
cauſe, is, invar} jably, an increaled, and al- 
moſt inflammatory, activity of the ſmall ar- 
teries, with the conſequent turgefcency, and 
compreſſion, of the brain. This 1s evident 
from the ſymptoms ;. and it demonfirated by 
"4 dilection; ſince all, I believe, who die in 


m O 6 this 


See above, Vol, I. * 12% 


4a cus ES 


this ſtats, are found with its arteries, and 
_—_ full of blood; and with”the'brain' {6 

turgid as to burſt een its confinement, as 
ſoon as the upper part of the ſkull is taken 
off; and though water is, likewiſe, uſually 
met with, it is not generally found in any 
lr en and —_— to be merely the 


Py F 4 + 7 


t itſelf upon all the biber 5 it has 
no neceſſary dependence, either upon them, 
or their cauſes, ſo far as they differ from its 
own ; and may begin, and terminate, without 
being connected with any of them; ſo little 
truth is there in the opinion of many of the 
moderns, and moſt of the antients, that it is 


the offspring of melancholy; ; or nothing more 


than melancholy. U to a degree of 
fury. * ER. l 7 4 


2 1 I Aut TR + confiling 
of four varieties, acknowledges various caules. 


FF lk Tus 
* See above, Vol. I. p. 88. 
4 See above, Vol. I. p. 136. 


juſanity, is a near "approach to, and often 


pity, and is uſually accompanied with inceſ- 


cut. It has for its cauſe ſuch an activity of 


prefſion, as produce high ſpirits,” delirious 
images, and a rapid flow of ideas that ate very 
lightly, or not at all, connected. When 


other variety of incoherent, or out of any 
other ſpecies of ideal, or out of notional, In- 
lauty, it owns no other cauſe ; but when it 
s derived from any of the other ſorts, this 


aivity of the ſmall veſſels of the braiu will 


e combined with the other cauſes from 
0 whence they took their riſe. In the former 
cale it is uſually curable, and often with eaſe, 
aud celerity 3 in the latter, it is more or leſs 


lb, according to the nature, aud duration, of 
tle original cauſe. 
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TAE frft variety, or ARDENT: inccherent 
merely an incipient ſtate of, phrenitic Inſa- 
fant talking, or raving, either en the ſame 
ſubject, or with ſudden tranſitions from one 


ſubject to another, as images and fancies oc 


the ſmall arteries of the brain, and ſuch +3 
conſequent degree of turgeſcency, and 'com- 


i is original, and has not ariſen out of any 


THE 


| 15 
| 
| 
i 
f 


Fux ſecond; variety of incoherent Inſa- 
nity, which, I have termed FLIGHTy, con- 
ſiſts in that kind of active ſtate of the brain 
which occaſions flightineſs of imagination, 
without any tendency to a phrenitic ſtate; 
and exhibits ſudden tranſitions, aud rapid 
flights, of fancy. It depends immediately 
on ſuch activity of circulation through the 


(mall arteries of the brain, as excites lively 


vibrations, in quick, and unconnected, or 
very Mlightly connected, ſucceſſions, and a 
great flow of ſpirits; but is without that in- 
tenſenefs, aud not productive of that great 


turgeſcency, which occaſion phrenitic Inſa- 


nity ;; and is unaccompanied with that ear. 
celine, and ſolicitude of mind, which tend 
to introduce it. It may ariſe out of maniacal, 
or out of whimſical, flighty, or ether ſpecics 
of notional, Inſanit y; and its immediate 
cauſe may be united with the ſecond, third, 
or fourth proximate Cauſe ; but moſt, fre- 
quently 1 think, with the fourth; and leaſt 

> With the third, which ſeems, to be more 


diſpoſed to ſtupify, 1 than. to enliven the ima 
gination. | 


'Fus 


» Se 
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TRE third variety of incoherent Hiſanity, 
which pe culiatly merits the name of uno 
NECTED, ariſes out of ſuch a ſtate of the brain, 
as produces, perpetually, trains of apparent- 
ly unconnected, or very ſlightly connected, 
ideas; with calm, and, not» inceſſant) but 
frequent, incoherent talking, or muttering ; 
without the ſmalleſt tendency to a phrenitie 
ſtate, or any flightineſs df imagination ; and 
Is ncarly"relared- to the third ſpecies of idio- 
tm, 4 from which it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed: 
by occalional- indications of ideal delirium. 
This variety always, bimagine; awes its ex- 
iſtence to the fourth proximate cauſe ef Inſa- 
ty ; and is rarely, if ever, capable of re- 
ceiving a cute. It ſeems never to, be origi- 
ginal, but alway to ſucceed ſome other {pecies. 
of ideal, or notional Inſanity. _ 


: * 
4 


1 ee and MC on And bh” 
peat KA. of enge accafioned by ſuch a 


>: F 
9 „ 


v See above, Vol. I. p. 83. 
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ſtate of che brain as produces an almoſt total 
pPtivatiou of thought, or a fixed aid ſenſelely 
uniformity; of the mental operations. It is, 
therefore, of d ſorts, and is either: s Turin 
and ſenſeleſs, or AR sENT and muſing: the 
firſt being more; eſpeeially accompanied with 
great defect of memory, and reſembling a 
good deal the delirium of old age; and the 
ſecond with a fluggiſhneſs of the mental fa- 
culties; and an inability to attend, to more 
than one object at once, and equal inability 
to remove the attention from one object to 
another. This variety ſeems to originate 
from a great compreſſion, or great: compact- 
neſs and ſolidity, of the brain, and ſometimes 
from both. In a few inſtances, I believe, it 
owes theſe conditions to the ſecond proximate 
cauſe; in which caſe, though obſtinate, and 
of long duration, it is ſometimes cured: but 
more frequently it ſeems to be incurable, 
and to derive its origin from the third, ot 
foutth, proximate cauſe, or from both united. 
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z: MAN4A CAL IxsANT TX. A ging 
vut of cyery;, other;ſpecies of Inſanity, THY 
ariginate fram any of the numerous cauſes 
this diferder 11 but being an, approach 80 2 
phrenitic ſtate, ſeems ever to be.accompanied 
with that degree of turgeſcency, which. rea» 
dly excites à too great activity of the, brain, | 
and too intenſe lenſitive vibrations, in the 
abſence, of the objects to which they relate 3 
and which, in proportion, as it is greater, or 
lets, Sives occaſion to maniacal ſymptoms, 
which! are more, or leſs, perpetual, and i in. 


tele, and. approach to, © t from, thoſe 
of phreuitie Inſanity. . 


a> 


Wu x, mans cal hana ariſes from the 
ff ff cauſe. 'ouly, without the participation of 
uy c of the others, it may be violent, and un- 
merrupted, and d may nearly approach to phres 
nitic c Inſanity ; ; but the. activity of the brain, 
wing no invetegate and chronic cauſe, may 
for the moſt part be eaſily appeaſed, and the 
ſanity readily overcome, i Proper medical 
cls vi; Deb vo — 


1 Ser abore, Vet; p. 144 


a4 AUS E 8 
Weittabat. When from the e ln i ts 


Kiay be def violent, and be interrupted by fl int 
= intervals; but, arifing from a more il «bj 
$460 obſwinzte cauſe, will uſually give gre: 
—— difficulty, and yield only to re: eve 
peated attacks, and long continuedefforts.— The I va: 
hid and jaurtb; cauſes, afford but little hope fill abje 
of a Perfect cure; mee,” though the manzeel WI emp 
Smptoms, in the fotuter caſe, may have con: i in th 


fiderable intermiſſions, and ſesm, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, entirely to ceaſe, the fymptoms of 
mental ſtupidity, nervous imbecillity, and 
bodity decay, will ſeldom terrumate but in 
perfect idiotiſm, and premature denth; and 


though, in the latter caſe, there may be very 


Tong mtervals, and good bodily health, the fall 

rations of the ad will rarely be com- it vit 

pletely reſtored,” returns of a, hi 8 o and ac 

—, Aelirtum Will be always to ye "apprehended, f inv 

aud an incurable. but often healthy idjotiſm, * 
L—7 may commence, and rernaini Waring life, which 
. may not unfrequeutly, under tlie attentive 

> guardian ſhip ef careful perſons, be prolong . 5. 

for a courſe of years, and only terminate wit 3 


the natural period of human life. 
7 7 E 1 "Was 
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. Wien the maniacal deliriom.has Jong 
interyals, and extends. pnly;q ons, t 20 fx 
chjects, the inſane periun qommenly enjgys 
geat degree of rationality, and: is nent 


even uncommonly acute, relative to ſuch ſub - 
jets as have ne Touneflior with th odfþct,cor 
objefts; - of delirtum : as was: Rogalart 

enplied in the elegant ati Um T'A4t0; viawd: 
in the leatn ed and ingenον IRAN v. x 
la theſbbeſesg the brain being in ani erltatleg ata 
ſalechtible/ Nats,” 26d Hübie co be ſtrorghy ar- 
eie by fonte certain ide ab, sr ee 
Wells upotr theta,” whenever tien“ deri, 
with 2 55 Arddur aht Hittrrfetreſs, W 
npidly increaſes rhe ofeftlarofF/ motiois f ths 
inall arteries 6F THE bfi, andthe abi of: 
ts vibrations { Atlck by £ theft” inttenſe artenticn. 
ad xciratedabtivn, the wage mne 


um _ * 
ee 8 5 ee 

198 l een rut El 
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Lee above, Vol. I. p- 109, and 1535. 
{ Ste abore, Vol. I. p. 249· 
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mots excited by dhe feat preſence of their 

5 bfr, afdthe fündk 98. deluded into a belief 
K Me A Kusl, Hi extertial, e iſtende of its 

Gen Hall fancies; And räberies- 3 


l foul 67 Visi „ain JF HIOERSBO9H:! 5 "A 


af the veſlels 


- 


e ſumilar to 


gt 


other z and (may Fay | 

the fame manner as 1 have above ſuppoſed the 
cauſes of thoſe ſpecies of Inſanity to var). 
zii, 1 2 Tur 


E * 
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| 2 Sce above; Vol. I. 5. 881 hs 
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Tut mptom of. auf del ufo! 
partly originate front eke ulual caufes-of+ 
hypochend ria ca rr ap th Hervolss debi- 
liy, exiſtingout of une Graingowhichynoſt; 
commonly: Ariſe frem exhauſtion; ior bfrom a 


diſordered Tate of the alitnentary:carial and 
partly from t lx great, and inordinate;allpttion ! 


of tlie brain 3 which may not 'ohby; give. ogeg - 
ſion to intenſe delirium, and to ſenſitive wile, 
apprehetiſisn, From-the | mere forc3:ofi.a dt 


juded imagination; but may ſo diſturuthe ur- 


dinary, and natural functions of; thec bring: 
and ſo diſorder the nerves in conſequence: of 
ſuch diſturbance, as to give riſe to Freterna 
tyra!, and deluſive ee ; and thus, in 


both ways, may giv becafion to Infanity. 4 


* "I 4 
„ Ie EA. * 10 3:4 


5. Derivsrve Invany, dhe firſt ſpecies 
of notional,” deing always a near approach to 
ſeme ſpecies of ideal Inſanity, muſt; in all 
caſes, he accompanied by a conſiderable degree 
compreſſion, compactneſs. or firmneſs, of 
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7. "CAUSBS +, 


—— of ts! aal grtorigs, But ad its 
threnſencls is exceedingly various, and it is 
oft, at intervals, which are... ſometimes 
pretty long ones ſp Aiminithed,, as ſcarcely 
to afford any retinĩning traces of .Ipſanity, the 
degree br open, and compatneſs, muſt 
| be-proporttonably.yatious im the ſame; indivi- 
dual, and; puſſeſa, in different neaſons,.. the 
differences bt N xcry::oxtenſive ſcale: and the 
attivity of the ſmall arteries: of the brain, 
bothiwthe fame, and : in different individuals, 
muſt ſoratimes riſe very high, at others be 
extremely; en . 0 ee art 
Ws 55 es: ariſe out ib every ether ER 
of notional Inſanity, or be” the mere relicks 
of {forge ſpecies:of idea] 3 and is often na other 
than m iocipient ſtate, or the mere termina- 
won of phrenitie Inſanjty: ſo it may originate 
trerg un af ebe four proxumaze cauſes, though 
it an Srdorn ariſe to any great height without 
ee 1e ſome degree of che fitht... 


"Wuzn it Dei its exiſtence from the 6h 


proximate cauſe only, Ks wy 1 the ſole 
, J ede uſe 
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cauſe of either variety, it net only nearly bor - 
ders upon ideal, but is often upon the very 
confines, of the phrenitic-. ſtate, But if, 1 in 
this caſe, it be attacked with vigour. and o- 
riginate from no very obſtinate, and tarmida- 
ble, remote cauſe; it mays. fox the maſk Parts 
be ſpeedily ſubdued, befare the brain geceives 
any material injury ; and . en a f 
goſpect Of a permanent eng. 0 


Tur fecond proximate cauſe is more e obſtt⸗ 
nate, but will commonly yield to the perle- 
vering efforts of medical bill. It i 15 capable | 
of giving occaſion ta either the t or the . 
cond uarieiy of deluſive Inſanity, and fa. every 
&pree of them, as the circurgitances.of com- 
grciſion, and irritation, gf the-arterious acti- 
vity, and the; concomutant intęnſenęſs of de- 
knun, and the natyre of the remote caufe, 
may Happen to vary. ; hut neuer can approach 
wa phrenitic Nate, till the compreſlian i is bes. 
come very .condderable,; the delirinm intenſe, 
ind a great degree of action has bes n-hy thee 
means exęited in the, ſmall arteries of the brain. 


rat thir proximate cauſe may, by 1 
lr degrees « of compreſſion, and icritation, and 
__othex 


4890 Al 


other correſponding circumſtances, produce 
ſimilar eſſects: but affords a leſs favourable 
proſpect of a happy termination: is often ac- 
cornpanied with --paralytic ſymptoms: fre. 
quently reduces the hopeleſs ſuffer in a ſhort 
time to a ſtate of 1 idiotiſm; and though ſome. 
times flow,” is more fre quently rapid, in its 
progreſs: z and rarely admits bf a long ſtate of 
ſuffering; or makes a laſting ſpectacle of hu- 
man degradation, and infirmity, If. a pro- 
tracted life of driv elling imbecillity. 1 


Tur fourth cauſe, though leſs Filet in 
its effects, leſs hoſtile to life, and rarely ſo 
totally ſubverſive of ſenſe and intelligent, ag 
the third, is obſtinate, and formidable, unleſs 
while recent, and affords * but an indifferent 
proſpect of a perfect reſtoration to foundneſs 
of mind. — when tlie change in 
the texture of the brain is very conſiderable, 
or the remote cauſes are fuch às extite much 


activity of mind, the intenſeneſs of the deli · 


rium may ſo excite the activity of the ſmmall 
arteries, as to induce © phrenitic* Infanity; 
which, udn, often lee the brain in 2 
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WHAT citcumſſingesz and} conditions, 
may determine deluſive Infanity to be of the 


mttoduction of any of the fpecies of ideal In- 
ſanity, may eaſily be collected from what has 


juſt been, obſerved, concerning the proximate 
caules of thoſe ſpecies, . 


#4 


xiTy * the, tones, and Vibrations, 1 of the 
brain, are lively, and the mind is in too wake= 
ful, and active a ſtate. There is that degree 
of irritability in the medullary fibres of the 
brain, and of the nervous power by which 
they are incited, and azitated. which renders 


luſceptible of quick, and animated, vibrati- 
m3; and which fits them for the excitement 
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ty, at length, frequeutly terminates in pers. 
fect idiotiſm, or exceflive, Bed, and incurable, 


frf, or ſecond, variety; or may favour the 


6. In all the degrees of Flnerrbr * 


them tremblingly alive to action, and eagerly 
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of vivid trains of ideas by the gentleſt im- 
; pulſe of exciting cauſes; and diſpoſes the 


* 


19.4 4 


vivid trains, thus excited, to follow, in ra- 
pid ſucceſſion, by the ſlighteſt connections, 
and the moſt remote aſſociations. 


Hxxcx it is that the fancifully inſane are 
talkative, quick, lively, acute, ingenious, 
witty, brilliant, and ſometimes ſublime. 


1s the loweſt degree of this ſpecies of In- 


ſanity, there is a certain activity of the arte- 
rious ſyſtem of the brain, which does not 


* 
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bat, proceeding from one degree to another, 
paſſes, from the firſt advances beyond the line 


: fanciful, though every intermediate ſtages 


to the utmoſt extreme of phrenitic Inſanity. 
Aud, as in its lower degree 'the diſorder has 
rather the appearance of uncommon ſenſe, and 
acuteneſs of parts, than of Infanity ; fo in 
the higheſt, the exceſſive quickneſs of ima- 
ciation, and rapidity of tranſition, from one 
aſſociation to another, perfectly deſtroy the 
appearance of coherency, andafſume the form, 
and character, of the moſt ſenſelels, and idio- 
tical raving. 


proximate cauſe, and depends on ſuch an ac- 
tive ſtate of the ſmall arteries of the brain, 
and ſuch a degree of turgeſceney and com- 
preſſion, as are adapted to give livelineſs, and 
vvacity, to the imagination, and to excite, 
in a rapid ſucceſſion, inecſſant trains ef ideas, 
which often ſaceeed each other by the flights 
eſt connections. It may proceed, however, 
more remotely, from any of the other proxi- 
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Ir is obvious that this perten of f Inſanity 
is more immediately connected with'the Fr ft 
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mate cauſes, whenever they happen to give 
occaſion, as they not unfrequently do, to 
ſuch a degree of excitement in the vibrations 
of the brain, and the oſcillations of its capile 


lary arteries, as are here deſcribed as neceffary 2 
- to the production of this ſpecies of Inſanity. ther 
7. WuiaIc Al INS AN NT v * is occafion- yi 

ed by ſuch a degree of compreſſion, and firm · 
neſs of the brain, as is adapted to render it W 
| too irritable; to excite, in a conſiderable de- ten 


gree, uncomfortable nervous feelings, a ge- 


neral gloom of mind, timidity and ſulpieion; 

to give frequent recurrency, and vigour to ſanit. 

vibrations of ſome particular kinds; and thus aud 1 

inceſſantly, and intenſely, to engage the at- pinal, 

tention of the mind to ſome particular objects; ſcare, 

and, by fixing and limiting its views, to comn 
give occaſion to a variety of unnatural, but hand, 

ſtrong, aſſociations; and ſo to confound the and 11 

Judgment, as to give to the moſt falſe and WM {lf 
n, the credit of the 9 Juſt, and true, becon 

Theſe MW ie 


V-5ce above, Vol, J. P. 1996 
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Theſe effects are greatly promoted by a long 
ſeries of habitual low ſpirits, by conſtitutio- 
nal, or acquired, irritability of paſſion, fan- 
eifulneſs of imagination, and unſoundneſs of 
jadgment. This ſpecies of Inſanity 1 is ofteo, 
therefore, the diſorder of ingenious, . and I 


ways, perhaps, of weak, timid, n little, 
minds. 


Wang it is in the extreme, it of- 
ten borders upon, or is connected with, 
fanciful Inſanity; but is more commonly re- 
lated to the gloomy varieties of pathetic In- 
lanity, out of which it frequently proceed: ; ö 
aud it is ſometimes pure, unmixed, and ori- 
zinal. As it is, not unuſually, fo ſlight, as 
ſcarcely to diſtinguiſh the inſane from the 
common ranks of mankind ; fo, on the other 
hand, as the compreſſion, or compaQneſs, 
and irritation, increaſe, as paſſion unites it- 
| ſelf to the other cauſes, and the attention 
becomes fixed, and. intenſe, it occaſionally 
riſes through all the intermediate degrees of 
notional, to the higheſt pitch of ideal, and 
ſenitic, Inſanity. 


As 


436 


kita the 'mind, under the influence of 


whimfical, is in a ſtate of leſs activity, and - 
excitement, than in ſanciſul Inſanity, ſo this * 
ſpecies is leſs dependent on the i proximate 11 
cauſe; from a low degree of which, however, 
it ſeems ſometimes to originate; and to which 
it ſometimes gives occaſion; and then, eſpe- je 
cially, approaches to fanciful Inſanity, and ki 
ſometimes paſſes on to the maniacal, and dit 
even to the phrenitic. But more frequently ch 
it ſeems to proceed from the ſecond; not ch 
uncommonly from the fais; and * rare · cat 
* from the third. * 
a 
8. Or IMPULSIVE Ins ANI v D I have dil we 
tinguiſhed four varzeties, all of which are ac- ſab 
companied with ſome degree of increaſed ac- _ 
tivity of the ſmall arteries, and of the ner- eg 
vous filaments, or of whatever it is that vi- pre 
brates, excites ideas, and conveys impulſes, Wl of 
in the medullary ſubſtance, of the brain: aly 
and this increaſed activity is greater or lcls; nity 
F „ SiS " totl 
con 
to tl 


* Yee above, Vol. I. p. 20% 


is exerted continually or at intervals; and is 
connected with high or low ſpirits 3 accord 


ing to the nature, and insufaneie, of the 


Iulanity. 1 0 


TE 2 variety Mi orig nate: from de- 


jection of ipirits, or from ſome one of the \ various 
kinds ot pathetic Inſanity ; ; which, ſuddenly 
dilappearing, are ſucceeded. by unexpected 
chearfulneſs, and an imaginary amendment; a 
change, however, which, in reality, only, indi- 
cates an ĩncreaſe of the difordervf the brain, and 
the commencement of a more than ordinarily 
adive ſtate of the oſcillations of its ſmall ar- 
teries, and of the vibrations of its medvilary 
ſubſtance, At other times it comes on al- 
| moſt immediately, and wich apparently, little 
or no antecedent Infanity ; with ſcaicely any 
preceding dejection, or the obvious influence 
of any conſiderable paſſion ; ; and is then uſu- 
aly the ſymptom of an incipient ideal Inſa- 
nity. In the latter caſe, it. is generally GWing 
tothe fir proximate cauſe alone. In th. former, 

commonly to the ſecond; - ſometimes, perl: aps 
to the third; and not very rarely to the fourth. 
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In the ſecond variety. there: is great irrita- 
bility of mind, and brain; derived from an 
habitual, and chronic, di ſorder of that organ; 
which owes its birth to injudicious educa- 
tion, and the early indulgence of ſroward in- 
linations, and perverſe paſſions; *\to hypo- 
chondriacal, and other nervous complaints; 
to ſome ſorts of patheric Inſanity ; to painful 
diſorders of the head; and to. whatever can 

_ occaſion a chronic accumulation of fluids inthe 
brain, and ſo diſtemper j it, as to give riſe to great 
nervaus irritability, ſoſceptibility of violent 
paſſion, ſtrong and permanent 'refentment, 
obſtinacy of temper, impatience of contradic- 
tion or reſtrain, and an irreſiſtible propenſity 
to purſue the impulſes of the preſent mo- 
ment. It 15 always accompabicd with the 
firſt proximate cauſe, when conſiderable ; but 

may originate from any of the other three; 
and eſpecially from the ſecond, and fourth. 

When violent, it frequently terminates in 

ſome ſpecies of ideal Inſavity. This, and 
the firft variety, are often the caules, and not 
uncommonly the conſequences, of exceflive 


drinking: and, in either caſe, they are in 
| general 


genefal caltly :curediy but exceedingly $4 to 
teturutz till by repetition, and the batiefo1 
influededofintoxication}/it is commonly reri- 

dered incurable, atich vfualy terminates in 


perfect idiotiſm. 


e OS rie iind Q” - 
Tas abi variety ee obette in the 
female ſex x is'the'offspring of great « nervous 
_ irritability; is always iminèdiately- excited by 
the fir f cauſe 4. moſt common) LY [ believe, 
oris gindtes* from. "the. ehe, -and, ſomeriines 
fow rh  faurth. t. viele 5 or tl he-moſt parts, 
rea al, tp. medtlicing.: u 18 very apt to res 
turn, Though uſually, the! diſorder of the 
fair ſ. ſex, it; ſometimes exiſts in the ether: 
and is even an vecaGonaliymprom of mania; 
cal, or ;Phregigic, Inſanity 4 0 e 


„nr n ot > 4 Ab v4, 

; n Hurts variety "3s + a very. near approach 

a Wl to Phrenitis Taſa apity 3 may ſucceed, any, of... 
i Wl be other! varieties, and may owe its exiſt» . 
i ence to the ſame cauſes ; bur always imme- 
e Jitely depends upon the frft proximate cauſe; 
aud lometimes, * upon that only: 
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ſome ſpecies of ideal Inſanity at fifiks into 
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2nd i is more or Jets cnt curable, according 
3 to its permaneney, the violence of its ſymp. 
1s, its connection with. any other ſpecies 

f lofavity, the nature of that Inſanity, 

and the natufe 'of he cauſes. from. EO. | 


may have ſprung; N f 0 eb etc 


9. SCHEMING INSANITY, „ of which os 
varieties, ſo far its reſpects its obje&, are innu- 
merable, may be diſtinguiſhed, with” a view 
to its origin, into wo Mit. I $0cke el 


Sobte r IIIEs it takes its riſe from intenſe | 
application of mind to, and ineeſſant and uni- 


form brooding over, forme one ohject; "which. 
N has tak en hold of the imagination, mid gained 
ie affection, as eſpecially, if not folely, wor- 
xy of attention, and purſuit 3: or for the at- 
tainment of Which the qualfications, and 
abilities, of the purſuer, are peculiarly, and | 
happily, adapted,—-Or it may gtow out of 
ſome other ſpecies of Inſanity, and ſpeing 
from the ſame cauſes. from which they Seti. 
ed their exiſtence. 4 1 
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| Tn the former caſe it receives its 9 | 
moſt commouly, from the ſecond cad of Its | 
tinity; but ſometimes, perhaps, from the 
ſurib: and owes its increafe, aviinatioti,! and 
impetuoſity, to the : aud, i the Laiter 
eile, from any of the cauſes from which they 
originated: but, eſpecially f. om the freund; , 
to which, RET, it : becomes . 3s added a 
ee n 7 q 


1r i is 1 W een 
vther in the leheming only z on which'oceat - 
fons it deviates into \falfrimportant, inifpmifive; 
whinfical,.:fancifuly delifive, ot indo ſome n- 
iety of patbetio Iuſauity ; according to the 
hature, or combination, of its caufes; er of 
the Inſanity. altogether-. Wheir the inter- 
mſſion is complete, I attribute it to the ſecond = 
uly, or to the. fr, and -fecohdjs cauſes 
ited, When it is imperfect/ and ſotne de- 
lee of Inſanity, however differantiivits Kind, 


frever remains, Ii ſuſpeꝙ tuch* obſtinaey of 
Wrder to ariſe from the fourth. 


Rrg 2) op 


492 + © FI 1 SE 8 
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1 T is a Cha prelude to maniacal and 


ut 
-Phreni itig Inſanity 5; to which it ſometimes t 
makes che moſt 2a pid advan ces. tt 
a}, 014 2 GUTSY 771 E $429; mn al 
' bit Ne 112 or SELF- TJMFORTANT: Ins A. #4 
Ni rg yſually proceeds from a conſiderable Bf +, 
a 6% ſuveterate.. Fate of; the! fourth Wil in 
Eauſe, ang is jocurable ;, and js thehonot ouly Wl + 
permanent, but; pretty. uniform 4 and has few eh 
eviations, rarely any great amendment, and abt 
no perfect intermiffions. But ſometimes it is ml 
leſa conſtants and unyieldiug, and hay longeror aj 
7 ſbester, intermiſſions 3 though it is ſtill Hable ate 
dtorętyrus, hich are, not uncammonly, pretty ane 
frequent, and ſeldom leaves the mind, in the of. 
intervals, in; a perfectly ſound; und rational, WI Hs 
ſtate. Inthis caſe tt may bo owing in part tothe Wl ten. 
fourth; caſe r but is prbbab ly maf̃e iudebted i laut 
do the ſecond; which: giving way; it time, to ien, 
proper medical exertions, leaves the mind in fily 
a. ſtite-which; cannot Juſtly bs! eonfidered 28 ver) 
ſound andi yet ſo nearly approaches t lanity 
chat ic ought, rather, Wenden be termed 
NELLY * 2113 1011 unſtrac * 
See above, Vol. I. p. 217. f 
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always ilfoctites, nes 1 5 N 


Cauſe, tbe, pc portio n, and often d.uerhn large 


one, of the firſt ; and equently terminates. 
in ſome + pee} bi ideal, and, often, raſeb into 


a very high degree of phcenitic, lafapity: ': 
« 23169 44% 


1. In HYSocuonDalAcaL INSA NI Rx. 


0) ebe alimentary * ena, aud the, hole 


paratus' of thee inficymcnts of-« * 
ade; lometinies, the par that 1 
and the heüddis ouly, it By m coplequictice 
of the diſörder of nete portant — 
Hneeomplaints ſo remote from the head, 
tend to affect the brain, and to bring on In- 


lauity, has already been explained. + =(b) Of- 


ten, however, the head ſeems to be prima- 


ily affected: and it is always; 1 beliebe, 


very IR 0 conſiderably, Manger 5 
1 "before 


eo A | by 
See above, Vol. I. p. 229 


f See above, P · 189, 218, aud 232, of this Volume, ' * 
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before the imagination,” and 'ungertunding, 

- Cre very obſerdably injured.” In thele ca. 
let, the nervous, and other {ymptonis, affeck. 
ing other, and diſtant, parts of the body, 

are ouly the couſequences' of the lerer 
Hate ef the brain. (c) In other caſes, the 
head, and the reſt of the body, ſeem to Ker 
at the ſame time, and from. the fame; com- 


mop cauſe: ag When the difarder proceed 


from much and fat! iguin 8 diflipation, and late 
hours,“ frein 2 Ntudious and ledentary lite, 
or from habitval exceſſec i 
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in eating, 1 drink. 
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diſtreſſing ſeelings, are a Predominany g - 
tom: and ſometimes the fleſh cinfenfibfy* 
waſtes, and the firength decays: and ! in of | 
inſtances the ſkin. is harſh and -cammy ; ie 
harſh, dry, and withered > ahd net uncom- 
monly ſeparates i in, ſrales, or flloff in a . 
ly powder. 425 EDS a, I * 


15 «1 45% 
„ . 
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(a) Warn "ks Aale 8 In gs an T 
hentary canal; and the organs of the AH 2 
ion, the Infanity Which follows is. Le r 7 
de immediate effect of 1 the ſecond coſy Which 
vill naturally be generated by the diminution 
of tones, and"dej-&ion of ſpirits | paavoidably. 
rulting from the diſordered” Weh viſe 
a; and the anxious, defponding, and un- 3 
ling attention of the mind, to the uncom- 
linable feelings thus excited in the body ; . 


nd the conſequent increaſed determi 4 


mation 3 
if blood to the brain; while its recurrence: 


lirough the veins, if not diminithed, i is not ; 


kcreaſed, with the increaſed action of the ca- 
llary ar teries, 


(o) Wan 
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00 Wiikh Ae pad f is ng 0 
a8 by intent £ die, Bebe paſſions, or 1 
forne otller immedia ite cauſe of diforder in the 2 
bram ; the kaff is probably, i in like man- e 
ner, the immediate effect of the * ſecond j roxi- ll ? 
mate caufe, or an accumulation of Blood ; in 
the veins, and ſinuſes; either alone; J or 10 
united with the third : or 1. weden : 
or with both. at the ſame tine. 1 
(c) Wurd the head and body "mh . 
ther, arſd eſpecially by exceſſive drinking, it * 
is probable t that all the four cauſes frequently HF 
unite their influence in diſordering the vn - .. 
derſtanding And when the Inſanity is ac- & 
companied” by tretnor, giddinefs, unſteady ik 
. Walking, enlargement « of the pupils, or 4 va th 
cant, and ſtaring : a pearance of, the, eyes, a 1 
it follleriidles ! 13, 1 uſpect ſome gegres of tho Gt 
third to. b be principal © cauſe. concerned. S 
Tur diſordered Matz of che nerves Which 
they all produce; and the languor, depreffion 
of ſpirits, ſpaſms, and various painful feel 
5 ings which les from that ſource ; and _ | y 
cia t 


of INSANITY. _— 


cally when N by ſome . eircum- 
ſtance, which may be fitted to impoſe upon 
an infirm, prepoſſeſſed, and dejeted mind: 
caſily lead to the peculiar fankiß⸗ of the by” 
| pochondriacally inſane. 


5 


How this ſpecies. may degenerite into ba- 
thetic Inſanity, may eaſily be underſtood from 
what has before been ſaid, in treating of the 
paſſions * 2s remote cauſes of Infanity. 


0 the proxitate cauſes of PATHETIC 
Naber + I hall only ſpeak in generab; 
without attempting to point out their L Wen 
variations, and combinations, correſponding 
to the ſeveral differences of its numerous va- 
neties : or to deſcribe the manner in which 
we remote cauſes | give "occaſion to chem: 
Which, indeed, has been already done, in 
ſome meaſure, in treating of the paſſions. Cort 
tryed in the a phony pe of 885 News 
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jon 
eel- 
[pe 
ally 
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+ 86 abore, vol I. . 438. 


t See above, p. 3a8 of this Volume; s 
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This 1 may ore from pe- 
- cnliarity of temper, and diſpoſition, of mind, 


or from the habitual indulgence 6f ſome par- | 
ticular, and eſpecially of ſome painful paſſion; Wl 
as malevolence, diſcontent, anxiety, fretful- 0 
"neſs, peeviſhneſs, avarice, and other diſpofi- (1 
tions, and paſſions, of a like nature b re 
from the accidental excitement of ſome vio- A 
lent paſſion, as fear, terror, grief, or the like: te 
= Y from ſome bodily diſorder affecting the ba 
brain ; as the ſuppreſſion. of the menſes, or it 
milk, the repulſion of the gout, or of cuta- an 
neous eruptions, the drying up of old ulcers, Cat 
or fevers of various kinds; and producing an | 
Inſanity characteriſed by ſome particular paſ- 5 
ſion: or (d) from ſome other of Infanity: th 
00 As the varieties of pathetic Infanity WW but 
are almoſt all accompanied with diſtreſs, de- bo 
Jection, anxiety, pain, agitation, or reſtleſs ofte 
of mind ; and. are apt to terminate in the tre 
deepeſt melancholy ; 5 and, in the impetuolity befe 
of impatience, or the agony of deſperation, ll 
to plungethe unhappy ſufferer into the horror, Wil (c 
and guilt, of ſuicide ; F it is obvious that mel de 


temper 


of INSANITY.. agg 
temper and diſpoſition of mind, or the paſſion | 
habitually indulged, from which they origi- 
nate, muſt uſually be of the anxious, peevifh, 


or gloomy kind. How ſuch a temper, and 


ſuch paſſions, may introduce Inſanity has al- 
ready been ſhown, in treating of the paſſrons. 
And as they all act in part, by exciting a de- 
termination of blood · to the head, it is pro- 
bable that they occaſion an accumulation of 
it in the veins, and ſinuſes, of the brain; 
and produce lnſanity by the ou proximate 

cauſe, 


(b) Pathetic lnſanity ariſing from che 
ſecond remote cauſe, is, like the former, 
the offspring of the ſecond proximate cauſe : 
but as it is uſually. more violent in its ſymp- 
toms, and more rapid ju its progreſs ; and 
often makes haſty advances to the very ex- 
treme of phrenitic Inſanity; it is ſeldom EY 
before it calls in the aid of the ft. 


(eh In like manner r pathetic Laſanity from 
the third remote cauſe, while it is indebted 


to the ſecond Pro ximate cauſe for its origin, 
| STS foon 


2 

| 

. 

. 

| 

| 

| 
= 
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ſoon receives s increaſe, + 18 WIN ſ peedily 
exalted into phrenitic Infanity, by the frf : 


"and when it derives its beginning from a fe- 
| ver, it is, probably, frequently aggravated by 
the third, or fourth, proximate cauſes ; and 
in ſuch caſes is very often either incurable, 


or leaves behind it ſome other incurable 


diſcaſa. When owing to the 18 only, 1 it 
1 eee 


(0 


athet ic Inſanity: en the fourth 


5 | remote. cauſe, may either ſucceed ſome 


ſpecies of notional, or of ideal, Inſanity. In 
the former caſe it is uſually on the increaſe, 
and continues growing in violence till it nſes 


to phrenitie Infanity. In the latter caſe the ideal 


ſymptoms, which were at firſt perhaps, violent, 
and even phrenitic, gradually decline, and at 
lengthdiſappear; and leave, in their ſtead, ſymp- 
tomsof pathetie Inſanity only. When it ſucceeds 
Tome other ſpecies of notional Inſanity, it pro- 
bably acknowledges moſt frequently the ſecond 


proximate cauſe; to which, when it is vio⸗ 


tent, and on the increaſe, is added ſome de- 


__ groe of the N: and when it remains after 
| ideal Inſanity, it is ſometimes, perhaps alſo 


cons 


1 $A * 8 v. * 


4 
* 


13. I treating of eee 1 
N1TY, 9 1 ſhall pay no particular regard to 
the diſtin &ion into Satyriafr, and Nymphoma- ; 
wa; the differences of which, depending up- 
on the diRerences of ſex, need no explanation; 
but ſhall remark two very- mal and eſſen- 
tial, variations, which may be obſerved in 
this diſorder; and are to be met with in either 
of the ſexes. For appetitive Inſauity, Whe- 
ther in males or females, a appears ſometimes to 
ariſe from the ſtate of the parts by which they 

are diſtinguiſhed; and ſometimes to grow 
out of ſome other ſpecies of Infanity.— lu the 
former caſe, it ſeems to ſpring ſometimes from 
the diſordered, or preternatural, ſtate of thoſe 
parts, without the previous ſtimulation gf * 
mental turpitude ; - and ſometimes from the 
depraved indulgence. of laſcivious ideas. | And, 
Under both circumſtances, the Inſanity is in- 


duced 


an Wie abore, Vel. I. F. 211,866 alſo Þ, 4 of 


olume. 


; * * 8 . ' 7 . V . 
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Ne duced in be of the perpetual employ 
ment of the mind about the objects of irre 

gular defire ; * 1 is, therefore, to be attributed 
to. the fr proximate cauſe; and uſually 
makes haſty advances to a ten ſtate.-In 
the latter, the laſcivious ideas, and diſorderly 
propenſities, ſeem to be merely, or. chiefly, 

the reſult of the delirious ſtate of the brain; 

and of courſe, the, proximate.cauſe will vary 
according to the nature of the Inſanity which 
gave occaſion to the Anion, of _ A. 
and propenſities. ; 


HAvI NG thus aken a review, 310 
indeed, and limited, but which I hope will 
be found to throw ſome practical light upen 

the ſubject of the ſeveral ſpecies of Inſanity; 
and having pointed out the apparent relations 
of each ſpecies to the four variations of the 
ate of the brain which ſeem to approach the 
neareſt to the prox imate cauſes ; am natu- 
rally led to remark certain common, and re- 
8 gular : 


. | 2 dee above, p. 265 of this Volume. . 


— et —n AP 
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gular, changes, which occur in many caſes 

of Inſanity, and which ſeem to admit of a 
| wie explanation from what has "I laid a- 
bove re to this ſubſe. | 1 "os IT 


JI navn abs che in certain caſes of 
Wee in which the patient has experien- 
ced frequent returns of the complaint; aud 
alſo in ſome others; that the firſt appearance 
of diſorder has been no more than a change 
from natural evenneſs, of ſpirits, or chearful- 
neſs, to unuſual dulneſs, ſilence, muſing, and 
fondneſs of retirement and ſolitude; which 
have been ſucceeded, as the diſorder increaſed, 
by great dejection, diſtreſs, and melancholy; 
when, at once, the unhappy ſufferer has be- 
come chearful, has ſeemed uncommonly ſen- | 
ible, and rational, and has appeared to be 
ſuddenly, and unexpectedly, getting well. 
Soon, however, this agreeable proſpect has 
vaniſhes ; he has grown high ſpirited, fanci- 
ful, ſcheming ; he has been hurried about by 
every impulſe of a wayward imagination, or 
of unreaſonable paſſion ; and I: being 


| freed 


. Wy 14 
0 s 


ker 1 1 5 IN l. 1. 0 eb of md be 55 "TOP 


well anxious friends have. la- 
Ante! the 1 incre aſe of his diſorder, and have 
been alarmed at - quick progreſs which they 


have now become ſenfible,”-it was making to 


- maniacal;- and Pkrenitic, trrſagity, | And, 
when nat length this violence has given way, 
the patient has appeared firſt : more calm, and 
rational; then dejected; and this Rate of de- 
Jection has frequenthy. centindued for a long 
time, gradually retiring. before he has been 
perfectly reſtored do his right mind. The 
hrſt, and melancholy ſtate; ſeems'to' be owing 


_to'a beginning determination of blood to the 


brain, land @ gradüal necumulation in its veins, 
and ſihuſes. When this accumulation, and 


compreſſion have by their irritatioh, begun to 


excite acttlerated 'oſcillations tr the: ſmall ar- 


teries, and vivid vibrations in the medullary 


fubſtance, of the brain, the uneafy gloom now 
giving way to more lively ideas, the perſon 


9 417 ut firſt, to be getting well; till the 
inereuſed action of the arteries; and undue ex- 


 Girerhent Un the brain, induce the higher, and 
ory 
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more violent; degrees! of delitiuhi Ah 1 
when, theſe. Tobfiding, the former ſtated of Py 
the brain ſüccefſively, but il an inverted © ora 
der, recur; tlie ſame Appehräbhers tetuth, 1 
the diforder" of the brain}, entirely” ceillily, / 
leaves the 2 again reftore@'t to his Kehr 5 


. Li ef 5 1.00414. 4 mon Sion; 
8 80 W 0 £11194 val do i: bin 
Sen EIN has been the fudoefflbft A 
of ſymptoms; „which have: frequently bs 
ferved, cin'ceftain. eaſes: f {highly man al, 
and phrenitic, Inſanity, which weretſybjec 
to irregular 8 and rewiſſions ; ; Were 
weufabla zl and were, abba rehtly, v. Akten ded | 
with a coal of alt the four all 1a | 
of the prokithate cauſe.—On' the approach'sft 
a paroxyſm, they became Ececlingſ9 dun, 
and ſtupid: after a tifne they began to be 
more lively, and in ſome degree calm, and 
ſenſible : this apparent amendment was ſoon 
ſucceeded by violent phrenitic Inſanity 3 
which ſubſidin they became again more 
calm; and ſet le; then dull, and ſtupid; 
and in the end ſettled | into the uſual courſe of 
their ordinary, and mild, maniacal delitium.— 
. Tha 
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The firſt aul, and ſtupid Rate, FE ts 
_ ariſe. from a conſiderably, increaſed compreſ. 
ſion of the brain;; and Was attended with a 

| remarkably flow pulle: ; when, the chear- 
fu Ineſs zeuge the velocity of the Pulſe 
an to quicken ; became rapid during the 
phfenitic deliriom; ſubſided as the delirium 


fabGded3 3 till, on the return of the ſtupidity, 
chess once more exceedingly flow ; and 


when! the Inſanity! Was at laſſ ſettled in its 3g 
dm mon manigeal Oy! roſe * to its or- 
ee i z | 
81 5 
ke. nn remarks are 4 upon re· b 
Tete d. per ſence, and accurate obſer vation; 3 : 
and appear to me, $0. throw, great Hg vpon 1 
the, proximate. cs auſes. of Jalan, On: , 
0 07 116, 9* 301. * 1 5 1 n 2 8 976 5. { 
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Is treating of the prevention of Infanity, 
be Arty the great importance of the 
8 ject „J ſhall endeavour, as. much as poſſi- 

5 to avoid minuteneſs; partly, that the 
. of the preſent volume may be con- 
fined within reaſonable Jimits,; and partly, 
becauſe due attention to What has before 
been ſaid, es, the ſſexergl. Lautes of 


Mas iy 


Inſanity, w wor | lead to a proper, kyayeledge « of 
the principa dangers. to he avoider ap. ob- 5 


ſervances to be red. in order to its 
plevention. e eee, 1 


To gehe ourfelugs, as. Much ge may be, - 
kom the attacks of an enemy, {oc hoMtile-to | 
our comfort, and ſo ſubverſive of the di ity 
fake human character zit Ig" Et "har every 
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man ſhould be. ati 10 


R 


. anxiouſly, attentive, ts. phe liek o obſer | 
vance of whatever may tend to preſerve, or 
regain, the health, and to contribute to the 
perfection of his whole nature, bodily and 
mental. This opens to our proſpect a large 2 
field of ſpeculation, and practive. 1 ſhall 
confine my ſelf to ehe. following views. 


2 7 TEMPERA ANCE in food, Sink!” "ſeep, N 
and the e of the eee 


ü 14 6 0 
* 7 3 5 


2. | ExERCI98.: wy IE 5 3 bo 


pe Tux due regulation of che PASSIONS. 


4. ATTENTION to the operations of. the 


IMAGINATION ; and care to check its pro- 
: Rey to too rent ACTIVITY. x. 


5. A1 N affiduous diligence i in the improve- 


ment of the reaſoning faculties of the mad; 
and a watchful avoidance of the various cau- 
ſes of its IMBECILLITY. oj 


6. us careful wvoidance of too dg con- 
OO tinue 


: _ ? is: 


* my fr 1 N 80 * Wt * x. 509 


ed; to onen, iel ta dur. 
.; and oF excefive2WATCHING, 1 


tinge: 


15 
* ; 
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3 of Inſanity 3 4% far. ag they may, by 
| our care and diligence, be avoided. ad 299 24 


8 5 © 


14 


© 8. Rational ies of Gov and . 5 


| es from ſuperſtitiop, enthuſiaſm, or 2 
dency: and a couſclentious, 3nd, ese 


| planes, of the duties which, 
| preſcribes, | e 7 v7 5 lin. 
1. Tux ben rule of TEMPERANGE: in 
7oob is, that lit be taken in ſuch quantity, 5 as 
to leave little, or no; 'fulneſs; after eatin vp ; 
45 at the body fhall feel refrethed, „aid nat 
oppteſſed, and the mind lively, 484 hearts) 
and fit for the performance of all its opera- 
tions, if requiſite, with''caſe and *alacrit) 

that dinner be the principal meal? "and" 9 — | 


* eithet be taken wy early, or*be very 
ght f 


Wirn regard to Ak temperance is ne. 
eflary | in {mall liquors, as well as in ſtrong. 


For 


2 
3 


rr 


briation x x ron Are, 3 "Si aſe: im- f 
moderately, or enen to do much miſ- 0 
chief by their quantity, and by their other p 

2 ſenſible qualities. i Sm 1} cold liquors ſhoula , e. 
1 never be Arunk, but With the gieateſt cauti- | 
PE on whe e are W m with e ere e; and 20 
88 at A e $i very | 4 5 b lange bn 

| droughts zould 15 8 he aro If drunk bh 

12 55 by f fois h 0 ho are Fory. hot,, th gy frequently a 
«bring oh inflammatory, and othet violent A 

_ diſcaſes; which, often either end in death of 

or leave ;hehind them ,complajnts which te- i 

"main, or, Be and may prepare.the.nay fp 

90 e nity, as Well mer ezmmediately by.giving 80 

on tothe delitium af a fever, ar hy v 

WY _ vialeni diſoidlering che. h. rain 3 48 or! 

"Borg rqngtely, by; duch permanent wjuricghll pri 

of the rain, of Otherz kinds, .a6,may.procel 4, 
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How warm ailuting. liquors * may lay the 
| foundation of luſanity;4; and how. wine, and 
other fermented, ox ſpirituous, liquors, may 
produce the ſame effect; has already been 
| peg ks of the Ho" thuſes. | 15 


17 44 87 11 Int 


arm diluting Jiquats ſhould neyer b he dru ok 
in e -unleſs with ſome parti- 
cular. Jiews, and; cope, ſuch 1 


ale: 17 
mer tan new 12 or t e 4 2-4; blood 


ith 
while yet flowing in the courle of circulas 
non. e 6795 11 y * 13 Fol un V "A 17 * . 


Wie Ine Rola dice be 8 lg 1 5 


A, Gould lows be taken | in fuch mo- 


* in els F 
deration, a 2 fret to prot yece intoxication z nor 
fluſhing - n the face; 3 ner drowtinels ; 4 nor 


great ſuits on the one band; nor W 
| 1 5 3 „ 76 29114 

e . „d Lo 
jr + 8. * p. 3, of this Volume, 
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And depreſion on:theether, Fe br We 
glaſſes, tw iet d days ſhould. rarely ths exceed: 
ed even by ſuch as have hot the ſmalleſt rea- 
ſon to be apprehenſſve of Inſanity; and one 
glaſs-wilh manoft caſes, where na: great exers 
ciſe is made vſe of, be quite ſufficient, But I 
Wo adviſe FEY Rdn pirticuilir rea- 
Ton for watt ny agatiſttlufdhith 7 > uitleſs ! in 
Eafes of Yebiliry, * 1 Which a ſfmall\, uaiitity 
of Ivins fs four ufefdl aba "medicine ; to ab- 
ſtain kön ii us: all ſpititubus ligd6r:, en- 
dien « 0b, it n mo 10 ginge nothing, Ab: | 


ger th alf fill et.. — 


412 9121700 7 5 31 F: 3s 1 j . 
TaurzxANcE with 79 to ſleep, will 
be beſt regulated by the a age, conſtitution, and 


* 1535 


experience, of individuals.” Tn general, 1 he- 
lieve, {lee eep. is too much indulged ;* and that 
there ! 1s little need "for © caution” againſt" unrea. 


11 


ſonable abſtinenee from 0 neceſſary i ar refreſh. 


ment; which, Were it*c common, ould de- 


wa 32 


mand attention, as perhaps tlie 'more dange- 
rous extreme of the two. How a defect of 
Deep may be favourable. by Inſanity, has been 


6 


e xplained 


x XV 3 N po . 
aid: d (5:6 4 90096 3% 


4 * „„ ops. | 
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| Anfield before.® And wes Its IT ſhould 


in which, while it tends to Induce an habi- 


perpetual compreſfi oh, of the brain ; at the 
ſame time encourages the generation of blood, 
promotes a general plenitude, and groſſneſs or 
habit, and debilitates -all the tones; and 1 is, 


lay the PURSES ot 3 Inſanity; 


if 
4 


} 4 


lleep, during the night; us they all hd, by 
cxperierice, to bs Imoſt conducive to bodily 
var, and. matalalaerity but ſnould cære- 

L525 > · fully 


. - - - 


a See above, . 395 and 325 of this Vote, e . a $a 


J dee above, Þ- 306 of thi * | 


kave a tendency to promote the production 

of it, may eaſily be deduced, as well from the 
effects, as from what has above been ſad of. - 
the cauſes, of Neep :'4 an exceſſive indulgence 


tual diſtention of the veins, and ſmuſes, and 


any 
p_ — 


in both ways, injurious to health ; and nay. | 


Prana healeh; (ſhould rarely hadulge | 
in sleep during ithe dayiy hd uld / go to bed 
cy. in te evening, and rife early in tlie 
wornitig ; fhould allow! themſelves ſo mich 
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fully guard W ſuch indulgence, as ſhall 

give occaſion to habitual languor, liſtleflnefs, 
wWoearineſs, torpidity, and drowſineſs ; and 

ſhall thus, obviouſly, injure the health of the 

. body y, and impair the faculties of the mind. — 

Whoever allows. bimſelf about eight hours 
refreſhment i in bed, out of twenty-four, will 

| bei in no great danger of Inſanity from an in- 
Jurious abridgment. of the hours of repoſe; 

5 and will uſually. be found, 1 am perſuaded, 

F equally. diſtant from the - oppoſite. error, of 

giving SY much time to e ee of 

Veep: C 


| Dok. 3s 33 1 of the ven 
real appetite; the dangerous tendency of an 
undue iodulgenee of which] have more than 
once had. occaſion to mention ; I ſhall lay 
down ng other rule, than that it. be reſtrained 
Within che bounds of what is allowed, by the 
| ancien both of Gad, and man; and that it 
be uſed with io wan N Ha as, not to 
„ 8 


4 FILE. 


0 2 by 2 1 115 \, 8 ries! 85 27 4 . 
„ges above; p. 191, and 261 of this Volime, 
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debilitate, van! to antibiate; and ftrengthen, 
both the body, and and. 


45" 7 9 $ 
e * 


. 0s the effects bf. EXERCISE: + Lining, 
rious degrees, upon the body; of the neceſ- 
fary. portions of it, and the latitude which 
may be allowed in its uſe, in different ages, 
ſexes, and conſtitutions ; and of the tendency 


the head of remote cauſes. I need tearcely, 
therefore, obſerve here, that when there is 


mould not ouly be uſed daily, but ſhould be 
5 frequently: repeated every day: that ſeldom 
F many hours ſhould- paſs without riding, or 
walking, or making uſe of ſome ſort of bo- 
dily motion, either within doors, or iu the 
open air, accordingly” A5 the health, weather, 
orothercircumſtinces, may permit, or require: : 
that it may ſometimes be briſk, vigorous, 
and continued for à conſiderable time; but 


* See abore, p. 189210, of this Volume. 


* 


of inactivity to promote the production of In- 
ſanity, I have treated pretty largely, under 


nothing in the ſtate of health to forbid it, it © 


ſhould never be violent, nor perſevered in to 


„ 
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any great degree of fatigue ; ad thould gr. ge- 
nerally be moderate both in degree and dura- 


tion: that however, with regard to its kind, 
degree, Trequency, and protradion, every 


ꝓrudent man's own tafte, judgment, and ex 


a wall be his beſt pies: 


TY Tus e af the PASSIONS is a 
very important object; and is as difficult as it 


is important; What has been ſaid above of 


their, cauſes, and of their agency in the pro- 
duction of Infanity, * at the ſamie time that 


it points out their nature, and danger, will 


not only ſhow the neceflity, but- will be a 


guide to ſome of the means, of directing 


their aim. and of combating their violence. 


Tux chief means of combating the po 


| ſions, and of keeping them within juſt 


bounds, are, ſo to form our eſtimate of the 
things of this life ; and of the relation of our 
ſtate here to a future ſtate of exiſtence after 
EF. 3 90 K the influence os our con- 


duda 
_— p 
ok 
F 
> 


5 » See above, P- 328431, of this Volume. 
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duct have: in which the good or bad manage - 
ment of our paſſions will have a principal 
ſhare, will have upon our happinefs, both 
here, and hereafter; as to be under the ſmalleſt | 
poſlible temptation to be much agirated, or 
any way unduly influenced, by any of our 
paſſions :* which, when, ſuffered, (in conſe- 
quence of an erroneous, and irrational eſti_ 
mate, of the value, and relation, of the | 
things of this life, and another, ) to become 
N or unjuſt, are capable of. inducin a 
Inſanity, not only by their immediate effeck 
upon the brain, but by the ſelf· condemna- 
tion, and remorſe, with which they are not 
unfrequently followed. Such a right eſti⸗ 
mate every rational man will labour to at- 
tain. He will endeavour, by correcting error. 
and acquiring ſuch habits as are conſiſtent 
with juſt ſentiments, to withdraw the nou- 
nſhment from the very root of paſſion, rather 
than be forever fruitleſsly occupied in merely 
pruning the luxuriance of ſome of its bran- 
ches. But as there are many to be gvarded 
apainſt the inroads of Inſanity, who have but 
a ſmall 
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A {mall portipn on; religion + and; lefs of TER 
fopby ; 7 and who. will ſcarcely: be at much 
Pains to acquire a larger of either; it may be 
proper to teach ſuch, how to moderate the 


paſſions which they cannot ſubdue; that, 


while they are in ſome degree figuratively, and 


5 morally. inſane, they a not e ſo ac- 
Wan? and medically... 


7” oy oy > 


cy may de uſeful for ſuch ay to im- 


| preſs ſtrongly 1 upon their minds the perſuaſi- 


on, that the- indulgence of any paſſion to ex- 
ceſs, and eſpecially of - the ſelfiſh, and male- 


volent ones, is likely t to be i injurious to health; 


will certainly be deſtructive of ſerenity, and 
comfort; and, of courſe, by diminiſhing hap- 
pineſs, will fruſtrate its own aim, and inten- 
tion: and may, by repetition, acquire accu- 
mulated force, and facility of excitement ; 
and become, at length, unconquerable, and 
habitual, and according to its nature, violence, 


and frequency, will, in a greater or leſs degree, 


be ſubverſive of happineſs, and leave us, more 
or r leſs, open to the attacks of Inſanity. 


Seen 
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8 perten wall therefore, "4 it 8 
expedient, while under the influence of theſe 
impreſſions, to do all in their power to avoid 
the occaſions of paſſion 3 to *compare the 
urgency, and apparent importance of them, 
when they occur, with the probable Uirninu.. 
tion of the comfort, and*heaſth; '6f b ody. 
and mind, which the paſſion they 29000 la 
urge us to might induce ; and to lay it down 


as a rule, never to indulge any paſſion whate- - 


ver, till, independently 'of moral confidera- 
tions, and the notions of duty, and obliga- 
tion, they have deliberately reflected, whe- 
ther the importance of the cauſe, will be a ſuf- 
ficient counterbalance to the certain pain, of 
the paſſion, and the injury which may be 
13 derived to their health of body, and 
| eaſe, and ſoundneſs, of mind. 3 habit of 
ſuch deliberation, once acquired ; and it may 
be acquired, by diligence, and reſolution ;. will 
entirely put an end to exorbitant paſſions; 


ſince by checking the very beginnings: of emo- 
tion, its growth, and progress, will be alto- 


kether prevented. 
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4 Eg as every one him fame work: way on 


which he 1 is more open to a ſucceſsful attack; 


ſome conſtitutional, ot habitual, - paſtion, 
whoſe approaches. he cannot eaſily withſtand ; 
all: perſons who are convinced of the . 


ency, and neceſſity, c of ſubduing their paſſions, 


if they 1 would conſult their own eaſe, will be 


aware of the importance of keeping a diligent 
wateh, and. placing a ſtrong guard, upon the 


4 vs; » 


paſſion that moſt eaſily, and: Py Ws 


Axp whoever Gal 1 a . 
Pon of preſent happineſs, will be ſenſible 


. of the neceſſity of learning the art of content- 
ment; which, Neves as it may "ſeem to, 
thofe- who have not uſed” themſelves to 
check the lnddligs of imagination, and to 
keep their deſires within prudent bounds, not 
only appears indiſpenſable, but+eaſy, to the 


man who feels a lively, and practical, convic- 
tion, of its wonderful tendency to e 
the ſum of actual ä 7888 
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ſecuring, their own preſent felicity, ſuch per- 


{ous will ſee. the propriety of acquiring habits 


of good nature; and of cultivating the emo- 
tions of benevolence. - And, as virtue ſeldom 


tails to bring with” hen, wn dowry, con- 


tentedneſs, 50 perieenience, will DE td 
introduce habits of chearfulneſs; which, 
while they improve our happineſs, are a pow-. 
erful preſervative againſt diſeaſe, and the des 
' termined enemies of Inſanity. 


4. Tur the wandorings of IMAGINA32 


TION may be prevented, and its too great 
ardor, and activity, controlled, the moſt ex- 


a8 fog unwearied attention ſhould be paid to 
its operations :. and the man who is conſcious 


of its propenſity to ramble, or to become tod 
actiye, ſhould ever be upon the watch, to 
check its firſt deviations, and to recall its 


zdivity, to lobriety, and ſteadineſs; to fix 


it to one, and to a ſingle, and unvarying, 


ew of one, ſubject; to habituate it to exa- 


minel relations with accurate obſervation 1 
and to diſtinguith between diſtant ſimilitudes, 
* * * | and. 
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arid exact reſemblances. It ſhould rarely, 
therefore, be ſuffered to move with impatient, 


or unthinking levity, from one object to ano» 


2 ther; but ſhould be taught, with great care, 


1 
1. 


ASE: "OD | 


and pains, to fix its attention on whatever 


conies in review before it; ſo that 1 it may not 
only receive a proper impreſſion from it; but 
may keep it long enough | in view for the duc 


contideration of its various properties, and 
the accurate inveſtigation of its "ſeveral rela- 


tions. —Writers on ſubjects of imagination, 

or who miluſe imagination on ſubjects of rea- 
ſoning, and inveſtigation, ſhould be carefully 
| avoided, as too favourable to the growth of 
the natural propenſity; or ſhould be read but 
little, and with much caution; and their 
| dangerous influence ſhould be ecutiteraticd, 

by the diligent perufal of a few ſele& books 
of ſound, and philoſophical criticiſm, —Etno- 
| tjans of paſſion, as prone to excite the undue 


activity, aud to encourage the erroneous ope- 
rations, of imagination, ſhould rarely be in- 
dulged, and never to exceſs ; and that uni- 
form activity of imagination ſhould be inſtant- 


* e which diſcovers itſelf int the 


frequent, 


' 17 . 
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S 3 3 dd intruſion, 
and recurrency, of the ſame fancy; and 
which, like its ſimilar activity when the mind 


is under the influence of any ſtrong paſſion, 
diſplays an inability to control it, or a very 


blamable inattention to its due gavernment. 


” IN ſhort; this | ima gination ſhould 00 be ſub. 
dued, and kept uuder, that the mind may be 
able to attend to reality, and the nature of 
things, and not ſuffer itſelf to be ſeduced by . 
fancy ; may learn to reaſon from objects them- 
telves, and not from words, which too often 
are no more than ſounds without a meaning; ; 
and may not be ditected in its opinions by 
mere names, and authorities, without due 
and ſatis factory, examination. — This leads 
me to the coulideration of the next method 
of avoiding luſauity; which is 


5 Ax aſſiduous diligence i 19 "the improve- 


ment of the reaſoning faculties of the mind 3 5 


and a watchful avoidance of the varigus cau- 
ſe of its IMBECILLEITY. 1 


HD 
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He who has learned to govern bis paſſions 
to reſtrain the precipitancy of imagination, 


and to fix, or withdraw, his attention, as may 
be moſt expedient, has Jai: a pood Wen tie 
whereon to erect that firmnets of mind, aud 


ſoundneſs of judgment, which are the very 
reverſe of imbecillity ; by which, as I have be- 
fore ſaid, I underſtand that debilitated ſtate 


of the reaſoning faculties, which renders the 
mind incapable « of withdrawing its attention 
from any train of thinking in which it is en- 
gaged ; diſpoſes it to be carried away by the 


impulſe of paſſion, or to be deluded by che 


haſty and ſuperficial combinations.'of imagi- 
nation; and is ſubverſive of ſelf-commaud, 
rational conduct, and ſound judgment, 


* 


Tots Waben bis often its foundation | 


in nature; but may be much increaſed, or 
diminiſhed, by education, and habit; which, 


while they are capable of ſtrengthening a 


weak mind, are able to debaſe the ſtrongeſt 
original faculties, and the beſt e en- 


ö dow ments. 
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To the roles therefore, juſt laid down, 
relative to the government of the paſſions, 
and the conduct of the imagination 3 the ob- 
lervance of which js of great efficacy in iuvi- 
goraring the powers of the. mind; I. ſhalt 
here add a few others of a ſimilar. nature, and 


tendency, and no way. e in. e 
tance. 


I wovuLD adviſe all perſons who wim t to 
improve their reaſoning faculties; and tb avoid 
the cauſes of 1mbecillity of nd; beſides 
obierving ſtrictly the deve mentioned rules 1 
E to uſe themitelves to deliberate, on 5 fe 
ever comes under their conſideration, with 
great care, and diligence; to be at much pains 
to form clear conceptions of things; to bring 
their various relations, and connections, be- 
fore the mind, as much as may be at ons 
view, and to examine; and compare them, 
with his greateſt exactueſs; to be more cares - 
ful to ſeparate, and diſtinguith, than ſolici- 
tous to bring together, and combine, ideas, 
and notions ; to combine them only after the 
lerereſt, and moſt diſcriminating examina- 
| tion; 
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tion; anxiouſly to ae all ſlight, Fy "R 
perficial thinking; never to be contented 
3 a mere ſmattering 3 - to draw no conclu- 
ſions which they are not perſuaded, after the 
moſt ſerious reflection, and the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous examination, that they may juſtly draw; 
and never to draw fixed concluſions, relative 
to any ſubject whatever, till it has paſſed in 
complete review before the mind, and has 
undergone the ſevereſt teſt of the moſt accu- 
rate ſcrutiny 3 and, after all, though ratio- 
nally firm, and ſteady, to be ever prepared 
for farther information, and ever open io 
conviction; and though careful to withhold 
aſſent, till the force of evidence is complete, 
vet ready to yield it up to the ſuperior 
ſtrength of | reaſon,” and truth; to avoid 
prejudices of all forts; to dillice none for 
difference of conduct, party, or opinion; to 
guard againſt credulity, and ſuperſtition in 
a word, to cultivate benevolence, candour, 
a love of truth, aud a love of virtue; but 
above all, to pay a particular attention to 
moral truth ; and to ſpare no pains to acquire 
the moſt enlarged, and exalted notions, of 


the 
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the ſuitableneſs to our nature, of the impor- 
tance, rectitude, truth, goodneſs, beauty, 
and happinels, of virtue, and religion. That 
theſe valuable purpoſes may be attained, I 
' would recommend it to all ſuch as have lei- 
| ſure, and ability, that they . eſpecialiy 

endeavour to acquite à habit of cloſe think- 


ig, and exact reaſoning, by cultivating a 
taſte for mathematical ſtudies ; by confining 
their reading on ſubjects of philoſophy, mo- 
rals, or divinity, to the writings of ſuch au- 
thors as are eminent for ſtrift. inveſtigation, 
a ud ſound reaſoning ; and by making them- 
ſelves perfectly maſters of all their arguments 


YO to the ſubjects on which they treat. 


Tuus the paſſions being held in LubjeQtion, 
the vagaries of imagination reſtrained, and 
the powers of reaſon cultivated, and improv- 
ed, a ſtrong, and invincible, bulwark, will 


be raiſed againſt the inroads of Inſanity from 
mental ah =" and ef; pecially— 
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6. Fl F we be kal to WEE too Jos "MY 
| tinued, too intenſe, and too uniform think- 
ing; which 1 have ſhown to be exceedingly 
* unfriendly to the preſervation of mental ſani- 
"056 and the ayoidance of which ſeems to re- 
quire no other rule, than what every man's 
Prudence, and feelings, will ſuggeſt, relative 
to the interruption, moderation, and: varia- 
tion of thinking : and if we be. cautious not 
ro indulge too much: in. late hours, and long 
protracted lücubrations; or, in any. reſpect, 
give way to exceſſiye, watching; 4 which are 
apt to be accompanied with intenſe, and uni- 
form thinking; as well as otherwiſe to dif- 
turb the functions of the brain; to diſorder, 
and debilitate the faculties of 8 mind; and 
ro facilitate 1 the approaches of iolaoity 
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4 Tiers are hk; DM of Mizbtey all 
öf the bodily kind, the particulars of which 
may be collected from the table, againſt ſome 
of which no foreſight can entirely protect us; 
: though the fules relative to the preſervation 
of bodily health, "the regulation of the paſſi- 
ons, the government of the imagination, and 
the conduct of the mind, above laid down, 
will botli render us leſs liable to their attacks; 
and free us from much of their danger: and 
the account given of them as remote cauſes, ä 
to which I tefer the reader, will furniſh many | 
uleful hints for the avoidance of ſuch of them 
as are more immediately in our power. I. 
thall, therefore, paſs over the particular con- 
ie of them here; and proceed to the 
laſt, and moſt important, method, to be em- 
ployed, with a view to the promotion of men- 
tal ſerenity, and comfort, and to the preven- 
tibn of theſe unhappy diſorders, ſo far as they 
may origitate from the mind; to which all 
the other rules relative to the conduct of the 
paſſions, the imagination, and the underſtand. 
lng, are per and inſtrumental ; and 
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TY To acquire, gt views of 98 and Re. 


Toto x; free from ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, 
Or. deſpondency : 355 and to obſerve a enn 
tious, and chear ful, performance, of the du- 
ties which religion preſeribes; 5 equally diſtant 


from the moroſeneſs of a gloomy ſeverity, and 


J from the levity of uowarrantable, relaxation. 


"Mex would be more generally happy, they 


2 have more true enjoyment of the bleſ- 
4 or and would be leſs ſenſibly affected with 


the misfortunes, of this life, had they right 
* Hotions of Gov; of the nature, and means 
of real HAPPINESS; and of 1 its neceſſary. con- 
nection with RELIGION, and their DUTY, 


With the love of God, the love of man, * and a 


| Uetertni ned e n al e 11 
24 ice. > bY 
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As x; "the: 201 in it Proper * 5 enter . y into 
e intereſting, and . ſubjects; I ſhall ſatisfy 
myſelf with recommending to ſuch, of my readers as are:diſpoſed 
to enter ſeriouſly into the confic eration of them, two excellent 
AUiſcourſes of the late Biſhop BurI ER, the one on the Love of 
God, and the other on the Love of our Neighbour, publiſhed in 
de colle ion of his fermons Ka ft at the Rolls Chapel: —and 
Br. two other eg ny, excellent diſcourſes lately publiſhed by 

r. PxIESTLY ; 3-1 . 5 abirwal Devotion, and the ſe · 
* oðnd On the Duty "He 2525 to ourſelves ; in which there 110 
eme very ul een on the mental cute of In! _ 


A ONS ANTTY. 


Hz who Has right apprehenſions of the be- 
 nxbolleiich of the deity ; of the beauty, of the 
ſuitableneſs to our nature, and, let me add, 
of the eaſy practicability to a well diſpoſed 
mind, of all that religion requires of us im- 
perfect, but much favoured mortals; of the 
inward peace, aud comfort, which the heart of 


man cannot fail to derive from the obſervance NO 


of its; precepts ; ; mult ever be imprefled with 
the moſt per fee gratitude, | and affection, to- 
wards the creator, the father, and the friend 
of man, who. has given him being, who pre- 
ſerves, and protects bim, in whom he every 
inſtant lives, and moves, and exiſts, who has 
furniſhed him with the means of happineſs. 
and will ſecure to him the enjoyment | of it; 
and maſt experience 10 heartfelt a conviction = 
that the knowledge, the ability, and the ac- 
tual per: formance, of right conduct; that the 
"ſtudy, and the obſeryance, of the rules of re- 
ligion, aud virtu: ; are bis beſt privileges, and 
his greateſt blppmnets, and tend to the amelio - 
ration, and perfection, of bis nature ; as to 
| conceive of God, as of a being from whom 
he has every thing good to hope, and nothing 

VVV 
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ry to 3 235 op Ns love WY cut For; 
and to conſider the practice of religion as an 
: eaſy, and delightful lery1 ice, not to be per- 

formed with reluctancy as a taſk, but with 
chearfulneſs, and alacrity, as. a purple of the 
: ay exalted (PRONE: 85 
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Tun er to be the lin age of culti- 
eat: and enlightened, teal0n, relative to 
God, and our duty; and it is, ſurely, the 
; language of the holy ſeriptures; which tell 
zus, in expreſs terms, that God is our crcator, 
our ſarher, and our friend, that we are the 
(bluren, the ſont, of God, that be. giveth us 
ll rbings richly ito enjoy,—that every good and 
per fe giſt is from above, and cometh dawn from 
the father ligbi, that he openeth his hand, and 
"ſatisfieth' the defire of © every living thing,— that 
be exercifeth loving kindnefs,— that he is good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works, 
—that' be earth is fall of bis goodneſs, —that he 
"WP the God of love, -and peace, the father of all 
mercies, comfort, conſolation, and goodneſs, and 
that hrs peace Paſſeth all underſtanding; —in ſhort, 


benevolence is ſo eminent a part of the cha- 
1 racter 
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rate: of the great ſather, and benofufter, of. 
mankind, + that the, pee, ns us 11 0 
600 Is LovB. » 010 H 
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| And * 3 to the praQtice 6 of religion, 
and its ſ uitableneſs to our nature, revelation 


aflures us that 7he law is dritten in our * 
and wwe. are a law. unto ourſelves, that his com- 


mandments, therefare, re not grievous, rand 9 
that his yoke is ealy, and his burden is light = _ 
that is, that he does not require difficult ſer- - of 
vices, or unmeaning obſervances ; ſuch as are 
repugnant to our nature, have no rational [ 
aim, and no tendency. to promote our-own : 4 
good, or that of others; that all Which is 
expected from us is only true, and ſincere re- 4 
pentgnce, and the pure ſervices of an. upright | 
heart, and honeſt intentions aud that, the 
duties of religion being ſo congenial to our 
nature, ſo / conſonant to our reaſon, ſo. ſuita- 
ble to our feelings, ſo improving to the hu- 
man Hon, on nn Aan aud ſo every 
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way conducide to 'bappineſs; as well in 1 the 

immetliate practice, as in the promiſed re- 

ward, having the promiſe of this life, and of 

{0 ; e Which? is to come, — her Ways cannot but 

| be ww ' ways of Pleafantitfe, and all her paths muſt 
KEE ix mee lead to the habitations 4 Peace. 
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An for the encouragement of ſuck as have 
ot been ſufficiently attentive to the voſce'of 
nature, and the exhortations of revealed reli- 
gion and have in any degree tranſg reſſed the 
bounds of duty to God, to themſelves, or to 
-thiirmeighbours ve are told that our bene- 
ti father is 4 Cod ready to pardon, merci. 
Jul, und gracious, flow to anger, and of great 
_ kindneſs, —who pardoneth mniquity, and paſeth by 
atanſereſſion, — who! retaineth not ' his anger Her- 
ever, becauſe he ublightetßh in mercy, —who 1s 
long ſuſfering io us-ward,' not willing that ony 
ſhould perifh, but that all ſhould come wo repen- 
rance, who will not taft off forever, — and who 
* doth not uſtidt auillingly, nor grieve the children | 
of men, —ſor he knows our 1 and remem. 
Ss _—_ wwe are but. S 0 33 


Fo wo 4 


Bur 
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Bur if God be ſo good and mereiful, and 

fo ready to forgive; ; if he be a God of perfect 

benificence ; if he made us for. happineſs, and 
has provided the means of obtaining it; if, 
when we had no exiſtence, he brought us into 
being, for the ſole diffuſion, and multiplica- 
tion, of felicity,—and indeed, we can con- 
ceive no other motive for our: creation; — 
ſurely it is out of the power of man to Sur. 
trate, by his folly, the benevolent intentions 
of the deity, who hath, probably, allowed 
| him to ſtray from the paths of wiſdom and 
happineſs, but to convince him that there 
| are no other; and who hath ſuffered him to 
ö wander, that, taught by his experience, he 


; may, ultimately, return into the right way, 
{ and learn to * no more. If he ſent his 
. SON, into the word, as the goſpel aflures us, 


that all through him might be faved,—furely 
none ſhall be finally. loſt'!—Or, is his haind 
ſhortened, that he cannot fave ?.. fhallany:of 
the works of his power, and:goodneſs,:perith ? 
thall the creatures, which he made to be hap- 
dy, be permitted to be-finally: wretched d be 
ſuffered 


> 
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ſuffered to make themſelves. irrecoverably mi 


ſerable? Shall not the workmanſhip of G by 
be complete ? Though made liable to err, 


"ſhall it not contain, within itfelF, that which 
mall, in the end, correct its errors? In a 


word, can the/Almighty want power? Can 


the allwiſe want wiſdom ? Can the maker of 
the world do wrong? Can he make man fal- 


lible, and leave him to Ke and to be 


miſerable, e DG 


1 ' 8 x Nh 
a Y 


Rn if God be a 718 and i be. 


bg; if bis ſervice is an eaſy, and a reaſonable, 


fervice, he cannot be the author of fuperſti- 


tion; he cannot approve of a ceremonious de- 
votion, in which the heart is but little con- 
cerned 3 he cannot impute merit to the ſeru- 


| pulous, and laborious, performance of unpro- 
| fitable, and ſuperſtitious practices. He that 


hath ſaid, that on theſe two commandments» 


. ha. love God with. the whole heart; and 10 


love our  nerghbours'as ourſelves, —hangs all the 


* w and the prop hets ;—and that the love of 
our is pants is the Julfiling of the law ;: he 


annot 


SM 
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cannot give a ſanction to ceremonies which 
have no relation to the love of Gad, or the 
love of man: he cannot mean to attribute 
merit even to faith, but ſo far as it tends to 
enlarge, and ennoble, our minds, by right 

notions of the power, and wiſdom, and pu- 
nity, and an unſhaken truft in the benevo- 
view of his nature; to inſpire us with the 
| love of our creator, and of our fellow crea- 
tures 3 and a deſire, with the bleſſing of God 
toattain, by the performance of his walk andan 
imitation of the divine nature - humble e 

and at an awful aud infinite diſtance, and 
without preſumption, and ſo far only as hu- 
man nature may be permitted, and enabled, 
to imitate the divine,—to attain, as much. as 
may be, to the perſecHon of our ore. 


But whatever may be our attainments, it 
is our duty, and our intereſt; for duty and in 
tereſt always go hand in hand; ſt. il to be hum 
ble, and unpreſuming. Shall he be proud who 4 
has nothing which he ouglit to call his own? © 
even had we more cauſe to take to ourſelves 
merit t, than any of us ean pretend to; pr ide is too 
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felfiſh an emotion to be indulged wth conſci- 
ous approbation; and too little productive of 
rational pleaſure, and ſubſtantial happineſs, 
to be purchaſed at the expenſe of the beſt 
feelings of the human heart, and of the no- 
bleſt exerciſe of chriſtian duty, the feelings 


and exerciſe of active, and diffuſive, benevo- 


lene, Pride is a comparative emotion; and 
a malevolent one; It 15 raiſed on the debaſe. 
ment of others; and levies felF applauſe—if it 
can—at the expence of general good will, and 


affection. It is, indeed, unworthy of our 


nature; it makes us fivop from our real dig- 
nity 3 ; and is a proof of our deficiency both 
in virtue and happineſs, while it would arro- 
gate a plenitude of both. Every rational, anl 
fincere chriſtian, will, therefore, ſee it to be 
his duty, and his intereft, as he will feel it 
to be his inclination, to gvard againſt the 


emotions of ſpiritual pride; and that ſort of 


enthufiaſm, which is grounded upon the no- 
tions of extraordinary excellency, and the 


+ © peculiar approbation, and friendſhip of God 


as proceeding from irrational views of God 
and Religion, as unſuitable to human infir- 
mity 
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ml as 9 with human duty, as 


tending to diminiſh human fel; city, as par- 
taking of the nature of Inſanity, as calculat- 
ed to promote the introduction of greater de- 
grees of it, and as paving the way to the op- 


3 diſpoſition of mind, and leading to the 


other extreme of religious deſpondency. Every 
rational, and judicious chriſtian, will ſee it 


to be his intereſt, to do his duty, without 


vain pride, or unmanly humility, and de- 


balement: perſuadcd, on the one hand, that 


as pride is inconſiſtent with his duty, and in- 
tereſt, ſo likewite, that there is no merit iu 
his beſt performances, and that after he has 


done all, he is, with regard to the deity, an 


unprofitable ſervant ; and, pertuaded, on the 
on the other hand, that he ought never to 
give way to dr, eſperation ; that his imperfect, 


and ſincere ſervices, wil be rewarded with 


happineſs, poſſibly in this world, and cer- 


tainly in the next ; and, however conſcioug 
of guilt, alſo pertuaded that his very fears 


will be accepted of as repentance; that our 


benevolent Creator will never deſert the woi k- 
manſhip of his bands, or give up to per- 
SS dition 
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non the 3 5 3 Wg has 
brought into exiſtence; that our heavenly 


- father will never caſt off the children of his 
affection; and that our gracious friend will 
-vever” forfake the friends whom he has cho- 
ſen, who look up to him for protection, and 


whom none can doubt that he 1 18 an: to ſave to 
the uttermoſt. - W | 


Wirn lch notions, a ck —ů 2 | 
the ſincere chriſtian will conſcientiouſly, and 
chearfully, perform the duties of his ſtations 
and will go on his way 1ejoicing ; he will 
exerciſe TEMPERANCE, and do every thing 
elſe which may promote the health of his 
body ; ; he will keep his BASSIONS in ſubjec- 
tion; he will regulate the operations of 
IMAGINATION, check its activity, aud re- 
ſtrain its wandering ; he will diligently. cult» 
vate the powers of the mind, and guard 
againſt every cauſe of its IMBECILLITY ; 
he will avoid as much, as may be, too /ong 
continued, too intenſe, and too uniform, 
THINKENG ; and unſeaſonable WATCHING 3 
and, to all this, adding, ſuch rational views 


. 
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God vids religion, as will infanivly ihſpire 
the moſt reverent love of the deity, and tlie 
moſt generous and diſintereſted benevolence 
toward man; he will have erected as ſtrong 
a fortification againſt the aſſaults of inſanity, 
both from bodily and mental cauſes, as it is 


in the power of human prudence to raiſe, 


>. 
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